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PREFACE. 


The  following  Tales  are  selected  from  old  volumes  of 
Chamhers's  Journal^  since  the  publication  of  which  a  new 
generation  has  sprung  up.  The  matter  will  therefore  be 
fresh  to  all  young  readers,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  to 
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TALES  AND  STOEIES 

TO  SHOKTEN  THE  WAY. 


THE  lege:n"d  oe  the  happy  valley. 

f\RE  of  the  chief  delights  of  travelling,  especially  in  the 
Y  woods,  wilds,  and  prairies  of  the  vast  American  con- 
tinent, is  to  light  upon  some  strange  and  quaint  wanderer 
who  can  beguile  the  hours  of  repose  with  anecdotes  and 
recollections  of  his  past  life.  I  rarely  failed,  on  putting  up 
at  a  hotel,  whether  it  was  the  far-famed  '  Tremont'  of  Boston, 
the  somewhat  less  celebrated  'Tremont'  of  Galveston,  a  road- 
side  shanty,  or  venerable  log,  to  find  one  of  these  retailers  of 
traditionary  lore  in  the  shape  of  backwoodsman,  leather- 
stocking,  bee-hunter,  or  red  man.  The  latter  was  ever  most 
welcome ;  for  though  the  hunting  scrapes  of  the  former  were 
always  interesting,  yet  about  the  Indian— though  I  never 
was  a  believer  in  their  elevated  character,  demeanour,  and 
intellect — there  was  yet  on  all  occasions  something  new, 
fresh,  and,  to  a  European,  however  sceptical  concerning  their 
good  qualities,  something  of  secret  and  mysterious  interest. 
This  feeling  is  so  strongly  implanted  in  our  nature  from 
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early  association  of  ideas,  and  from  the  opinions  we  have 
formed  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Columbia  in  the  fascin- 
ating pages  of  the  American  novelist,  that  we  endeavour, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  Indian  tribes,  and  finding  our 
preconceived  opinions  very  much  shocked,  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  have  faUen  on  a  bad  specimen  of  the  great 
family — that  we  have  but  to  travel  further,  to  explore  more 
carefully,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  are  not  so  dirty,  lazy, 
and  treacherous  as  those  we  have  met  with.  Ee  this  as  it 
may,  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  emotions  of  pleasure  which 
filled  my  mind  when,  on  dismounting  after  a  weary  day's 
journey,  and  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  low  shanty  which 
served  the  purpose  of  an  inn,  at  the  upper  ford  of  the 
Sabine,  I  saw,  standing  erect  before  the  fire,  habited  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  costume  of  a  white  American 
hunter,  an  Indian.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  without 
exactly  dwelling  either  with  his  tribe  or  with  the  settlers, 
lived  on  the  confines  of  both.  In  the  village  of  the  Wacco 
Indians  he  had  his  wigwam  :  true,  he  had  no  squaw,  and 
his  sons  had  all  followed  the  war-path  to  return  no  more. 
In  the  white  man's  settlements  there  were  whisky,  tobacco, 
and  powder,  and  the  Indian's  rare  skill  as  a  hunter  enabled 
him  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  untiring  labour  for  such 
articles  as  he  most  coveted.  In  the  wigwam  of  White 
Hawk  were  more  knives,  and  blankets,  and  guns  than  in 
any  other,  though  he  had  no  squaw  or  young  men ;  but 
White  Hawk  distributed  his  goods  with  a  liberal  hand 
among  his  people,  and  was  a  great  chief.  These  facts  I 
learned  in  a  very  few  seconds  from  my  landlady,  the  thin, 
yellow,  but  still  healthy  wife  of  a  borderer.  I  intimated  my 
intention  of  supping,  and  invited  the  Indian  to  join  me. 
He  did  not  decHne   the   offer.     Thirty  years   of  constant 
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intercourse  with  the  invaders  of  his  soil  had  taught  htm 
their  habits  and  language,  and  White  Hawk  could  use  a 
knife  and  fork,  relish  salt,  drink  whisky-toddy,  and,  what  is 
more,  speak  English,  all  with  equal  facility  and  readiness. 
French,  indeed,  was  better  known  to  him — perhaps  no 
Louisianian  Creole  spoke  it  more  purely — ^but  then  the 
languages  bear  more  affinity  one  to  another  than  his  and 
ours,  and  we  accordingly  conversed  in  French,  especially 
considering  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  native  dialect  of  our 
hostess.  We  talked  animatedly  for  hours ;  I  listened, 
however,  more  than  I  spoke,  and  wondered  still  more.  The 
man  had  travelled  immensely.  In  every  state  of  the  Union 
he  had  left  a  trail  behind  him,  and  in  Texas  his  footsteps 
crossed  one  another  in  all  directions.  He  told  me  many 
and  wonderful  stories,  and  among  others  one  to  which  I 
listened  so  eagerly,  that  the  Indian  could  not  refrain  from  a 
smile.  Though,  I  believe,  to  such  Americans  as  have 
wandered  beyond  the  edge  of  their  vast  frontier  it  is  not 
unknown,  to  few  of  my  English  readers  can  it  be  familiar, 
unless  in  some  obscure  hints  which  travellers  may  have 
thrown  out  concerning  it.  I  would  give  it  in  the  Indian's 
words,  but  I  fear  few  would  thank  me  for  my  fidelity.  Pre- 
serving, then,  the  facts  without  addition,  retrenchment,  or 
alteration,  I  lay  it  before  the  public. 

!N'awata-taoni  was  the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  Peorias 
who  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  between 
Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  bursting  of  the  Arkansas  from  its 
rocky  prison,  and  who  hunted  buffalo  during  the  summer  on 
the  wide  and  boundless  prairies  which  stretch  from  that 
great  Alpine  chain  to  the  abodes  of  men.  The  Sioux,  that 
fierce  and  indomitable  tribe  of  warlike  Indians,  who  claim 
an  extent  of  territory  equal  to  some  of  the  most  poworfu] 
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empires  of  Europe,  and  who,  in  support  of  that  claim,  go 
about  like  raging  wolves  seeking  whom  they  may  devour, 
took  it  one  day  into  their  heads  to  destroy  this  little  hand  of 
Peorias.  Knowing  the  deep  cunning  and  valour  of  l!Tawata- 
taoni,  they  chose  a  day  when  he  was  absent  in  treaty  with  a 
neighbouring  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias,  and  falling  upon  the 
village  unawares,  took  the  scalp  of  every  warrior,  and  bore 
the  women  and  children  into  captivity.  The  men  who  did 
this  deed  were  sixty  in  number,  and  though  thus  far  success- 
ful, they  knew  that  the  squaws  would  mock  them,  the  old 
men  shake  their  heads,  and  deny  them  the  title  of  braves,  if 
they  brought  not  in  the  tuft  of  ITawata-taonL  The  chief 
returned  to  his  village  to  find  it  desolate,  destroyed,  annihi- 
lated; and,  though  alone,  he  vowed  vengeance  upon  his 
persecutors.  Life  had  lost  all  its  charms ;  there  was  nothing 
left  but  to  revenge  and  die.  Knowing  well  that  his  enemies 
were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  hide 
for  some  time,  until  they  should  have  returned  to  their 
winter-quarters,  when  he  could  come  forth  and  lay  his  deep 
and  hopeful  plans  of  retaliation.  With  his  faithful  bow,  his 
quiver  full  of  unerring  arrows,  he  turned  to  the  mountaius, 
there  to  secrete  himself.  He  moved  but  slowly,  as  he  used 
the  most  careful  precautions  to  conceal  his  trail ;  walking  in 
the  bed  of  running  streams,  takiug  his  way  with  his  face  to 
the  spot  whence  he  came,  leaping  through  a  dense  forest  for 
miles,  without  ever  touching  the  ground,  the  trees  being  his 
path,  until  at  length,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  he  found 
himself  on  a  ledge  of  hard  rock,  that  could  not  leave  even 
the  most  faint  trace  of  human  footsteps.  The  chiefs  path 
now  lay  in  a  gorge  between  two  lofty  hills,  which  every 
moment  became  more  narrow;  at  length  he  reached  its 
termination,    and   a   sight  burst   upon   the    Indian's   view 
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which,  even  at  that  desolate  moment,  made  his  heart  leap 
with  gratitude  and  unspeakable  emotion.  At  his  feet  lay 
a  lovely  valley,  or  rather  hoUow,  for,  save  where  he  stood, 
there  appeared  no  gap  or  break  in  the  hiUs ;  a  sward,  green 
and  smooth  as  a  lawn,  ran  down  from  the  crest  of  the  rock 
to  a  lake  which  bristled  with  sparkling  springs,  each  rising 
like  a  jet  d'eau  of  art,  and  falling  again  into  the  bubbling 
bosom  of  that  sweet  piece  of  water.  Groves  dotted  the  scene 
all  around,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs  were  dense  thickets 
and  woods,  which  promised  abundance  of  game.  The  chief 
walked  slowly  down  to  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  it  was  teeming 
with  fish.  He  walked  nearly  round  it ;  a  river  escaped  from 
one  end,  a  mighty  stream  in  its  very  birth,  and  at  some 
distance  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters.  But  nowhere  did  the 
restless  searching  eye  of  !N"awata-taoni  detect  the  slightest 
evidence  to  prove  that  mortal  man  had  ever  trod  that  spot. 
A  smile  of  grim  satisfaction  passed  over  the  warrior's  face, 
as  he  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  in  it,  there  to  baffle 
his  enemies  for  a  time,  and  then  to  found  another  tribe ; 
once  more  to  have  wigwams  about  him,  and  then — ^his  dark 
eye  glistened,  and  glared  with  deadly  meaning — ^he  was 
thinking  of  the  fifty  reeking  scalps  which  hung  up  in  the 
lodges  of  his  hated  enemies,  the  Sioux.  His  first  care  was  to 
build  a  small  and  convenient  hut,  to  manufacture  traps  for 
beaver,  and  fishing-tackle  for  the  speckled  trout.  Of  both, 
the  lake  and  stream  afibrded  abimdance.  Then,  laying  aside 
his  bow  and  arrows,  he  plunged  into  the  river — whose  high, 
rough,  and  precipitous  banks  forbade  any  other  mode  of 
exploring  it — ^to  find  where  it  led  to,  and  to  discover  if  it 
afforded  any  facility  for  the  secret  advance  of  an  enemy. 
He  swam  along  quietly,  his  eyes  scanning  every  gap  and 
fissure  in  the  rocks,  until  he  felt  the  current  become  violent, 
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the  roar  of  waters  more  loud,  and,  dashing  out,  he  made  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream.  Clambering  amid  pointed  rocks 
and  loose  stones,  he  soon  gained  a  spot  from  whence  he  saw 
the  river  of  the  Happy  Valley  escaping  in  a  gigantic  fall  of 
some  hundred  feet  or  so  into  another  and  equally  extra- 
ordinary place.  The  chief  sat  down  upon  a  fragment  of 
granite,  and  gazed  around  him.  The  bed  of  the  river  pre- 
sented a  singular  aspect;  in  the  middle  it  was  a  smooth 
though  ruslung  stream,  while  on  both  sides  were  caverns, 
and  arches,  and  gullies,  through  which  the  mad  water 
fiercely  bubbled,  escaping  through  vents  which  its  own 
impetuosity  had  carved  out.  Kawata  approached  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff,  looked  down  upon  the  smooth  grass 
and  green  woods  of  this  other  valley,  and  smiled ;  then,  as 
if  satisfied  with  his  survey,  he  leaped  once  more  into  the 
water,  and  returned  to  his  hut.  On  a  first  inspection,  he 
had  imagiued  that  the  lake  and  stream  were  one  body  of 
water;  but  a  more  careful  survey  caused  him  to  discover 
that,  though  the  river  took  its  origia  certaiuly  in  the 
hundred  spriugs  of  this  lively  sheet  of  water,  which  supplied 
him  with  fish,  beavers'  fur,  and  beavers'  tails,  yet  the  river 
burst  from  a  cavern  some  twenty  feet  from  the  lake,  the 
connectiug  interval  beiug  subterraneous. 

Almost  a  month  had  passed,  and  I^awata-taoni  began  to 
think  he  had  baffled  his  enemies.  There  was,  he  found,  no 
lack  of  beaver  or  trout;  the  woods  afforded  him  squirrels, 
and  racoons,  and  turkeys ;  and  in  the  immense  valley  below 
the  falls  he  had  seen,  though  as  yet  without  pursuing  them, 
herds  of  buffaloes.  Every  day  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  and  every  day  to  his  settled  determination  of  peopling 
the  vaUey  of  Nawata,  as  in  his  pride  he  caUed  it.  He  had 
already  culargud,  ornumenteil,  and  garnished   his  hut  with 
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furs  and  skins,  and  placed  it  where  a  village  could  con- 
veniently surround  it ;  lie  liad  laid  out  tlie  line  of  wigwams 
in  his  eye ;  the  maize-fields  for  the  squaws  to  labour  in ;  the 
tree  which  was  to  be  hewn  down  on  the  days  which  should 
summon  his  new  tribe  to  the  war-path,  to  follow  the  trail  of 
the  murdering  and  lying  Sioux.  About  the  dusk  of  one 
evening,  which  gave  sign  of  a  stormy  and  disagreeable  night, 
iN'awata  sat  at  his  tent  door,  resting  on  a  luxurious  heap  of 
beavers'  skins,  and  smoking  out  of  a  rude  pipe  the  most 
aromatic  leaves  of  the  forest.  His  keen  restless  eye  ranged 
all  around;  his  nice  ear,  alive  to  the  faintest  sound,  was 
ever  listening  for  the  footsteps  of  the  foe.  "Why  does 
ISTawata  start,  lay  aside  his  pipe,  and  stand  erect  on  the 
threshold  of  his  hut,  clutching  with  eager  grasp  the  handle 
of  his  tomahawk  ?  'Sex.t  minute  his  bow  is  bent,  an  arrow 
flies  from  it,  a  loud  cry  is  heard,  and  fifty  dark  and  yelling 
forms  burst  from  the  narrow  entrance  whence  ^i^awata  had 
gazed  upon  the  peaceful  and  Happy  Valley,  now  changed 
into  the  abode  of  wild  and  infuriated  savages ;  who,  rushing 
down  the  gentle  slope  with  triumph  glaring  in  their  eyes, 
seek  to  clutch  their  victim.  It  was  the  Sioux  who  had  laid 
waste  his  peaceful  village,  and  JNTawata-taoni,  feeling  that  to 
live  was  necessary  to  his  revenge,  fled.  To  leap  into  the 
lake,  to  swim  under  water  until  his  breath  could  be  held  no 
longer,  then  to  rise  at  a  distance  and  shake  his  clenched  fist 
at  his  pursuers,  who,  discharging  a  hasty  flight  of  arrows, 
threw  down  their  bows  and  followed  him,  was  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  bubbling  springs  confused  his  pursuers, 
and  some  were  at  fault ;  but  there  were  enough  who  were 
not,  and  Nawata-taoni  soon  found  that  these  were  gaining 
on  him.  The  darkness  was  not  sufficient  to  hide  any  very 
palpable  object  from  the    sight;  and  when,  reaching  the 
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point  where,  in  a  kind  of  whirlpool,  the  lake  rushed  into  its 
cavernous  passage  to  the  river,  the  Sioux  saw  their  victim 
plunge  into  the  vortex,  an  awful  yell  rent  the  air.  The 
whole  fifty  warriors  in  an  instant  were  on  the  land,  which 
gave  a  distinct  view  of  both  pieces  of  water.  Another  yell, 
half  of  pleasure,  half  of  admiration,  followed,  when  the 
opposite  cavern  gave  up  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of 
Kawata-taoni.  Every  dark  form,  which  a  moment  before 
was  filled  with  bitter  sensations  of  disappointment,  now 
dilated  with  joy,  and,  plunging  after  the  chief,  each  man 
sought  to  be  the  winner  of  the  prize.  The  end  of  the  chase 
appeared  no  longer  doubtful.  iN'awata,  bewildered,  stunned, 
almost  senseless,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  to  be  any  match  for  his  pursuers,  who,  fresh, 
strong  in  numbers,  and  eager  for  his  scalp,  dashed  after  him 
with  an  intense  violence,  which  shewed  how  much  they 
valued  their  prey.  JS'awata  laughed  aloud,  a  laugh  of  taunt- 
ing, bitter  irony,  as  he  cried  :  *  The  Sioux  are  squaws — the 
Sioux  are  dogs !'  Still  they  rushed  on,  more  eager  thau 
ever,  their  yells  mingHng  with  the  boiling  waters,  when 
suddenly  !N"awata  plunged  headlong  under  water.  A  yell  of 
horror,  terror,  agony,  burst  from  the  foremost  of  the  Sioux 
as  they  strove  to  turn,  but  it  was  in  vain;  those  behind 
pressed  them  on ;  man  clung  to  man,  men  to  men.  One 
gigantic  warrior  clutched  a  point  of  rock ;  the  Sioux  became 
as  one  dark  mass — ^they  were  stationary.  The  whole  fifty  or 
sixty  warriors  were  hanging  by  the  single  arm  of  the  gigantic 
chief ;  they  were  in  the  very  leap  of  the  cataract ;  the  current 
was  too  impetuous  to  be  stemmed  :  there  was  no  hope.  A 
loud  taunting  laugh  caused  them  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the 
bank,  on  which  stood  the  avenger  pointing  to  the  abyss 
below.     A  cry  then  arose  so  horrible,  so  piteous,  so  death- 
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lilce,  that  even  ^N'awata  was  appalled,  and  lie  returned  to  his 
hut,  without  one  living  enemy  within  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  But  he  had  had  his  revenge ;  the  place 
was  now  deserted ;  no  one  would  dwell  in  it — certainly  not 
!N'awata-taoni ;  ^  and,'  said  the  Indian,  ^  JN'awata  dwelt  with 
the  pale  faces,  and  hunted  for  them,  and  the  Waccos  became 
his  friends,  and  called  his  name  White  Hawk.' 

I  started ;  the  conclusion  was  unexpected.  Thirty  years 
had  passed,  and  ^awata-taoni  was  an  old  man.  I  told  the 
chief  how  deeply  his  tale  had  interested  me ;  but  neither  he 
nor  I  cared  about  any  other  that  night ;  and  over  an  excel- 
lent cup  of  coffee,  prepared  by  our  French  hostess,  we  dwelt 
for  hours  on  the  recollections  which  had  been  awakened  in 
both  our  bosoms  by  the  Legend  of  the  Happy  Valley. 


THE   MAD   E:tTGLISHMEN. 

A    STORY    OF   OSTEND. 

Journeying  lately  in  the  diligence  from  Ostend  to  Ghent. 
I  fell  in  with  a  Belgian  travelling  companion,  with  whom 
I  had  some  agreeable  chat  relative  to  the  country  through 
which  we  passed,  and  its  inhabitants.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ostend,  a  town  which  has  endured  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  many  amusing 
stories.  One  of  these  I  shall  try  to  recall  to  remembrance^ 
in  the  words  in  which  it  was  told  : 

In  the  year  1817,  two  Enghshmen  arrived  in  Ostend;  and, 
from  their  movements,  appeared  to  be  two  singular  originals. 
One  was  short,  stout,  and  red-haired;  the  other  tail  and 
thin.  The  shoii}  one  was  named  Eichard  Mowbray,  and  his 
tall  companion  was  William  Featherington.  Both  were  in 
the  prime  of  life,  between  forty-five  and  fifty-five.  From 
head  to  foot  both  were  gentlemen,  and  their  passports  were 
in  the  best  order  and  regularity.  Upon  stepping  ashore, 
they  were  conducted,  at  their  desire,  to  the  *  Scheldt '  inn,  in 
the  Gudule  Street.  The  host  was  by  name  Eysvoort,  and 
iiis  inn  had  by  no  means  the  best  reputation  in  Ostend. 
The  innkeeper  was  of  course  enchanted  by  the  arrival  of 
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such  unlooked-for  guests.  They  occupied  the  best  apart- 
ments in  his  house,  and  ordered  the  choicest  fare.  The  cook 
busied  herself  in  setting  before  them  a  most  miserable 
dinner,  and  our  host  did  the  same  by  two  bottles  of  execrable 
wine.  The  islanders  ate  and  drank  with  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction.  But  the  reckoning?  Upon  this  head  the 
host  was  quite  at  ease.  The  next  morning  his  enormous 
charges  were  paid  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Thus  far 
all  was  excellent :  but  Van  Eysvoort,  unused  to  such  birds 
of  Paradise,  feared  every  moment  they  might  depart,  and 
continue  their  journey  to  Brussels.  He  very  sagely  con- 
cluded that  the  EngKshmen  did  not  cross  the  sea  to  see 
Ostend  merely,  and  to  pay  roundly  for  his  bad  cheer. 

The  pair,  however,  shewed  no  signs  of  departure  :  a  dili- 
gence offered  them  every  opportunity.  The  Englishmen 
remained  quietly ;  all  intercourse  with  the  towns-people  they 
avoided — the  sights  they  troubled  themselves  not  at  all 
about.  Every  day  they  walked  into  the  country,  and  ate 
and  drank,  smoked,  slept,  and  read  the  papers,  and  lived 
quietly  and  peaceably.  No  letters  came  to  them — they  sent 
none  off;  the  world  was  dead  to  them,  and  they  were  dead 
to  the  world. 

Every  third  morning  they  regularly  paid  their  bill ;  took 
nothing  off,  although  the  landlord  daily  charged  a  threefold 
price  for  everything.  Yan  Eysvoort  spoke  usually  but  Httle 
too,  and  troubled  himself  about  his  guests  still  less,  since 
they  paid  so  weU ;  but  these  self-same  EngHshmen  took  up 
all  his  attention.  He  puzzled  his  brain  over  and  over  again, 
and  at  last  took  his  wife  into  his  counsels;  but  as  they 
could  not  even  conjointly  solve  the  mystery,  they  consulted 
with  friends  and  neighbours  upon  what  these  Englishmen 
could  possibly  be  doing  at  Ostend. 
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^  They  are  spies/  said  one. 

^  Birds  of  flight,  who  are  escaping  punishment,'  said  others. 

At  last  the  town-clerk,  who  had  been  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, settled  the  matter. 

'  Do  not  trouble  your  heads ;  I  'U  tell  you  what  these  two 
Englishmen  are — ^they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  mad 
Englishmen.  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ]  Listen,  and 
I  '11  tell  you.  I  knew  in  London  a  man  who,  in  his  old 
age,  took  to  leading  such  a  beggarly  life,  that  for  fifteen 
years  he  lived  as  the  most  wretched  of  paupers.  From  his 
fellow-beggars  he  received  every  sort  of  annoyance ;  his  mode 
uf  life  brought  on  him  cudgeUings  and  imprisonments ;  but 
he  still  persisted.  At  last  one  morning  he  was  found  in  a 
lane,  frozen  dead !  And  listen,  he  left  a  will — ^valid,  and 
drawn  up  by  a  notary — in  which  he  disposed  of  more  than 
£50,000  to  a  village  he  had  never  seen  nor  known.  Confess 
that  that  was  a  mad  Englishman.  Such  are  those  now 
lodging  in  the  "  Scheldt."  '     So  spoke  this  clever  man. 

But  Van  Eysvoort  answered  :  *  Mad  or  not,  they  are  good 
customers  ;  they  live  and  pay  well ;  never  complain ;  and  if  1 
only  for  five  years  could  keep  such  guests,  I  should  become 
a  made  man.' 

A  week  after  this  consultation,  and  three  after  their 
arrival,  the  Englishmen  called  their  host,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  *  Herr  Van  Eysvoort,  your  hotel  pleasea  us  very  much, 
and  if  our  proposition  pleases  you,  we  may  continue  our 
acquaintance  with  each  other.' 

*  My  lord,'  answered  the  delighted  host,  with  a  low 
obeisance,  'I  am  quite  at  your  disposal;  say  your  wishes, 
and  they  shall  become  mine,  for  I  know  what  I  owe  to  such 
distinguished  guests.* 

*  My  good  friend,'  said  the  little  fat  man,  '  your  hotel  is 
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by  no  means  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be ;  you  know  you  have 
but  three  apartments  in  which  a  gentleman  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  these  look  upon  the  street.  The  rattle  of 
carts  and  carriages  makes  noise  without  end.  We  love  quiet. 
We  are  here  every  instant  disturbed.  Our  health  must  sink 
under  it.     In  short,  the  noise  is  unbearable.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  lord  :  what  can  I  do  ? 
You  are  quite  right.  It  is  true,  the  traffic  is  without  end  ; 
but  I  cannot  shut  up  the  street.' 

*  Certainly  not ;  but  the  thing  is  not  so  difficult  after  all.' 

*  What  does  my  lord  mean  V 

*  The  cost  cannot  be  important,  and  we  will  willingly  bear 
the  half.' 

*  Pray,  continue,  my  lord,'  cried  out  the  landlord,  with  a 
frankness  and  warmth  most  unusual  to  him. 

'  You  have,  behind  your  house,  a  small  garden,  in  which 
nothing  grows ;  the  old  wall  is  also  in  ruins.  Could  you 
not  build  there  a  small  house,  with  three  comfortable  rooms, 
and  there  we  shall  find  a  quiet  lodging  1  If  you  freely  give 
in  to  our  plan,  as  we  have  said,  we  will  pay  the  half.  When 
we  leave,  the  house  will  belong  to  you;  but  should  this 
not  please  you,  we  must  go,  although  we  would  willingly 
remain.' 

Yan  Eysvoort  seized  eagerly  upon  the  proposal,  finding 
his  own  advantage  in  every  view ;  he  kept  his  customers, 
and  enlarged  his  house  at  their  expense. 

The  same  evening  the  honest  Yan  Eysvoort  consulted 
with  a  builder,  who,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  his 
gossip  and  godfather.  The  builder  set  briskly  to  work  next 
morning ;  for  the  Englishmen  would  admit  of  no  delay,  and 
as  they  marked  out  the  ground,  all  was  quickly  in  progress. 

From  morning  till  night,  Mr  Eichard  Mowbray  and  Mr 
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William  Featherington  never  left  the  workmen.  Van 
Rysvoort  took  great  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  but  said 
nothing.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  quite  contented  that  the 
haste  with  which  the  Englishmen  hurried  on  the  building 
gave  no  great  guarantee  for  its  durability.  He  would  have 
been  better  pleased,  perhaps,  had  the  building  not  been 
raised  quite  so  much  in  the  corner  by  the  old  wall,  and  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  a  story  or  so  higher ;  but  his  guests 
were  inexorable,  and  would  only  allow  of  one  floor.  In 
fourteen  days,  the  garden-house  was  completed,  as  if  by 
magic.  The  Englishmen  were  so  dehghted,  that  they  took 
immediate  possession. 

Yan  Eysvoort  and  his  wife  were  now  convinced  that 
none  but  mad  Englishmen  would  leave  a  good  dry  house  for 
a  new  and  wet  one.  However,  that  was  the  business  of  his 
guests,  and  being  to  all  appearance  a  freak,  they  resolved 
that  it  should  be  well  paid  for.  The  entire  building,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  artificers  employed  upon  it,  cost 
2374  florins — a  sum  which  the  innkeeper  considered  so 
unreasonably  low,  that  he  increased  it  to  4748  florins,  for 
his  own  benefit.  Monstrous  as  was  the  bill  presented  to 
them,  the  Englishmen  paid  it,  the  avaricious  host  consoling 
his  conscience  with  the  reflection,  that  it  was  all  little  enough 
for  accommodating  such  crazy  lunatics  within  his  premises. 

This  matter  being  settled,  the  Englishmen,  now  installed 
in  their  garden-house,  seldom  made  their  appearance  out  of 
it.  They  ate,  drank,  smoked,  and  read  the  papers  as  usual ; 
but  the  most  curious  part  of  our  story  is,  that  they  allowed 
no  one  to  enter,  and  even  made  the  beds  themselves. 

All  this  time  their  accommodation  was  not  of  the  best 
order.  Perhaps  the  Erau  Yan  Rysvoort  wished  to  try  how 
little  they  could  be  pleased  witK     Nothing  could  be  worse 
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than  their  eating  and  wine;  for  honest  Herr  Eysvoort's 
'  reasoning  was,  that  before  mad  EngKshmen  should  drink  of 
a  good  vintage,  they  must  learn  to  value  it.  The  facility 
with  which  they  paid  his  double  charges  was  only  equalled 
by  the  uncomplainingness  with  which  they  swallowed  his 
ill-prepared  viands. 

The  more  shamelessness  he  exhibited,  the  greater  became 
the  forbearance  of  his  guests.  The  brain  of  mine  host  was 
always  at  work  to  solve  so  much  mystery ;  he  even  ventured 
to  display  a  certain  dogged  anger ;  still,  he  moved  not  the 
equanimity  of  his  customers.  The  most  puzzling  and 
annoying  circumstance  was  the  making  their  own  beds.  AVhy 
did  they  always  keep  themselves  fast  locked  in  ?  Why  did 
they  burn  a  light  all  night  1  They  moved  into  the  garden 
for  quiet  sleep  ;  and  yet,  since  they  had  possession,  they 
appeared  to  sleep  not  at  all !  Yan  Eysvoort  lost  himself 
in  Avild  conjecture.  He  stood  at  his  *  window  for  whole 
nights,  watching  the  light  in  the  Englishmen's  rooms  j  and 
at  last  so  puzzled  his  senses  with  his  guests,  that  he  could 
no  longer  enjoy  life.  The  bewildered  and  tormented  land- 
lord now  took  a  good  friend  or  two  more  into  his  counsels, 
and  the  result  of  a  long  deliberation  was,  that  the  two 
Englishmen  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  false  coiners. 
Van  Eysvoort,  not  a  Httle  alarmed  at  this  verdict,  passed  in 
review  the  whole  of  the  gold  pieces  he  had  received  from 
the  EngHshmen,  but  found  amongst  them  not  a  suspicious 
piece.  Urged  by  his  thrifty  better-half,  he  took  a  guinea  to 
a  neighbouring  Jewish  money-changer  to  ascertain  its  weight 
and  purity.  The  Jew  made  every  usual  test,  but  declared  it 
good.  ]^ow  was  the  honest  innkeeper  quite  at  his  wits'  end; 
so  was  his  wife ;  and  so  was  his  gossip  and  godfather,  the 
builder. 
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Things  went  on  in  this  manner  until  the  inidclle  of 
October,  when  the  Englishmen  suddenly  changed  their 
mode  of  living.  Each  bought  a  gun  and  a  shooting-pouch, 
and  went  out — ^but  never  together — as  they  said,  to  sport 
upon  the  dunes  and  canals.  At  last,  one  evening,  Mr 
Eeatherington  called  the  innkeeper,  and  informed  him  that 
they  were  both  going  upon  a  three-days'  shooting  excursion. 

And  sure  enough,  the  following  morning,  long  before 
sunrise,  a  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  the  EngKshmen,  in 
full  sporting  trim,  jumped  into  it,  and  drove  off. 

So  precipitate  were  they,  that  the  innkeeper  had  no  time 
to  make  them  his  lowest  bow,  nor  to  wish  them  a  pleasure- 
able  excursion.  During  the  next  three  days,  Yan  Eysvoort 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  perplexity.  The  Englishmen 
had  taken  with  them  the  key  of  the  garden-house  j  and  a 
hard  struggle  ensued  in  his  breast  between  curiosity  and 
discretion.  Curiosity  said,  break  open  the  garden-house; 
discretion  said,  such  an  intrusion  would  lose  him  his 
guests. 

Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  from  the  departure  of  the 
Enghshmen,  arrived,  and  still  they  did  not  appear.  In  the 
evening  a  council  was  held  in  the  inn ;  the  sitting  was  long 
and  stormy;  all  sorts  of  surmises  and  strange  hypotheses 
were  indulged  in. 

On  the  Thursday,  Yan  Eysvoort  put  on  his  greatcoat 
most  wofully,  and  went  to  give  information  to  the  police. 
He,  however,  took  this  step  very  unwillingly;  as  he  wisely 
calculated  that,  in  the  event  of  his  guests  having  met  with 
an  untimely  end,  he  could  not  quietly  possess  himself  of 
their  valuables.  The  commissary  and  three  gens  d'armes 
attended  at  the  inn,  to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

As  a  matter  of  form,  three  knocks  at  the  door  summoned 
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to  a  surrender.  Of  no  use — no  reply.  Then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  followed  the  forcing  the  entrance.  The  happy  long- 
wished-for  moment  was  now  arrived.  Lo  !  what  came  to 
sight  ?     ^N'othing,  literally  nothing  ! 

The  police  functionaries  and  the  innkeeper  started  back  in 
amazement.  Then  followed  a  long-drawn  breath  from  the 
head-over-head  peeping  band  of  curious  friends  and  relatives 
pressing  on  the  background.  A  gendarme  drew  his  sword, 
and  valiantly  rushed  into  the  apartments.  Eut  there  was 
nothing  to  encounter  but  two  empty  trunks  and  an  open 
letter.  With  these  trophies  he  hurried  back.  A  new 
movement  then  took  place.  The  commissary  read  as 
follows : 

*My  dear  Yan  Eysvoort — Convinced  that  you  are  as 
well  versed  in  the  chronicles  of  your  town  as  you  are  in  your 
ledger,  of  whose  exactitude  you  have  left  us  nothing  to 
doubt,  it  may  be  useless  to  tell  you  that  Ostend,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  mixed  up  in  the 
war  then  raging  between  Spain  and  Holland.  Your  town 
was,  from  the  year  1601  to  1604,  exposed  to  those  vicissi- 
tudes that  all  so  situated  are  liable  to,  until  the  Dutch 
garrison  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  Spanish  general  Spinola. 
Amongst  the  defenders  who  fought  like  heroes  under  the 
colours  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  many  Englishmen, 
sons  of  the  first  families  of  our  country.  In  this  band  was 
one  of  our  ancestors,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  expedition. 
Before  the  town  capitulated,  he,  with  great  caution,  hid  from 
the  capture  of  the  Spaniards  the  treasure-box. 

*  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  England  and  died,  but  not 
before  he  had  given  to  his  family  some  intelligence  of  the 
concealed  treasures.  This  good-fortune  has  devolved  upon 
us :   your  house  and  garden  were  pointed  out  as  the  spot. 
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Once  upon  our  track,  we  lost  no  time  in  installing  ourselves 
in  your  inn,  and  soon  found  reason  to  be  satisfied  with,  our 
operations.  We  have  succeeded,  without  giving  rise  to  any 
suspicions,  in  obtaining  the  possession  of  the  treasures  so 
long  and  deeply  buried  in  oblivion,  and  in  appropriating 
them  to  ourselves,  their  right  destination.  How  we  operated 
need  now  no  longer  be  a  secret ;  but,  Herr  Yan  Rysvoort,  we 
must  premise  our  disclosure  by  declaring,  upon  our  honour 
as  gentlemen,  that  we  have  fairly  let  you  into  one  half  of 
the  treasures.  So  long  as  Ostend  exists,  no  innkeeper  will 
have  again  such  profitable  guests.  You  have  robbed  us 
through  thick  and  thin,  as  though  we  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  banditti  You  have  not  only  doubly,  but 
hundredfold  chicaned  us.  We  were  determined  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  your  proceedings.  As  we  promised,  you  have 
profited.  In  the  furthest  room  you  will  find  a  portion  of  the 
floor  broken  up  :  you  will  also  find  a  hole  ten  feet  deep,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lies  an  iron  chest.  We  took  our  time 
in  removing  the  old  ducats  of  Charles  Y.  The  chest  we 
bequeath  to  you,  with  the  recommendation  that  you  fill 
up  the  chasm  again  at  your  convenience. 

*  Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  know  how  the  "  mad  EngKsh- 
men  "  are  really  named.  We  are  very  sorry  in  this  respect 
to  be  unwilling  to  oblige  you.  The  discovery  would  be  of 
no  use,  as  we  firmly  intend  never  to  set  foot  again  in  your 
memorable  town,  or  in  your  inn.  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
with  any  reflections  upon  our  conduct.  The  finance  minister 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  can  alone  call  us  to  account;  and  he, 
good  man,  has  abeady  given  up  his  claims  full  two  hundred 
years  ago ;  so,  upon  his  score,  we  lightly  trouble  ourselves. 

*For  the  future,  in  laughing  over  the  very  questionable 
conduct  you  have  shewn  us,  we  shall  always  bear  witness  to 
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the  high  esteem  with  which  we  are  impressed  as  to  your 
character  as  a  man  and  an  innkeeper.  In  the  hope  of  never 
seeing  you  again,  with  our  hearty  farewell,  we  give  you 
leave  to  call  us,  and  to  speak  of  us,  as  the 

'  Mad  Englishmen.' 

Van  Eysvoort  rolled  his  eyes  and  bit  his  lips;  but  to 
what  purpose?  The  first  transport  of  rage  having  passed 
away,  the  innkeeper  ended  the  matter  by  an  observation 
which  did  honour  to  his  perception  :  'That  these  Englishmen, 
after  all,  were  not  so  mad  as  they  seemed  to  be. 


SUSAN    OLIPHANT. 


A   TRUE   TALE. 


At  one  end  of  a  village  near  the  celebrated  Falls  of  thu 
Clyde,  and  close  on  the  river's  brink,  was  situated,  some 
years  ago,  a  neat  cottage.  It  could  not,  from  its  size,  be 
the  villa  of  a  gentleman,  yet  it  wore  a  superior  look  to  the 
dwellings  in  its  neighbourhood.  Surrounded  by  a  garden 
and  orchard,  the  exterior  of  this  cottage-dwelling  spoke  of 
modest  plenty  and  humble  contentment ;  nor  did  its  interior 
disappoint  the  opinion  formed  of  it.  Its  inmates  were  a 
man,  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  tears,  yet  still  hale  and 
vigorous  ;  his  wife,  past  middle  age ;  and  a  lovely  girl,  theii* 
only  child.  James  Oliphant  was  by  profession  a  gardener ; 
but  though  his  fruit-trees  yielded  abundantly,  and  his 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  the  finest  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
though  his  wife's  dairy  was  the  neatest,  and  her  cream  and 
butter  the  sweetest,  yet  could  not  their  apparent  means  of 
livelihood  account  for  many  of  the  comforts,  and  even 
luxuries,  which  were  to  be  found  in  their  cottage;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  reason  for  concealing  the  fact,  so  much  to 
Oliphant's  credit,  that,  having  been  gardener  for  many  years 
to  an  English  nobleman,  the  latter,  at  Im  death,  left  him  an 
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annuity  which,  though  small,  being  husbanded  with  frugality 
and  seconded  by  industry,  went  a  great  way.  James's  wife 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  this  will  account  for  the  air  of 
order,  cleanHness,  and  comfort  in  and  around  their  little 
abode ;  for  though  we  would  not  be  harsh  on  our  country- 
women, who  does  not  know  that  the  things  intended  by 
these  expressions  are  only  known  in  perfection  in  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  English  peasant  ?  Mrs  Oliphant  was  somewhat 
arbitrary,  and  very  reserved.  She  hked  to  rule,  without 
giving  reasons  for  her  conduct ;  yet  she  ruled  so  well,  and 
was  so  active  and  attentive  to  aU  her  duties,  that  she  merited 
neither  unkindness  nor  reproof,  and  the  voice  of  discord  was 
never  heard  in  their  habitation,  where  each  knew  and  per- 
formed their  own  part,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  It  is 
true,  the  girl  Susan,  with  her  fine  forehead  and  sunny  smile, 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  in  her  dark-blue  eyes,  sometimes 
longed  for  more  cheerful  society  than  that  of  her  parents,  or 
a  more  unreserved  and  congenial  mind  than  her  mother's,  in 
which  to  pour  forth  all  its  longiugs,  all  its  aspirations.  It 
would  appear  they  wished  her  to  receive  an  education  and 
breeding  somewhat  superior  to  what  a  cottage-girl  might 
require,  for  she  was  exempted  by  her  mother  from  any  part 
in  the  menial  offices  of  the  little  household;  and,  from  a 
desire  to  exclude  her  from  the  contamination  of  low  com- 
panionship, her  father  was  her  only  instructor :  but  he  was 
a  well-educated,  intelligent  man,  as  many  of  his  class  are 
known  to  be  in  Scotland,  so  that  he  was  quite  competent  to 
direct  his  child's  early  education.  She  was  always  dressed, 
too,  with  a  ladyHke  simplicity,  equally  remote  from  coarse 
plainness  and  flaunting  vulgarity,  and  her  own  little  room 
was  adorned  with  care,  and  furnished  with  books  of  elegant 
Literature.     Allowed  to  choose,  in  a  great  measure,  her  own 
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employment,  she  loved  to  tend  the  rich  flowers  her  father's 
care  procured  for  her,  to  listen  to  the  happy  notes  of  the 
birds  among  the  fruit-trees ;  but,  above  all,  to  wander  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  with  some  improving  books,  from  whose 
silent  but  eloquent  companionship  the  tone  of  her  mind  and 
feehngs  was  insensibly  raised  to  high  communing  and  grace- 
ful thoughts,  which  again  diffused  a  charm  over  her  daily 
deportment,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  her  rank  in  life. 
Treated  thus  with  lavishnindulgence,  without  a  care  or 
sorrow  to  cloud  her  days,  what  could  our  young  heroine 
desire  more  for  happiness?  But  yet,  somehow,  she  envied 
the  fond  caresses  and  unrestrained  interchange  of  feeling  and 
affection  which  she  had  witnessed  in  poorer  dwellings  than 
theirs.  She  wished  her  mother  were  not  so  distant,  and  that 
she  were  invited  to  twine  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck, 
when  she  had  repeated  to  him  her  daily  task ;  but  such  were 
not  their  winning  ways.  So  she  locked  the  loving  emotions 
of  her  heart  the  closer  in  that  pure  sanctuary,  and  contented 
herself  with  returning  her  dear  parents'  kindness  by  devoted 
meekness,  and  dutiful  obedience  to  all  their  wishes. 

Thus  passed  Susan's  childhood  and  early  youth.  When 
verging,  however,  on  womanhood,  she  earnestly  sought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  school  of  the  adjoining  parish,  not  so 
much  to  seek  society,  as  to  acquire  some  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  which  her  father  was  not  competent  to  impart. 
After  short  demurring,  and  a  private  consultation,  father 
and  mother  consented.  Eager  to  improve,  the  ardent  girl 
pursued  diligently  and  successfully  the  studies  pointed  out  to 
her ;  but  ere  many  months  had  elapsed  a  sudden  stroke  com- 
pelled the  aged  teacher  to  call  to  his  assistance  a  clever  young 
man,  the  son  of  an  early  friend,  who  was  studying  for  the 
church,  and  who  wished  to  fill  up  his  leisure  by  instructing 
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the  young.  From  this  new  instructor  Susan  obtained 
stores  of  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  than  she  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  old  schoolmaster ;  and  it  will  readily  be 
anticipated  that  these  were  rendered  all  the  more  delightful 
to  her,  by  their  coming  from  a  being  possessed  of  the  natural 
quahties  which  were  calculated  to  awaken  a  class  of  sym- 
pathies appropriate  to  her  age.  With  her  the  mastering  of 
a  task,  and  the  receiving  for  it  the  meed  of  approbation, 
were  now  matters  of  a  deeper  interest  than  before ;  in  short, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  she  had  given  her  heart  to  the 
young  teacher.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that,  a  second 
stroke  carrying  off  the  old  master,  the  new  one  sought  and 
obtained  the  appointment  to  his  situation ;  a  humble  one, 
but  presenting  a  reasonable  security  against  want.  William 
Macdonald  thought  he  might  now,  without  impropriety, 
seek  the  hand  of  his  young  pupil,  and  it  required  but  a  few 
words  to  make  him  aware  that  he  already  possessed  some 
advantages  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  After 
that  revelation — abrupt,  and  almost  unpremeditated  on 
either  side — Susan  returned  no  more  to  school.  She  shrunk 
with  instinctive  maiden  delicacy  from  throwing  herself  in 
her  lover's  way;  but  we  cannot  doubt  her  heart  beat  raptur- 
ously as,  after  a  few  days  of  her  unwonted  absence,  she  saw 
her  teacher  on  a  lovely  spring  evening  come  to  her  home  to 
learn  the  reason.  Again  and  again  he  came,  and  she  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  by  him  along  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  She  had  found  what  long  she  had  yearned  for,  a 
congenial  heart  and  cultivated  mind  with  which  to  commune, 
and  she  readily  promised,  provided  that  her  parents'  views 
were  in  harmony  with  her  own,  to  be  his  wife.  lN"eed  it  be 
said  they  gave  glad  consent.  Though  of  humble  birth, 
William's  education  had  been  liberal.     His  bearing  wa?'  that, 
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we  might  almost  say,  of  a  gentleman;  his  situation  was 
comfortable ;  his  prospects  encouraging.  So  Susan,  only  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  was  wedded  to  William  Macdonald. 

Mrs  Oliphant,  exulting,  gave  her  only  child  a  liberal 
wardrobe,  and  substantially  furnished  her  bedroom ;  her 
father  gave  her  some  articles,  with  his  fervent  blessing  ;  and 
Susan  took  possession  of  a  small  but  neat  dwelling  adjoining 
her  husband's  school. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  wedding,  the  young  wife  was 
unpacking  her  trunks,  and  arranging  tidily  her  clothes,  when 
Macdonald  entered.  *  What !  is  school  over  so  soon  ?  I  did 
not  think  it  was  so  late.' 

*  Why,  you  know  this  is  Saturday,'  replied  the  husband, 
*  leave  off  fatiguing  yourself,  and  come  and  take  a  walk ;  but 
what  is  all  this  you  have  spread  around  you*?' 

*  Dear  William,  my  mother  has  been  very  generous  and 
very  kind,'  rephed  Susan ;  '  she  has  stocked  me  with  clothes 
and  with  good  house  linens;  and  see,  here  is  a  piece  of 
Holland  for  shirts  for  you.  I  mean  to  begin  them  imme- 
diately.' 

It  is  marvellous  how  small  a  circumstance  will  serve  to 
reveal  a  propensity  hitherto  prevented  from  shewing  itself. 
Macdonald  possessed  many  good  qualities,  but  he  was 
envious  and  avaricious ;  and  the  sight  of  the  few  articles  of 
value  now  spread  out  before  him,  stimulated  these  hideous 
feelings  into  a  state  of  unhappy  activity. 

*  It  is  very  strange  how  your  mother  should  have  so  many 
fine  thiugs,'  he  observed ;  '  where  had  she  the  money  to  buy 
themr 

*I  know  not — ^how  should  I?  She  tells  not  me  her 
secrets,  if  any  she  has ;  but  you  forget,  dear  William,  she 
was  for  a  long  time  ladies-maid,  and  then  housekeeper  to  a 
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rich  and  noble  family.  Doubtless  she  saved  something ;  but 
it  is  so  kind  to  bestow  it  thus  on  me,  that  I  think  we  had 
better  take  it  gratefully,  and  never  trouble  ourselves  about 
how  she  got  it.' 

This  was  said  gaily  and  innocently ;  yet  the  next  instant, 
as  if  stung  by  an  after-thought,  a  crimson  blush  spread  over 
the  fair  face  and  brow,  and  she  exclaimed  energetically : 
^  Honestly,  William,  1 11  swear  it  was  made.  Often,  often 
IVe  heard  my  father  say  how  her  master's  family  valued 
her  incorruptible  fidelity  and  honesty.' 

'  Oh,  I  doubt  not  that ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 
my  dear  girl,'  promptly  replied  the  husband ;  *  but  * — 
the  demon  spirit  of  avarice  was  knocking  at  his  breast 
— ^  but  do  you  think  your  mother  has  anything  con- 
siderable?' 

'  I  have  not  even  an  idea.  We  have  had  every  comfort, 
and  lived  well.  All  she  has  will  be  mine  at  her  death — I 
pray  God  it  may  be  long  till  then.  She  told  me  so  the 
night  before  we  were  married  :  and,  by  the  way,  William, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  *?  I  had  almost  forgot  I  was  just 
going  to  shew  it  to  you.  My  mother  gave  me  this  at  the 
same  time,'  putting  into  his  hands  a  very  small  and  elegant 
lady's  gold  watch;  *it  was  her  young  lady's  gift  on  her 
death-bed — ^for  my  mother  sat  up  with  her  many  nights — 
mother  told  me  to  keep  it  safely ;  it  was  the  most  valuable 
thing  she  had,  and  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  But  it  is 
only  to  look  at,  William,  for  me — it  is  not  fit  for  me  to 
wear,  you  know ;  but  is  it  not  beautiful?' 

*  It  is  a  valuable  thing,  Susan,  dear ;  lay  it  up  carefully.' 
The  demon  of  avarice  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  sat 
buried  in  meditation  while  his  young  wife  wound  up  the 
watch,   put   it  to  her  ear,   and   after  looking  at  it  a  few 
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moments  with  girlish,  delight,  replaced  it  in  its  case,  and 
locked  it  in  her  drawer. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  Macdonald  found  it 
necessary  to  permit  his  wife  to  attend  the  bedside  of  her 
father,  who  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness.  Susan  was  most 
sedulous  in  her  attentions,  and  sometimes  fancied  the  invalid 
looked  anxiously,  as  if  wishing  to  speak  to  her  alone.  At 
length,  one  day,  having  hastened  to  the  cottage,  she  found 
her  mother  absent  in  the  village  on  some  necessary  errand. 
The  child  of  a  neighbour  was  in  the  kitchen,  who  told  her 
her  father  slept.  Stealing  to  his  bedside,  however,  in  a  few 
moments  he  awoke. 

*  Is  it  you,  Susan?'  asked  he  feebly;  *  where  is  your 
mother "?' 

^  Gone  out  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  shall  get  you  anything 
you  require.' 

*  It  is  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  I  want,  my  child.  Your 
mother  has  a  will  of  her  own ;  but  I  fear  I  am  dying,  and  I 
\\dll  not  leave  the  world  in  peace  with  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand,  Susan,  dear,  though  I  have  striven  to  be  a  father  to 
you,  you  are  no  child  of  mine.  Forgive  me,  Susan,  for  ever 
deceiving  you  thus.  I  say,  Susan,  you  are  not  my  daughter,' 
repeated  he  anxiously,  as  she  answered  not  at  first. 

*  Oh,  do  not  talk  so,  father — father.  He  is  raving !' 
hurriedly  exclaimed  the  terrified  girl. 

'  Nay,  hear  me ;  I  am  in  my  senses,  and  speak  the  truth. 
When  I  am  gone,  tell  your  mother  what  I  have  told  you, 
and  that  I  conjure  her  to  confide  in  you,  and  make  provision 
for  you  out  of  what  is  justly  yours,  not  hers.' 

Eut  at  this  instant  the  sound  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  return 
met  his  ear,  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  apparently  leaving  his 
well-intentioned  but  injudicious  communication  incomplete. 
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Shrinking  from  the  idea  of  his  wife's  reproach,  and  trembling 
under  her  ascendency,  he  left  one  exposed  to  the  storm 
which  he  avoided,  the  person  whom  he  ought  rather  to  have 
sheltered  if  he  could  ;  so  thoughtlessly  selfish  are  many  even 
whom  the  world  calls  worthy  characters.  Darting  a  pene- 
trating glance  at  the  uncertain  troubled  looks  of  her  husband 
and  daughter,  Mrs  Oliphant  bustled  to  his  side.  He  had 
fainted,  and  his  end  approached  rapidly.  Susan  whispered  to 
her  mother  that  he  believed  himself  dying,  which  explained, 
or  appeared  to  do  so,  the  agitation  she  had  witnessed  on  her 
entrance,  though  Susan  said  it  not  with  that  intention ; 
indeed  she  knew  not  what  to  think,  nor  how  to  act,  so 
strangely  had  her  father's  words  bewildered  her.  Remaining 
with  the  dying  man  till  her  husband  came  to  fetch  her,  they 
together  watched  the  close  of  the  scene,  then  leaving  a 
neighbour  with  the  new-made  widow,  they  returned  to  their 
home,  thus  early  visited  with  sorrow.  William  tenderly 
soothed  his  weeping  wife ;  but  when  she  reached  her  dwel- 
ling, she  shut  herself  in  her  room,  to  ask  her  sorely  agitated 
heart  what  she  ought  to  do.  '  Can  it  be  so  ?  Am  I,  indeed, 
not  his  child  •?'  A  thousand  corroborative  circumstances 
flashed  on  her  recollection.  ^  Whose,  then,  am  I  ?  The 
concealment  tells  me.'  Having  made  the  communication  to 
her  husband  without  suppressing  a  word,  the  poor  girl  clung 
to  his  breast  with  passionate  fervour,  as  if  fearful  he  would 
drive  her  thence  ;  but,  pressing  her  affectionately  closer,  he 
said  :  '  Well,  my  dear ;  compose  yourself.  What  is  that  to 
us,  that  it  should  disturb  our  happiness  for  a  moment  ?  Are 
you  not  my  wife — ^my  own  Susan  still?' 

These  few  words  lightened  the  load  of  poor  Susan's  sorrow 
of  more  than  half  its  weight;  but  she  knew  not  that  hei 
William  cherished   in   his   bosom  an  adder  wliich  was  to 
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poison  liis  peace  and  wreck  her  happiness.  What  did  it 
signify  to  him  who  was  her  father,  provided  he  could  get 
possession  of  the  ample  provision  Oliphant's  last  words 
pointed  at  1 

The  widow's  grief  upon  her  husband's  death  was 
decent,  yet  composed.  Susan  put  off  her  bridal  attire  for 
appropriate  mourning ;  and  her  husband  suppressed,  with 
effort,  the  impatience  of  the  demon-disturber  of  his  repose. 
After  questioning  and  cross-questioning  his  poor  wife,  who 
now  began  to  be  aware  of  the  passion  which  possessed  him, 
Macdonald  at  length  insisted  that  Susan  should  deliver 
James  Oliphant's  last  instructions  to  the  widow.  It  had 
been  Mrs  Ohphant's  habit,  as  was  natural,  never  to  pass  her 
daughter's  door  without  calling;  and  each  evening,  when 
they  had  not  so  met  during  the  day,  and  now,  especially,  in 
the  retirement  of  her  new-made  widowhood,  Susan's  walk 
with  William  was  to  her  cottage.  But  again  and  again 
the  sensitive  daughter  shrunk  from  her  hateful  task,  till 
Macdonald  threatened  to  undertake  it  himself;  therefore, 
knowing  he  was  irritable,  and  her  mother  resolute,  for  fear 
of  an  outbreak  of  temper  between  the  only  two  beings  in 
the  world  she  had  to  love,  the  devoted  young  "wife  set 
out  alone  to  perform  her  mission.  Her  mother's  cottage 
was  trim  and  snug  as  usual;  the  widow's  grief  had  not 
hindered  her  accustomed  cares.  Susan  trembled  violently, 
but  at  last  faltered  out  the  substance  of  her  last  con- 
versation with  him  she  had  ever  called  her  father.  The 
widow  heard  her  out  with  marvellously  little  change  of 
countenance  and  manner.  At  the  conclusion  she  wept. 
*Yes,  my  poor  girl,  there  is  a  mystery  about  your  birth 
that  had  better  be  left  as  it  is,  for  it  has  already  cost 
much  sorrow.     I  beg  you  will,   at  least,  ask  no  more  on 
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the  subject  at  present.     A  time  may  come  when  you  will 
know  all.' 

Macdonald  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  wife's  report 
of  this  interview.  Bent  on  betteriug  his  condition,  the 
good-will  of  a  school  in  the  next  town  was  to  be  sold,  and 
he  coveted  the  possession ;  but  his  wife's  mother  approved 
not  of  the  plan,  and  refused  the  means.  Several  violent 
altercations  consequently  took  place  between  him  and  the 
widow  Oliphant  on  the  subject  of  what  he  insisted  was 
Susan's  portion;  and  no  asseverations  of  the  widow,  that 
she  possessed  only  her  own — and  that,  except  by  her 
choice,  his  wife  was  entitled  to  no  part  of  it — nor 
yet  the  sorrowful  pleadings  of  the  distressed  Susan, 
could  stop  the  unseemly  and  unwonted  strife.  At  length 
Macdonald,  hoping  to  force  his  mother-in-law  to  meet 
his  views,  positively  forbade  any  intercourse  between  her 
and  his  wife,  and  became  harsh  and  unkind  to  the 
young  and  lovely  being  who  had  so  lately  surrendered 
her  happiness  to  his  keeping.  The  struggle  between  avarice 
and  liis  better  nature  now  became  deadly  in  his  breast ;  and 
one  bitter  autumn  day  he  took  his  way  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs 
Oliphant.  Outrageous  was  the  war  of  words  in  the  scene 
that  ensued;  and  the  schoolmaster  returned  to  his  young 
wife  in  a  state  of  horrible  excitement.  The  fiend  had 
triumphed,  and  was  raging  uncontrolled  within.  He 
vociferated  words  of  reproach  to  the  unoffending  Susan ; 
yea,  with  coward  hand  drove  her  from  him,  and  then  fled 
from  the  house.  The  cold  chill  of  despair  struck  to  the 
heart  of  the  hapless  Susan;  but  when,  after  a  period  of 
time,  she  found  that  her  husband  returned  not,  she  flew 
rather  than  walked  to  the  home  of  her  contented  happy 
childhood.     Here  she  immediately  perceived  that  an  angry 
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interview  had  taken  place  "between  her  husband  and  her 
mother. 

*  My  dear  mother,  tell  me  all,  I  beseech  you  ' 

*  Mother  !  I  am — for  I  must  now  reveal  what  I  hoped  to 
remain  secret — I  am  not  your  mother.' 

'  Tell  me,  tell  me  in  pity,'  said  Susan,  '  have  I  indeed  no 
mother  to  fly  to  in  this  dismal  hour  1  Oh  !  I  will  bless  you 
for  ever,  if  you  will  only  let  me  call  you  my  mother  ! '  More 
moved  than  she  had  ever  been  by  the  piteous  looks  and 
words,  and  yet  more  piteous  situation  of  the  gentle,  forlorn, 
and  so  lately  happy  girl,  the  widow  raised  her  kindly,  and 
besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  hear  the  tale  which  the  selfish 
passions  of  her  husband  had,  by  his  frenzied  provocations, 
wrung  from  the  long  unmoved  and  imperious  woman. 
Susan  fixed  a  glazed  yet  anxious  eye  on  the  speaker  as  she 
proceeded.  ^  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  The  time, 
however,  is  come  when  you  must  know  the  truth;  and, 
remember,  the  disclosure  has  not  been  of  my  seeking.     I 

was,  as  you  know,  housekeeper  in  the  noble  family  of . 

My  lovely  youngest  lady  was  your  mother ! '  Susan,  in 
an  agony  of  distress,  shuddered,  but  remained  calm.  '  There 
had  been,  as  I  learnt  from  indistinct  expressions  of  my  dying 
mistress,  a  species  of  marriage  between  her  and  your  father, 
a  gentleman  of  high  degree,  but  it  had  been  secret  and 
irregular.  There  was  not  at  any  rate  a  vestige  of  evidence 
of  the  deed,  and  therefore  there  hung  over  your  birth  aU  the 
disgrace  of  illegitimacy.  Your  father  was  absent  with  his 
regiment.  To  shield  your  mother  and  her  family's  proud 
name,  I  conveyed  you  secretly  to  James,  my  late  husband, 
who  was  head-gardener,  and  then  my  suitor.  He  succeeded 
in  placing  you  in  safety  with  a  nurse,  while  I  remained,  for 
the  few  days  life  was  granted,  with  the  poor  mother.     I 
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never  left  her  or  her  remains  till  I  saw  them  laid,  in  unsus- 
pected purity,  in  a  lamented  grave.  The  night  of  her  death 
she  gave  me  the  watch  you  have,  faintly  whispering  :  "  Give 
it  to  my  child,  if  she  survives."  ' 

*  Oh  !  dear  and  precious  legacy  of  her  who  gave  me  being !' 
wept  the  desolate  orphan,  as  if  over  a  mother's  grave. 

*  Hear  me  out,  my  poor  girl.  After  a  short  time  I  joined 
him  who  then  became  my  husband;  and  communicating 
with  your  father,  who  was  abroad,  was  commanded  by  him 
to  keep  the  birth  of  his  child  secret  as  the  grave  that  had 
sheltered  its  mother,  bestowing  on  me  a  sum  of  money, 
vested  in  my  own  name;  but — such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me — trusting  to  me  to  provide  for  the  offspring  of 
error  and  sorrow.  1S[ ot  unworthy  was  I  of  the  trust  thus 
confided  in  me,'  proceeded  she  proudly.  '  You  know,  Susan, 
I  have  cared  for  you ;  I  have  educated  and  provided  for  you 
far  beyond  our  seeming  station.  It  was  my  pride  and 
joy  to  surround  you  even  with  elegances.  ^Notwithstanding 
what  I  told  you,  after  the  unfortunate  disclosure  my  late 
husband  made  to  you,  your  father  yet  lives ;  and  some  of 
the  books  and  articles  you  have  were  sent  to  me  by  him  for 
your  use.' 

*  "Which — which  are  they  ? '  again  interrupted  the  anxious 
Susan. 

*  You  shall  know  that  by  and  by,'  soothingly  rephed  the 
woman.  ^  I  always  intended  you  should  have  abundantly 
sufficient  for  your  moderate  and  reasonable  wants ;  but  in 
such  a  form,  and  at  such  times,  as  I  saw  best.  Eut  the 
violence,  pertinacity,  and  avarice  of  your  husband  has  pro- 
voked this  disclosure,  and  to  his  own  complete  discomfiture ; 
since  I  have  at  length  convinced  him/  she  bitterly  added, 
*  that  neither  the  law  he  threatened  me  with,  nor  any  power 
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lie  could  appeal  to,  can  procure  him  what  he  seeks.  The 
name  of  your  father  I  am  bound  to  conceal,  and  neither 
coaxing  nor  violence  shall  force  it  from  me.  The  only  other 
being  who  knew  it,  sleeps  now  in  the  silence  of  death. 
Even  you,  poor  innocent  sufferer  for  the  faults  of  others, 
must  not  ask  me  this.'  But  she  spoke  to  nearly  insensible 
ears.  Susan's  brain  had  hardly  comprehended  the  latter 
part  of  her  communications.  Seeing  the  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  girl,  she  immediately  accompanied  her 
home.  The  wretched  Macdonald,  already  half-repenting, 
yet  writhing  under  resentment  and  disappointment,  saw 
them  pass  his  school  window,  but  forbore  to  intrude  upon 
them. 

Hardly  conscious  as  she  was,  when  placed  in  her  own  bed, 
the  heart-stricken  mourner  pointed  to  her  drawer,  and  eagerly 
persisted  that  her  now  pitying  and  anxious  attendant  should 
bring  her  something  from  thence.  The  widow  at  length 
comprehended  her,  and  placed  in  the  trembling  hands  of  liei 
prot6g6e  the  watch,  the  legacy  of  her  dying  mother.  Clasping 
and  kissing  it,  she  hung  its  chain  around  her  neck,  and  hid 
the  bauble  in  her  bosom.  When  Mrs  Oliphant  had  done 
what  she  could  for  the  comfort  of  the  nearly  unconscious 
invalid,  she  left  her  to  seek  medical  aid,  first  calling 
Macdonald,  who,  conscience-stricken  at  what  had  been  his 
cruel  work,  hung  with  tender  grief  and  self-reproach  over 
the  uncomplaining  sufferer.  A  dry  and  burning  kiss,  a  few 
murmured  words  of  fondness,  were  all  her  reply  to  his  flood 
of  tears  and  passionate  entreaties  for  forgiveness.  .  The  same 
night  Susan's  senses  wholly  forsook  her ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  human  skill  could  do,  ere  five  days  more  her 
spirit  had  fled,  the  victim  of  parental  error,  and  of  the 
eclfish  passions  of  her  husband. 
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When  the  solemn  scene  was  finally  closed,  what  must 
have  been  the  sensations  of  the  survivors  I  We  would  not 
seek  to  veil  errors  every  one  must  condemn — selfishness  and 
avarice  persisted  in,  and  terminating  in  the  untimely  death 
of  a  youthful  wife,  the  only  being  blameless  in  this  domestic 
tragedy.  Macdonald  obtained  employment  in  a  distant 
town,  and  returned  no  more  to  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
We  trust  he  has  spent  his  days  in  penitence  and  humble 
contentment.  Mrs  Oliphant  remained  in  her  cottage,  and 
hired  a  persbn  to  cultivate  her  garden.  It  must  have 
appeared,  if  we  have  faithfully  sketched  her  character,  that 
she  was  not  a  woman  of  much  sentiment  or  sensibility ;  yet 
she  mourned  for  the  being  she  had  brought  up  as  her  own 
with  a  quiet,  yet  more  settled  grief,  than  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Not  many  weeks  after  Susan's  death,  a  plain 
travelling  chariot  stopped  at  the  village  inn,  and  a  noble- 
looking  man,  its  only  occupant,  inquired  for  Mrs  Oliphant. 
AlightiQg,  he  was  shewn  to  her  dwelling,  and  dismissed  his 
little  guide  thither,  with  a  liberal  recompense.  Great  was 
the  widow's  surprise— much  greater  than  usual  the  trial  of 
her  habitual  self-possession — when  he  stood  before  her ;  for, 
though  eighteen  years  had  passed  over  them,  she  at  once 
recognised  him.  After  ascertaining  that  no  one  was  within 
hearing,  *  I  come  to  see  you,  my  good  friend,'  the  stranger 
said,  ^  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of  my  child.  Your  last 
letter  told  me  of  her  comfortable  marriage.  I  may  not 
indulge  all  I  feel ;  but  I  would  fain  for  once  see  her — see 
the  liviQg  resemblance,  as  you  have  often  told  me,  of  my 

poor  unhappy' Agitation  choked  his  utterance,  but 

his  faithful  servant  wept  bitterly.  *  Ah  !  what  is  this  I  seel' 
glancing  at  her  weeds ;  *  you  are  lately  become  a  widow ;  I 
had  not  at  first  observed  it.     Well,  but,  Mrs  Oliphant ' 
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and  he  was  proceeding  with  some  common-place  words  of 
consolation. 

'  Tis  not  my  widowhood  I  mourn,  my  lord,  though  that 
now  seems  more  sorrowful  than  before.  You  have  come 
to  see  your  lovely  child;  and  oh,  how  would  her  poor 
heart  now  have  been  satisfied !  but  she  sleeps  in  the 
cold  grave.  Alas,  that  I  live  to  tell  it !' — wringing  her  hands 
in  a  paroxysm  of  distress.  The  shock  was  great ;  but  the 
father  hstened  with  deep  interest  to  the  particulars  Mrs 
Oliphant  chose  to  give  him  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of 
his  hapless  child,  the  circumstances  leading  to  which,  it  may 
be  beheved,  were  smoothed  over,  perhaps  in  kindness.  The 
stranger  looked  around  him — he  saw  the  books  he  had  sent 
her — ^the  flowers  she  had  reared — ^her  favourite  canary,  in  its 
spacious  cage,  caroUing  the  cheerful  notes  she  had  so  often 
listened  to.  He  asked  to  have  something  that  had  belonged 
to  her,  and  the  watch,  which  the  widow  had  taken  from  the 
inanimate  remains,  together  with  its  history,  was  given  to 
liim.  Finally,  he  shed  tears  in  bitter  anguish  over  the 
humble  grave  of  the  being  who  had  been  wronged  so  deeply. 

Such  were  the  emotions  wrung  by  remorse  from  a  heart 
not  wholly  lost  to  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature.  A 
humbled,  childless,  unhonoured  man,  he  returned  to  those 
scenes  of  high  life  where  there  are  many  bosoms  besides  his 
concealing  under  a  gay  outside  a  sin  and  sorrow-stricken 
heart.  Oh  that  the  rich  and  great  would  reflect  in  time  on 
the  consequences  that  may  flow  from  selfishness  and  error, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  others,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  one  who  ever  is  the  most  innocent,  though  the  most 
wronged.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  seen  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  provide  a  moderate  happiness  for  the  unfortunate 
victim ;  but,  even  if  her  married  lot  had  been  happier,  was 
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it  altogether  appropriate  ?  Alas,  no  !  IrJieritiiig  by  nature 
the  high-toned  mind  and  delicate  tastes  of  her  parents,  she 
was  cast  in  a  field  where  these  never  could  have  received 
their  proper  gratifications,  and  where  unhappiness  conse- 
quently must  have  sooner  or  later  befallen  her ;  where,  as  it 
was,  the  shock  which  they  received  from  one  set  of  adverse 
circumstances  proved  the  cause  of  her  lamentable  fate — a 
broken  heart  and  an  early  grave. 


TEN      POUNDS. 

A    TALE. 

*Ten  pounds!'  exclaimed  John  Hawker,  as  he  refolded  a 
letter  and  put  it  into  his  inmost  pocket,  for  fear  it  should  he 
seen  hy  his  wife.  *Ten  pounds  lost — gone — and  I  shall 
never  he  able  to  make  it  up  again.  Oh  dear,  what  will 
become  of  me?'  John  Hawker's  anxiety  was  so  intense,  that 
it  broke  out  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  he  was  wiping  his 
brow  when  his  wife  entered  the  little  parlour.  He  turned 
pale,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  laid  hold  of  a  chair  to  steady 
himself,  lest  she  should  see  how  much  he  trembled. 

^  ^Hiy,  John,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Hawker,  *  you  seem  dread- 
fully vexed  about  your  brother's  family  leaving  the  town. 
For  my  part,  T  feel  their  going  away  is  like  a  load  taken  off 
me,  for  they  were  always  borrowing  something  or  other,  and 
having  things  upon  trust  out  of  the  shop.  Even  up  to  the 
last  minute,  if  I  had  not  looked  pretty  sharp  after  them,  we 
should  have  never  got  that  two  pounds  eleven  and  odd  they 
ran  up  for  groceries.'  John  groaned  in  spirit ;  for  well  he 
knew  that  the  ^ small  account'  had  been  paid  out  of  the 
money  he  had  lent  his  brother,  and  he  buttoned  his  coat 
tightly  over  him,  lest  a  comer  of  the  letter  which  announced 
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the  borrower's  inability  to  return  the  loan  should  reveal 
itself  to  betray  the  secret. 

*I  don't  wish  them  any  harm/  added  Mrs  Hawker 
benevolently,  *and  hope  they  will  do  better  as  emigrants 
to  Australia  than  they  could  do  here.  But  I  doubt  it,  John : 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children  in  a  foreign  country 
stands  but  a  poor  chance.  However,  we  shaU  see.'  Mrs 
Hawker's  remarks  were  cut  short  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
errand-boy  exclaiming  *  Shop ! '  and  she  bustled  out  to 
serve  a  customer. 

When  his  wife  retired,  John  drew  aside  the  green  curtain, 
and  peeped  through  the  glass  door  to  see  who  the  customer 
might  be ;  a  practice  which  he  had  invariably  indulged  in 
during  the  last  month — ever  since,  in  fact,  he  had  clandes- 
tinely lent  his  brother  the  fatal  ten  pounds.  To  his  horror, 
the  individual  who  was  being  served  with  the  various 
articles  in  which  he  was  licensed  to  deal,  proved  to  be  the 
customer  whom  of  all  others  he  dreaded  most  to  find  in 
communication  with  his  wife.  The  truth  is,  poor  John, 
being  only  a  cipher  in  his  own  chandlery  business,  had 
committed  a  kind  of  fraud — or  rather,  it  would  have  been  a 
fraud,  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  swindle  himself.  The 
customer  now  in  the  shop  had  paid  him  an  account,  and 
instead  of  duly  handing  the  proceeds  over  to  the  head  of  the 
firm — in  other  words,  to  his  *  good  lady ' — he  lent  them  to 
his  brother.  From  that  moment,  peace  was  banished  from 
his  breast.  The  fear  of  being  found  out  haunted  him 
constantly.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  man  would  have  lent  the 
cash  in  spite  of  his  wife,  and  boldly  owned  the  deed.  But 
John's  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  In  matters  of  business, 
he  was  so  completely  under  uxorial  control,  that  he  wojdd 
have  looked  on  such  a  disclosure  with  a  dread  equivalent  to 
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contemplating  poison.  Not  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Hawker  lived 
unhappily  together — ^far  from  it ;  for,  apart  from  the  shop, 
LIrs  Hawker  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection  :  the  wife 
was  amiable,  attentive,  and  kind,  but  the  shopwoman  was 
imperious,  exacting,  inflexible ! 

We  left  John  peeping  under  the  curtain  of  the  little  shop- 
parlour.  He  watched  the  motions  of  the  customer  and  his 
wife  with  intense  suspense,  trembling  lest  it  should  come 
out  that  he  had  received  the  money.  The  buyer  and  seller 
were  in  close  conversation,  but  it  was  evidently  on  indifferent 
topics.  Presently  Mrs  Hawker's  brow  darkened ;  the  cus- 
tomer produced  a  paper,  which  was  not  unlike,  in  outward 
appearance,  John's  own  receipt !  He  could  look  no  longer, 
and  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  overpowered  with  dread. 
His  hour  was  surely  come,  for  his  wife  bounced  into  the 
room  with  terrible  haste.  She  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! 
The  dishonesty  of  some  people  was  really  shocking  !  ^  Your 
brother,'  continued  the  dame,  ^actually  had  the  impudence 
to  ask  Mrs  Thompson  to  lend  him  ten  pounds,  when  he 
knew  he  was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and  could  never 
repay  it.' 

^  Indeed ! '  replied  John,  feigning  astonishment,  but  in 
reality  suddenly  delighted  to  find  he  was  yet  safe;  ^and 
that  paper  she  shewed  you  was' 

*  His  letter  soliciting  the  accommodation.  !N'ot  that  I 
think  the  Thompsons  are  able,  if  willing,  to  be  so  generous, 
for  they  have  not  yet  paid  us  their  last  half-year's  account.' 

Though  once  more  experiencing  the  delights  of  temporary 
relief,  John  Hawker  determined,  when  his  wife  returned  to 
her  shop  duties,  to  devote  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  to 
staving  off,  to  a  still  more  distant  period,  the  catastrophe 
be  so  much  dreaded.     He  pored  over  the  ledger,  which  ho 
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luckily  kept,  to  pick  out  some  bill  which  he  could 
safely  present,  and  get  paid,  so  as  to  transfer  the  money 
to  the  Thompsons'  account,  and  thus  close  it.  After  a 
long  search,  he  selected  a  twelve-pound  biU  owing  by 
Mr  Staple,  the  timber-merchant.  He  knew  the  cash  would 
be  immediately  forthcoming,  and  lost  no  time  in  applying 
for  it. 

John  found  Staple  sitting  alone  over  his  wine  after  dinner, 
and  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invitation  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  glass.  The  conversation  turned,  as  usual,  on  the 
hardness  of  the  times — a  subject  on  which  John  invariably 
expressed  himself  with  great  despondency.  Staple,  who 
was  a  peculiarly  good-hearted  person,  construed  the  grocer's 
lamentations  Hterally,  and  kno^ving  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  deserving  people,  offered  to  be  of  any  assistance.  An 
idea  instantly  darted  into  John^s  brain — which,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  never  fertile  in  expedients — that  had  never  before 
entered  it.  Would  Staple,  besides  paying  his  account,  lend 
him  ten  pounds  1  The  wine  inspired  him  with  courage,  and 
he  asked  the  favour — it  was  not  denied — and  John  Hawker 
experienced  a  feeling  of  ease  and  security  he  had  been  a 
stranger  to  for  more  than  a  month.  Still,  the  pleasure  was 
not  without  its  alloy  j  to  remove  which  it  was  necessary  to 
solicit  another,  and,  as  he  thought,  a  greater  favour.  He 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  not  to  be  resisted  :  '  If 
Mr  Staple  would  be  good  enough  not,  on  any  consideration, 
to  mention  the  transaction  to  his  wife?' 

Staple  faithfully  promised.  *  But  there  is  one  thing,' 
continued  the  lender,  *  about  which  I  am  extremely  parti- 
cular, and  that  is  punctuality  of  payment.  You  must  let 
me  have  the  money  again  before  the  25th  of  March,  for  on 
that   day   I   make   up   my  accounts,'      As  this  was  three 
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months  to  come,  John  faithfully  promised,  and  jo}^ully 
departed  with  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr  Hawker's  despondency  had  been 
the  talk  of  the  town ;  but  since  his  visit  to  Staple,  his  spirits 
had  so  manifestly  improved,  that  it  gave  the  neighbours  a 
new  theme  for  their  gossip.  At  length,  after  many  guesses, 
they  thought  they  discovered  a  cause  for  John's  unusual 
liveliness  in  the  prosperity  of  the  grocery  establishment. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  had  come  to  reside  on  his  estate, 
and  made  a  point  of  confining  his  custom  to  the  tradesmen 
of  the  town,  none  of  whom  felt  the  benefit  of  Lord  Winter's 
patronage  so  extensively  as  the  Hawkers.  Had,  however, 
their  acquaintances  known  the  truth,  they  would  have 
perceived  that  this  accession  of  good-fortune  brought  no 
benefit  to  John  himself;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  business 
flourished,  so  did  the  managing  partner's  vigilance  increase. 
Mrs  Hawker  looked  narrowly  into  the  state  of  the  books 
every  night,  calculated  the  profits,  withdrew  them  from  the 
till,  and  kept  them  under  lock  and  key  with  the  most  exact 
and  unbending  regularity.  In  this  state  of  things  there 
appeared  but  a  small  prospect  of  John  being  able,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  scrape  together  Staple's  ten  pounds 
by  the  day  he  had  promised  to  return  it ;  and  as  the  time 
approached,  his  despondency  and  terror  returned.  Seeing 
no  prospect  of  averting  a  forfeiture  of  his  word  to  his  friend, 
he  never  met  him  without  descanting  more  dolefully  than 
ever  on  the  hardness  of  the  times  and  the  badness  of  trade. 
Staple  sincerely  pitied  him,  but  hoped  he  would  be  punctual 
in  his  pa}Tnent  on  Lady-Day. 

As  Mrs  Hawker  had  few  weaknesses,  she  may  be  readily 
forgiven  for  one  which  she  possessed,  in  a  predominant 
degree.     Considering  herself,  perhaps  justly— for  her  father 
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was  an  attorney — somewhat  above  her  present  station  in 
life,  she  had  a  habit  of  boasting  and  making  as  much  pre- 
tension to  gentility  as  she  possibly  could.  Hence  it  was 
not  unnatural  that,  out  of  the  increased  profits  of  trade, 
she  should  treat  herself  with  a  new  bonnet  oftener  than 
heretofore ;  should  fit  up  her  ^  first-floor  front,'  as  she  called 
it,  in  a  superior  style,  and  make  certain  other  additions  to 
the  household  expenses,  as  were  fully  warranted  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  business.  jSTow,  all  this  ought  to 
have  made  John  Hawker  all  the  happier ;  but,  alas  !  it 
augmented  his  misery.  The  25th  rapidly  approached,  and 
his  good  lady  was  spending  the  money  which  ought,  in 
strict  justice,  to  be  saved  for  liquidating  the  loan. 

On  Sunday  she  appeared  at  church  in  a  new  Tuscan 
bonnet,  with  blue  trimmings,  which  was  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  surrounding  congregation — at  least,  of  the 
female  part  of  it.  Conscious  of  the  efi"ect  she  had  produced, 
Mrs  Hawker  was,  on  her  way  home,  peculiarly  chatty  to  all 
and  sundry  of  the  town  gossips.  Amongst  others,  she  and 
her  husband  were  joined  by  Mr  Staple,  who,  after  a  well- 
turned  comphment  to  the  lady's  blooming  looks  and  elegant 
attire,  turned  to  John,  remarking  that  times  could  not  be 
so  desperate,  after  all.  John  presented  his  longest  face, 
and  assured  his  friend  that  business  was  as  bad  as  it  could 
be,  that  money  was  very  scarce,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
difficulties  now  a  days  of  making  ends  meet.  From  this, 
however,  Mrs  Hawker  decidedly  dissented.  For  her  part, 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and 
had  no  notion  of  Hving  in  the  hugger-mugger  way  that 
some  people  would  live  in  if  they  could  have  their  will. 
Indeed,  she  was  fitting  up  the  front  drawing-room  in  a 
genteel  manner,  that  they  might  occasionally  see  their  friends 
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in  a  social  way.  Poor  Jolin  !  in  vain  were  all  his  nudges 
and  looks  of  entreaty  to  admonish  her  to  change  the  subject. 
Every  word  uttered  by  her  belied  the  plea  of  poverty  he 
was  constantly  putting  in  to  Staple ;  but,  being  on  a  favourite 
topic,  Mrs  Hawker  still  went  on.  '  There  was  a  carpet,  for 
instance,  I  bought  at  Tod's' 

'  A  cheap  Kidderminster  merely,'  remarked  the  grocer. 

^  IN'ot  at  all  cheap  ! '  observed  the  lady  tartly ;  '  for  when 
I  buy  things,  I  like  them  good  and  serviceable.  One  don't 
buy  a  carpet  every  day ;  do  we,  Mr  Staple  ? ' 

Mr  Staple  hoped  not. 

*  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  sofa  with  Morrison  the  broker, 
but' 

*  But  you  know,  my  dear,'  interrupted  John  in  an  insinu- 
ating tone,  ^  we  cannot  afford  it.' 

'I'll  see  about  that,  Mr  Hawker,'  said  the  groceress,  *if  I 
can  only  get  Morrison  down  to  my  price.' 

'  Well,  well,  you  know  best,'  returned  John,  who  felt  that 
he  had  carried  his  contradictions  as  far  as  he  dared.  Here 
Staple  turned  to  go  off  towards  his  own  house,  and  on  parting, 
Mrs  Hawker  pressed  him  to  drop  in  some  evening  in  a 
friendly  way.  ^  We  have  just  got  two  dozen  of  gold-coloured 
sherry  down  from  London.' 

*  I  am  deHghted  to  find  you  are  getting  on  so  well  in  the 
world,*  remarked  Staple,  as  he  shook  hands.  Ey  this  time 
John  was  completely  bewildered;  but  quickly  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  his  situation,  when  his  friend  added  significantly : 
^  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  on  the  twenty-fifth,  John?' 

John  was  too  frightened  to  reply,  so  Staple  went  away 
without  receiving  an  answer. 

'  So,  so,'  said  Mrs  Hawker  in  a  tone  of  severe  inquiry ; 
*  what  is  going  on  on  the  twenty-fifth  V 
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John  made  a  migMy  effort  to  utter — *  Nothing/ 

'  Nothing !  eh,  John  ?  as  if  I  did  not  know  Staple  of  old. 
But  take  care,  if  you  do  dine  with  him  on  that  day,  you 
don't  come  home  in  the  state  you  did  last  Christmas. 
Indeed,  if  I  were  you,  John,  I  would  not  go  at  all.* 

Alas  !  John  only  wished  he  might  have  it  in  his  power 
for  once  to  disobey  his  better-half;  but  as  he  saw  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  being  able,  with  any  face,  to  visit  his 
friend  on  the  day  named,  he  faithfully  promised  that  he 
wouldn't.     Oh,  that  ten  pounds  ! 

Again  the  neighbours  noticed  that  John  Hawker  had 
relapsed  into  the  old  state  of  melancholy ;  neither  was  this 
overlooked  by  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain  she  tried  to  rouse 
him — vain  were  her  treats  after  supper  of  little  tumblers  of 
the  gold-coloured  sherry  and  warm  water;  for  every  drop 
John  swallowed,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  committing  a  fraud 
on  his  only  creditor.  Yain  was  her  triumph  over  Morrison 
the  broker,  when  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  sofa  at  her 
own  price ;  for  John  shared  not  in  her  exultation.  *  How,' 
thought  the  wretched  grocer,  '  can  I  face  Staple,  when  the 
news  of  the  outlay  comes  to  his  ears  V 

How  indeed  ?  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all ;  but 
never  did  it  make  an  individual  so  timid  as  John  Hawker. 
The  certainty  of  being  unable  to  keep  his  engagement 
troubled  him  with  a  morbid  dread  of  meeting  his  creditor. 
For  three  weeks  before  the  appointed  day  he  feared  to  leave 
bis  shop,  lest  he  should  encounter  Staple  on  the  street,  and 
feared  to  stay  at  home,  lest  Staple  should  call.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  when  he  could  invent  no  reasonable  excuses 
for  going  errands  of  business  for  his  head-partner,  he  was 
observed  to  turn  the  comers  of  every  street  with  the  utmost 
caution,  taking  a  careful  survey  of  its  passengers  before  he 
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ventured  to  enter  it.  Once,  when  he  thought  he  saw  Staple 
approaching  him,  he  darted  down  a  blind  alley ;  and  another 
time,  when  labouring  under  a  similar  delusion,  he  rushed 
into  a  doctor's  shop,  and  asked  for  a  certain  drug  with  so 
much  incoherency  of  manner,  that  the  dispenser  refused  to 
supply  him. 

At  length  the  awful  twenty-fifth  arrived  ! 

Still,  all  John's  tribulation  was  groundless,  for  he  heard 
nothing  from  Staple.  Eut  who  could  foretell  the  sweeping 
catastrophe  which  may  be  awaiting  him  ?  Was  the  creditor 
nursing  up  all  his  wrath  till  the  default  of  payment  had 
been  actually  committed?  Would  he,  in  violation  of  his 
pledge,  tell  Mrs  Hawker?  John's  hair  stood  on  end  at  the 
bare  anticipation.  But  no,  no ;  he  knew  Staple  better — 
never  was  so  strict  a  man  of  his  word.  He  may  go  to  law 
for  the  debt — resort,  in  fact,  to  great  extremities  to  get  it 
paid ;  but  the  last  extremity  of  all — the  divulging  the  secret 
to  his  wife — was  a  piece  of  malice,  John  felt,  would  never 
be  hurled  against  him,  and  John  was  right. 

The  twenty-fifth  passed  over;  the  next  day,  the  twenty- 
seventh,  and  not  a  word  from  Staple  about  the  ten  pounds. 
This  silence  was  ominous ;  it  boded  either  great  good  or  dire 
evil.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  however,  John's  terrible  sus- 
pense was  put  an  end  to.  Staple  had  gone  to  London  on 
some  pressing  business  !  ^  Perhaps,'  said  John,  the  first 
moment  he  found  himself  alone,  while  rubbing  his  hands 
with  such  ecstatic  violence  that  his  linen  shop-sleeves  looked 
like  a  couple  of  white  ribbons — '  perhaps,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  Staple  has  forgotten  the  ten  pounds  ! ' 

From  the  moment  this  egregious  improbability  possessed 
the  mind  of  John  Hawker,  his  spirits  exhibited  symptoms  of 
fresh  elation.     Whenever  his  wife  had  a  commission  for  him 
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to  execute  out  of  doors,  instead  of  making  all  manner  of 
excuses  for  getting  off  the  job,  lie  surprised  her  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  undertook  it.  He  walked  along 
the  streets  with  a  bold  step  and  confident  air,  never 
dreaming  of  looking  round  the  comers.  !N'ay,  he  even 
ventured  once  or  twice  past  Staple's  own  house,  although 
lie  had  previously  gone  many  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
it.  On  one  of  these  excursions  this  comfortable  condition 
of  mind  was  doomed  to  receive  a  severe  check.  John  met 
the  postman,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter.  He  glanced 
at  the  post-mark,  and  turned  pale;  it  was  from  London. 
With  a  cautious  step,  but  trembling  hand,  he  sought  out 
the  most  retired  part  of  the  road,  and  broke  the  seal.  Sure 
enough  it  was  from  Staple.  After  upbraiding  the  grocer  for 
breaking  his  word,  the  writer  gave  him  peremptory  notice, 
that  unless  the  ten  pounds  were  paid  *  immediately'  (and 
under  this  word  were  scored  three  very  conspicuous  dashes), 
the  affair  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney — a 
London  attorney;  for  Staple  was  unwilling  to  expose  the 
defaulter  to  his  neighbours  by  employing  one  belonging  to 
the  town. 

It  is  truly  said  that  no  situation  is  so  desperate  but  it  is 
possible  to  extract  some  comfort  out  of  it ;  and  though  the 
terrors  of  the  law  too  surely  awaited  the  miserable  shop- 
keeper, yet  one  shred  of  satisfaction  remained;  it  was 
evident  that  Staple  didn't  mean  to  tell  his  wife.  While 
safe  from  such  a  disclosure,  John  felt  almost  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  law. 

It  was  well  he  was  thus  fortified ;  for  exactly  a  week 
after  the  receipt  of  the  epistle,  while  he  was  serving  in  the 
shop,  a  small  slip  of  paper  was  thrust  into  his  hand  by  a 
stranger  who  came  in  under  pretence  of  inquiring  the  price 
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of  mottled  soap.  Luckily,  at  that  moment  Mrs  Hawker's 
back  was  turned — ^for  she  was  weighing  off  treacle — and 
John  was  able  to  crush  the  memorandum  in  his  palm,  and 
thrust  it  under  his  apron-string  without  detection.  When 
an  opportunity  occurred  of  perusing  it  in  secret,  he  found 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  copy  of  a  writ. 

*  Troubles,'  says  a  much-used  adage,  *  are  nothing  when 
you  are  used  to  them ;'  in  other  words,  the  constant  con- 
templation or  experience  of  severe  misfortunes  blunts  their 
poignancy.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  for  woes  as  well 
as  for  friends;  and  this  was  the  case  with  John  Hawker. 
So  long  had  his  mind  been  tortured  with  the  idea  of  having 
borrowed  ten  pounds,  and  being  quite  unable  to  pay  it,  that 
familiarity  with  that  fact  hardened  his  despondency  into  a 
sort  of  desperate  recklessness  and  disregard  of  consequences 
— a  patient  but  bewildered  awaiting  for  the  worst,  come 
when  it  would. 

He  did  wait,  and  in  due  time  let  judgment  go  by  default. 
He  was  no  longer  a  free  member  of  society ;  his  liberty  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  !  In  these  circum- 
stances, another  man  would  have  chosen  the  least  of  two 
evils — he  would  have  preferred  telling  his  wife  to  going  to 
prison.  'Tis  true  that  in  moments  of  extreme  excitement 
several  wild  schemes  entered  his  head.  He  had  thought  of 
robbing  the  till,  and  even  of  running  the  country ;  but  to 
give  himself  up  to  eternal  domestic  discord,  by  divulging 
his  secret,  was  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated. 

Exasperated  at  John  Hawker's  obstinate  silence.  Staple 
pursued  him  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  one  morning,  while 
the  devoted  chapman  was  mechanically  checking  off  an 
invoice  in  the  parlour,  a  rough-looking  man  entered  the 
shop.      Luckily,  a   customer  was   engaging  Mrs  Hawker's 
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attention,  and  on  the  stranger  inquiring  for  her  husband, 
she  desired  him  to  '  step  in.'  The  moment  the  parlour 
door  was  opened,  and  John's  eyes  fell  on  the  entrant,  he 
saw  it  was  all  over  with  him.  He  first  shut  the  door  and 
then  the  ledger,  took  off  one  of  his  short  sleeves,  and  looked 
for  his  hat.  '  I  suppose  I  must  go  with  jouV  he  remarked, 
in  a  tone  of  resignation  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
martyr. 

'  Oh  no,'  answered  the  man,  pulling  out  a  very  dirty 
pocket-book;  'you  labour  under  a  mistake;  this  writ' — 
and  he  exhibited  a  long  slip  of  parchment — *  this  writ  is 
not  a  capias.  I  have  not  come  to  take  your  body;  we 
only  want  the  goods — that's  all.' 

'The  what]'  asked  John  aghast;  *  the  goods?  the  fur- 
niture ?' 

'Of  course;  and  stock  in  trade,  too — at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  will  cover  the  debt  and  costs.' 

John  thought  of  the  sofa,  the  carpet,  and  the  other  ele- 
gances of  the  up-stairs'  room,  in  which  his  'good  lady'  took 
such  pride,  and  felt  that  he  would  much  rather  have  gone  to 
prison  at  once.  His  old  terrors  came  over  him  as  he  con- 
templated the  precipice  that  was  about  to  fall  on  him.  Here 
was  a  crisis  !  An  execution  was  in  the  house  !  !N"ow  it  was 
all  over.  '  Mercy  on  me  !'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands ; 
'  now  my  wife  micst  know  of  it ! ' 

'  I^ot  by  no  means,'  said  the  sheriff's  man,  as  he  took  off 
his  greatcoat,  and  sat  in  a  chair  to  make  himself  perfectly  at 
home ;  '  at  all  events  not  just  yet,  for  I  daresay  it  would 
distress  her,  poor  thing.' 

'Eut  how  can  it  be  avoided,  my  good  manf  asked 
[)oor  John,  grasping  the  stranger's  shoulder  with  unnatural 
energy. 
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*  Why,  tliis  way.  You  see  I  am  now  in  possession  of 
your  goods  and  chattels,  and  you  can  keep  me  here  if  you 
lil^e  for  nine  days,  which  will  give  you  time  to  look  about 
you,  and  get  the  money  together.  But  if  you  do  not 
arrange  before  that  time,  we  must  have  in  the  broker,  and 
sell' 

*  Something  may  turn  up,  to  be  sure,'  said  Hawker 
thoughtfully.  *  But  you  will  have  to  live  and  sleep  here ;  I 
can't  keep  that  from  my  wife.' 

'  j^othing  more  easy.  Can't  I  pretend  to  be  a  cousin  of 
yours  just  come  home  from  sea?' 

*  But  I  have  no  cousin  at  sea.' 

^  Then  we  must  try  something  else.  Men  in  possession, 
as  they  call  us,  are  obliged  to  turn  anything  to  accommodate 
parties.  When  I  get  into  great  people's  houses,  they  put 
me  in  hvery,  and  visitors  little  think  they  are  waited  on  by 
a  sheriff's  man.  In  other  houses  I  pretend  to  be  a  single- 
man  lodger,  who  boards  with  the  family ;  but  I  always  find 
the  cousLQ  from  sea  to  answer  best.  Make  haste,'  he  added, 
*  and  think  of  something ;  your  wife 's  a-coming  !  Have  you 
no  relations  abroad  ? ' 

At  this  opportune  question  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes 
darted  into  his  mind,  and  John  had  just  enough  sense  left 
to  say  :  '  Yes,  my  brother ;  he  emigrated  tliree  months  ago.' 

The  man  replied,  '  Yery  well ;  leave  the  rest  to  me,'  just 
m  time;  for  the  words  were  scarcely  uttered  before  Mrs 
Hawker  entered  the  parlour. 

The  ingenious  *  man  in  possession '  exercised  his  imagina- 
tion so  successfully,  that  for  a  time  he  deceived  the  not- 
feasHy-taken-ia  Mrs  Hawker.  He  said  he  had  been  sent  by 
the  emigrants  to  give  an  account  of  their  embarkation,  and 
to  say  they  were  quite  well ;  adding,  that  he  was  very  glad 
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to  accept  the  kind  invitation  which  Mr  Hawker  had  given 
him  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  money 
he  expected  from  London.  The  lady  frowned  upon  her 
husband  one  of  those  annihilating  looks  which  generally 
made  John  tremble.  The  guest,  however — who  boasted, 
and  not  untruly,  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life —  made 
himself,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  agreeable  to  his  hostess 
by  a  little  adroit  flattery,  that  after  supper  she  produced  the 
gold-coloured  sherry,  and  caused  a  bed  to  be  made  for  him 
on  the  new  sofa  in  the  best  room. 

As  for  poor  John,  he  went  about  the  house  next  day  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  The  little  wit  he  usually  possessed  was 
completely  frightened  out  of  him,  and  only  returned  when 
something  happened  that  tended  to  awaken  his  ^  good  lady's* 
suspicions,  and  consequently  his  own  fears.  For  instance, 
the  stranger's  story  concerning  the  departed  brother  turned 
out,  on  cross-examination,  to  be  rather  incoherent.  Some- 
times John  was  said  to  have  four  nephews,  instead  of  two ; 
at  others,  his  brother  had  gone  to  New  Zealand,  instead  of 
to  Australia ;  till  at  length  the  lady's  suspicions  were  so 
effectually  roused  on  the  sixth  day,  that  she  told  John  con- 
fidentially she  believed  the  man  was  an  impostor,  and  hinted* 
the  expediency  of  consulting  some  intelhgent  constable. 
This  gave  the  husband  a  new  fit  of  dread.  He  bore  up 
against  it  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at  length,  when  the  man 
in  possession  was  detected  smoking  a  pipe  up  the  kitchen 
chinmey,  the  ^good  lady'  vowed  she  would  submit  to  be 
deceived  no  longer. 

John's  agony  was  now  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  symptoms  of  incipient 
insanity.  Eut  here  the  rigid  shopwoman  relaxed  into  the 
affectionate  wife.     All  her  attentions  were  centered  in  her 
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husband  :  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  every  minute  to  be 
spared  from  the  shop  was  passed  at  his  bedside.  The 
stranger  made  himself  too  useful  to  be  thought  unkindly 
of;  but  still  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and — the  ninth  day 
was  to-morrow ! 

The  doctor's  report  to  Mrs  Hawker  tended  to  hasten  on 
the  crisis,  which  seemed  inevitable.  He  said  that  John's 
disease  was  mental,  rather  than  physical;  that  it  was 
evident  he  had  something  on  his  mind — something  awful ! 
Upon  this  Mrs  Hawker  entreated  her  husband  to  unbosom 
himself.  She  tried  all  that  endearment  and  coaxing  could 
do ;  and  three  several  times  did  John  essay  to  divulge  his 
secret,  but  on  each  occasion  his  heart  failed  liim,  and  he  was 
silent.  As  it  turned  out,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he 
remained  so ;  for  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  succour  was  at 
hand ! 

At  the  very  moment  that  Mrs  Hawker  was  making  the 
third  endeavour  to  extract  the  secret  from  her  husband, 
who  should  enter  the  shop  but  the  brother  who,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  emigrated  !  Having  quarrelled  with  Mrs  Hawker, 
he  decHned  seeing  her,  but  desired  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  brother  alone.  This  he  had;  and  related  that, 
having  gone  to  London  to  embark  on  board  the  emigrant 
ship,  he  accidentally  met  Lord  Winter's  land-steward,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  so  rash  a  step,  wrote  to  his  lordship, 
and  he  had  given  him  the  situation  of  baiHff.  '  So,  as  I 
have  no  passage-money  to  pay,  I  can  return  the  ten  pounds 
after  aU.' 

*  What ! '  said  John,  starting  up  in  his  bed  with  a  degree 
of  energy  which  alarmed  his  brother.  ^What  did  you 
say  about  the  ten  pounds  1  Say  it  again,  for  mercy's 
sakeT 
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*  Here  it  is/  replied  the  elder  Hawker,  shewing  a  bank- 
note. 

'  But  the  costs  ? ' 

<  What  costs  ?^ 

This  question  was  answered  by  a  rambling  account  of  all 
poor  John  had  endured  for  his  brother's  sake.  The  man  in 
possession  was  called  up  stairs;  the  money — debt  and 
costs — paid ;  the  deception  he  practised  on  Mrs  Hawker  was 
favoured  and  strengthened  by  the  brother,  who  corroborated 
his  story ;  and  John's  peace  of  mind  and  health  were  com- 
pletely restored. 

Since  this  transaction,  John  and  his  wife  have  got  on  so 
well  in  the  world,  that  they  talk  of  retiring  from  business. 
They  live  most  happily  together ;  for  Mrs  Hawker  continues 
to  have  it  all  her  own  way.  John  is  obedient  and  confiding 
in  everything  save  one — to  this  day  his  good  lady  does  not 
know  a  word  about  the  *Ten  Pounds.* 


THE    WEDDING. 


A    BACKWOODS     SKETCH. 


During  a  residence  in  America,  no  observing  person  can  fail 
to  have  remarked,  whether  he  travel  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  or  Texas,  the  vast  number  of  Irish  families  every- 
where to  be  met  with.  They  bear  such  distinctly-marked, 
peculiarities,  that  no  mistake  can  occur  in  attributing  to 
them  their  native  soil.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  many  of 
the  settlements  of  these  wanderers  from  the  green  isle ;  but 
nowhere  did  I  meet  any  family  which  so  singularly  interested 
me,  as  one  which  a  few  months  back  was  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  young  republic  of  Texas,  consisting  of  the 
father,  mother,  a  son,  and  two  daughters.  Old  Eock,  or,  as 
he  is  generally  called.  Captain  Eock — a  name  doubtless 
assumed — emigrated  to  America  seventeen  years  ago,  his 
family  then  consisting  of  two  daughters,  for  the  son  was  born 
afterwards  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Eor  seven  years,  the 
sturdy  Irishman — originally  well  informed  and  weU  educated, 
though  his  early  history  was  never  known — contended  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  new  settlers,  with  various  success, 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  when  he  was  induced  to 
join  the   first  band   of    adventurers  who,   under    General 
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Austen,  obtained  leave  from  the  Mexican  government  to  locate 
themselves  in  Texas.  The  family  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  old  Eock  did  not  fancy  settled 
agricultural  pursuits.  To  have  round  him  a  well-stocked 
farm,  cleared  and  productive  fields,  and  herds  of  cattle, 
would  have  required  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  patient 
personal  labour  of  which  he  was  incapable.  He  preferred 
the  life  of  a  wandering  squatter,  upon  which  he  at  once 
entered,  and  which  he  has  never  since  deserted.  Building 
a  boat,  old  Eock  embarked  in  it  on  one  of  the  Texian  rivers, 
with  his  family,  an  old  gun,  and  a  small  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion, and,  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  did  not 
stop  until  he  came  to  an  abandoned  log-hut,  or  frame-house, 
where  he  thought  he  might  find  temporary  accommodation. 

Of  these  deserted  houses,  Texas  has  many,  theii'  abund- 
ance arising  from  various  causes — death  from  fever,  the 
terrible  civil  war,  or,  oftener  still,  from  men  having  hastily 
chosen  a  location,  and  built  thereon,  before  it  was  found  oat 
that  the  spot  was  undesirable  and  unproductive.  Eock  was 
not  nice.  If  the  neighbourhood  supplied  game,  he  was 
satisfied.  Sometimes  an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  corn, 
and  pumpkins,  might  be  put  under  cultivation ;  otherwise, 
the  family  lived  entirely  upon  venison,  wild  fowl,  fish  and 
oysters,  and,  it  was  whispered,  pork  upon  occasion.  A 
reported  fondness  for  this  latter  article  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  old  Eock's  frequent  migrations.  'No  sooner  did  he  pitch 
himself  in  any  neighbourhood,  than,  it  was  said,  pork  was  at 
premium.  Pigs  certainly  disappeared  most  mysteriously; 
but  though  all  threw  the  blame  upon  Eock,  he  ever  averred 
the  panthers,  wolves,  and  stray  hunters  to  have  been  the 
real  culprits.  However  this  might  be,  after  some  months' 
residence  in  any  particular  spot,  the  family  usually  received 
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a  polite  notice  to  quit,  and  find  another  dwelling-place. 
Eighteen  several  times  had  the  Hibernian  patriarch  removed 
his  tent  at  the  bidding  of  his  fellows ;  any  neglect  of  such 
orders  being  usually  followed  by  the  infliction  of  that 
summary  justice  called  Lynch-law. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family,  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1842,  they  were  residing  on  one  of  the  tributaries 
which  pour  into  Galveston  Bay — ^known  as  Dick's  Creek. 
The  son  was  sixteen,  a  small-made  lad,  who  entirely 
supported  the  family  by  means  of  his  gun,  being  one  of  the 
most  expert  hunters  I  ever  met  with  in  the  backwoods 
Every  article  not  produced  by  themselves — their  clothing 
being  entirely  of  deer-skin — was  obtained  by  bartering 
venison  hams,  which  they  always  carefully  preserved  for  this 
purpose.  Eock  and  his  wife  were  now  old;  the  former, 
though  yet  sturdy,  moving  about  only  in  his  boat,  and 
smoking  over  his  fire;  the  latter  doing  all  the  cooking. 
Mary  and  Betsy  Eock,  the  daughters,  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  faithfully  to  delineate.  Eat,  brown,  and  healthy, 
dressed  in  petticoats  and  spencers  of  deerskin,  they  were  the 
most  original  pair  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  encounter.  They 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  could  hunt  and  fish  most 
excellently  well :  and  two  adventurous  days  they  were  that 
I  spent  in  their  company.  They  had  never  seen  an  EngKsh- 
man  before  since  they  were  grown  up,  and  my  pictures  of 
life  at  home  enraptured  them.  With  the  younger  daughter, 
Mary — the  other  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Yankee — I 
became  a  prodigious  favourite,  and  many  a  hunt  in  canoe 
and  in  the  prairie  had  we  together.  But  to  my  story. 
After  leaving  them  with  a  faithful  promise  of  paying  another 
visit,  I  found  myself,  six  weeks  after,  again  at  the  door  of 
the  once  elegant  frame-house  where  I  had  left  them.     To 
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my  surprise,  it  was  hall'  burned  and  desolate.  This  dis- 
appointed me  much,  for  I  had  brought  up  several  appro- 
priate presents  for  both  my  young  friends.  Pursuing  my 
way,  however,  up  the  river,  I  halted  at  a  farmhouse,  where 
I  found  several  persons  collected,  who  quickly  iaformed  me 
that  the  family  had  been  *  mobbed'  off  the  creek,  with 
threats  of  being  shot  if  they  settled  within  ten  miles  of  the 
spot.  Where  they  had  gone  to,  no  one  knew,  nor  seemed  to 
care;  and  these  parties  being  the  very  extempore  admin- 
istrators of  justice  who  had  warned  them  off,  I  soon 
departed,  and  gained  the  house  of  my  friend  Captain  Tod, 
where  I  pui'posed  rurahsing  during  some  weeks.  From 
Tod  I  learned  that  two  fat  pigs  had  lately  disappeared ;  and 
suspicion  most  unjustly,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  having 
fallen  on  the  Eocks,  the  squatter  and  his  family  had  to  seek 
a  new  resting-place.  On  hearing  this,  I  gave  up  aU  idea  of 
ever  again  seeing  my  fair  friends. 

Three  days  passed  in  the  usual  occupations  of  a  hunting- 
party,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  log-hut  to  amuse  myself  over  certain  lately- 
arrived  English  papers,  while  my  companions  were  employed 
in  searching  the  country  round  for  some  cattle  which  my 
friend  the  captain  was  desirous  of  selling.  About  an  hour 
before  sunset,  footsteps,  which  I  supposed  to  be  those  of  one 
of  the  returning  party  of  cow-boys,  were  heard  behind  the 
hut,  then  at  its  side,  and  in  a  minute  more  the  latch  was 
raised,  and  in  walked — Tim  Eock.  The  young  hunter, 
having  satisfied  himself  that  I  was  really  there,  advanced 
close  to  me,  and  answered  my  greetings.  My  first  inquiries 
were  after  his  sisters.  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  sister  Bet  is  to  be 
married  to-morrow,  and  sister  Mary  has  sent  me  to  invite 
you  to  the  wedding.' 
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*  How/  said  I,  in  some  surprise,  '  did  your  sister  know  1 
was  here?' 

Tim  laughed,  and  replied  that,  when  I  stopped  with 
my  hoat's  crew  at  the  farmhouse,  he  was  on  the  oppo- 
site hank,  in  the  hig  timber,  hunting,  hut  dared  not  com- 
municate with  me  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred. 
After  a  few  more  words  of  explanation,  I  shouldered 
my  gun,  my  packet  of  presents  for  the  young  ladies, 
and  leaving  a  line  in  pencil  for  my  friends,  followed 
Tim  through  the  forest  until  we  reached  the  water's  edge, 
where,  carefully  concealed  by  overhanging  trees  and  bushes, 
I  found  a  moderate-sized  canoe.  It  was  almost  dark  when  I 
stepped  into  the  boat,  but  still  I  saw  that  it  already  con- 
tained a  human  being ;  so  my  hand  mechanically  sought  the 
butt  of  my  pistoL  *  You  won't  shoot  me,  sir,'  said  the  rich, 
full  merry  voice  of  Mary  Eock,  to  my  infinite  surprise.  Tim 
laughed  heartily  at  my  mistaking  her  for  an  Indian,  and 
then,  cautioning  me  to  speak  low,  until  aU  the  houses  on 
the  river  were  passed,  we  placed  ourselves  in  the  craft,  and 
commenced  our  voyage.  I,  knowing  the  bayou  to  a  nicety, 
acted  as  steersman.  Mary  sat  next  with  a  paddle,  and  Tim  in 
the  bows  with  another.  It  seemed  that,  determined  to  have 
me  at  the  wedding,  the  brother  and  sister,  with  the  consent 
of  their  friends,  had  started  to  fetch  me,  feeling  certain  that 
I  would  come,  after  the  promises  I  had  made  to  that  effect. 
It  seemed  that  they  had  judged  rightly;  for  here  was  I, 
in  company  with  two  of  the  rudest  settlers  in  the  wilderness, 
embarked  in  a  frail  canoe,  to  go  I  knew  not  whither — nor 
did  I  much  care.  This  roving  spirit  it  was,  indeed,  which 
initiated  me  into  many  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the  woods 
and  prairies  which  escape  the  more  sober  and  methodical. 

The  record  of  that  night's  journey  would  in  itself  be  a 
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curious  cliapter  in  western  economy;  but  more  important 
matters  forbid.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  tbat,  after  sixteen 
miles'  journey  down  a  river  by  moonlight,  and  as  many  more 
across  the  rough  and  sea-like  bay  of  Galveston,  enlivened  by 
merry  jocund  talk  all  the  way,  we  arrived  about  dawn  at  the 
new  settlement  of  the  Eock  family.  It  was  a  large  deserted 
barn  or  warehouse  near  Clare  Creek.  The  family  were 
already  up  and  stirring,  and  engaged  in  active  preparation 
for  the  important  ceremony;  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  supply 
of  eatables  and  drinkables  was  both  varied  and  great — all, 
however,  being  presents  from  the  bridegroom,  one  Luke,  a 
wealthy  landowner  from  Texas,  in  possession  of  much  cleared 
ground,  and  many  hundred  head  of  cattle.  It  may  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world  should  have 
chosen  a  bride  so  every  way  rude  and  uneducated;  but  in  Texas 
women  are  scarce,  and  then  the  lover  might  have  looked  far 
before  he  could  have  found  a  more  cheerful  and  good- 
natured  companion,  more  willing  to  learn,  more  likely  to  bo 
loving,  faithful,  and  true,  than  Betsy  Rock.  The  blushing 
bride  received  me  in  a  cotton  gown,  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  other  articles  of  civilised  clothing  previously  unknown 
to  her,  and  in  which  she  felt  sufficiently  awkward.  Eut 
Luke  had  sent  them,  and  Betsy  wished  to  appear  somebody 
on  her  wedding-day.  My  presents  were  all,  therefore, 
except  a  bead-necklace,  employed  in  decorating  Mary,  who, 
secreting  herself  behind  a  screen  with  her  sister,  almost 
convulsed  me  with  laughter  by  appearing  a  few  minutes 
after  in  a  man's  red  hunting-shirt,  a  cotton  petticoat,  white 
stockings  and  moccasins,  the  body  of  a  silk  dress  sent  to  her 
by  a  Galveston  lady,  and  a  cap  and  bonnet.  Never  was 
London  or  Parisian  beUe  prouder  than  was  this  little  rosy- 
cheeked  light-hearted  Texian  beauty. 
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About  eight  o'clock  the  visitors  began  to  arrive.  First 
came  a  boatful  of  men  and  women  from  Galveston,  bringing 
with  them  a  negro  fiddler,  without  whom  little  could  have 
been  done.  Then  came  Dr  Worcester  and  his  lady  from  St 
Leon  in  a  canoe;  after  them  Colonel  Brown  from  Anahuac 
in  his  dug-out;  and,  about  nine,  the  bridegroom  and  four 
male  and  an  equal  numlber  of  female  companions  on  horse- 
back, the  ladies  riding  either  before  or  behind  the  gentlemen 
on  pillions.  Ere  ten,  there  were  thirty  odd  persons  assembled, 
when  a  most  substantial  breakfast  was  sat  down  to,  chiefly 
consisting  of  game ;  though  pork,  beef,  coffee,  and,  rarer  still, 
bread,  proved  that  Luke  had  had  a  hand  in  it.  This  meal 
being  over,  the  boat  in  which  the  party  from  Galveston  had 
come  up,  and  which  was  an  open  craft  for  sailing  or  pulling, 
was  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
to  the  nearest  magistrate,  there  to  plight  their  troth.  The 
distance  to  be  run  was  six  miles  with  fair  wind  going,  but 
dead  against  us  on  our  return.  The  party  consisted  of  Luke, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  powerful  frame,  but  rather 
unpleasant  features;  the  bride  and  bridemaid — Mary  Eock 
officiating  in  this  capacity — papa  of  course,  myself  as  captain, 
and  eight  men  to  pull  us  back.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  the 
craft  a  smart  sailer,  the  canvas  was  rap-full,  and  all  there- 
fore being  in  our  favour,  we  reached  West  Point,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr  Parr,  the  magistrate,  in  less  than  an  hour. 
We  found  our  Texian  Solon  about  to  start  in  chase  of  a  herd 
of  deer,  just  reported  by  his  son  as  visible,  and  being  therefore 
in  a  hurry,  the  necessary  formahties  were  gone  through,  the  fee 
paid,  and  the  usual  document  in  the  possession  of  the  husband 
in  ten  minutes.  The  eye  of  the  old  squatter  was  moistened  as 
he  gave  his  child  away;  some  natural  tears  she  shed,  but  dried 
them  soon ;  and  presently  everybody  was  as  merry  as  ever. 
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Ifo  sooner  were  the  formalities  concluded,  than  we 
returned  to  the  boat,  and  to  our  great  delight  found  that, 
close-hauled,  we  could  almost  make  the  desired  spot.  The 
wind  had  shifted  a  point,  and  ere  ten  minutes,  we  were 
again  clean  full,  the  tide  with  us,  and  the  boat  walking  the 
waters  at  a  noble  rate.  All  looked  upon  this  as  a  good 
omen,  and  were  proportionably  merrier ;  none  more  so  than 
my  own  particular  friend  Mary,  who,  in  her  finery,  was  an 
object  of  much  good-humoured  joking  from  the  men  who 
surrounded  her.  About  one  o'clock,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles 
Luke  were  presented  by  old  Eock  to  the  assembled  company 
at  the  barn;  and  after  an  embrace  from  her  mother,  the 
bride  led  the  way,  accompanied  by  her  lord  and  master,  to 
the  dinner-table.  The  woods,  prairies,  and  waters,  as  well 
as  the  Galveston  market,  had  all  liberally  contributed  their 
share  of  provender.  Wild  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  haunches 
of  venison,  were  displayed,  beside  roast-beef,  pork,  red-fish, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin  and  apple-pie,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  whisky,  brandy,  and  Hollands,  without 
which  a  fete  in  Texas  is  nothing  thought  of.  An  hour 
was  consumed  in  eating  and  drinking,  when  Sambo  was 
summoned  to  take  his  share  in  the  day's  proceedings. 
Tables,  such  as  they  were,  were  cleared  away,  the  floor  swept, 
partners  chosen,  and  despite  the  remonstrance  of  one  of  the 
faculty  present,  Dr  Worcester,  against  dancing  so  shortly 
after  a  heavy  meal,  all  present,  the  dissentient  included, 
began  to  foot  it  most  nimbly.  IN'ever  was  there  seen  such 
dancing  since  the  world  began — never  such  laughing,  such 
screaming,  such  fiddling.  Every  one  took  off  shoes  and 
stockings.  I  was  compelled  to  do  so  to  save  the  toes  of  my 
especial  partner,  Mary;  and  to  the  rapid  music  of  the  old 
negro,  reels  and  country-dances  were  rattled  off  at  a  most 
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surprising  rate.  All  talked,  and  joked,  and  laughed,  such 
oouples  as  were  tired  retreating  to  seek  refreshment ;  but  the 
dancing  never  ceasing,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when  Sambo 
gave  in  from  sheer  fatigue  and  thirst.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  sudden  diminu- 
tion in  our  number  was  noticed  by  all  present.  Mary  had 
before  let  me  into  the  secret ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  missed,  as  weU  as  the  four  couples  who  had  accom- 
panied Luke.  Eushing  into  the  open  air,  we  descried  the 
husband  and  wife  on  their  fine  black  horse  galloping  beneath 
the  pale  moon  across  the  prairie,  escorted  by  their  friends. 
A  loud  shout  was  given  them,  and  those  who  remained 
returned  to  the  house  to  renew  the  dancing,  which  was  kept 
up  until  a  late  hour.  It  was  four  days  after  my  departure 
ere  I  regained  my  companions  at  Todville. 

Such  was  the  wedding  of  one  of  those  hardy  pioneers  of 
civilisation,  whose  descendants  may  yet  be  members  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.  I  saw  Luke  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  Mary,  on  many  subsequent  occasions ;  but  I  never 
learned  that  the  American  backwoodsman  repented  his  union 
with  the  wild  Ksh  Diana,  who  had  hunted  deer  on  Murtany 
island  with  the  English  stranger,  could  paddle  a  canoe  with 
more  ease  than  she  could  use  a  ueedle,  and  shoot  a  duck 
with  more  facility  than  write  her  name.  Luke,  however,  is 
teaching  her  more  useful  accomplishments;  and  Eetsy,  ere 
her  children — one  of  whom  I  have  already  seen — are  of  an 
age  to  require  instruction,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  render 
it.  I  hope,  however,  my  picture  will  send  over  no  one  to 
wed  Mary ;  for,  though  I  have  for  the  meantime  returned  to 
civilisation,  I  cannot  yet  resign  a  certain  faint  notion  that 
there  might  be  worse  lives  than  that  of  a  Texian  settler  with 
such  an  associate. 
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In  tke  course  of  last  summer,  wMLe  journey ing  tlirough  ono 
of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  I  was  happy  to  rest  for 
the  night  in  a  village  that  I  had  known  many  years  ago,  and 
which  I  may  speak  of  under  the  name  of  Port-Marly.  It  is 
a  little  seaport  on  the  east  coast,  possessing  a  smaU  but  safe 
harbour  facing  the  German  Ocean. 

When  I  formerly  visited  Port-Marly,  it  was  poor,  and 
scarcely  known  beyond  its  owti  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Being  picturesquely  situated,  like  most  of  our  old  towns 
and  villages,  at  the  confluence  of  a  small  stream  with  the 
sea,  the  houses  were  erected  irregularly  along  the  steep 
bank  of  the  rivulet,  and  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — 
here  tolerably  large,  with  a  slip  of  garden  or  flower-plot 
in  front,  marking  the  residence  of  a  person  of  superior 
means;  there,  small  and  abutting  on  the  street;  some- 
times slated,  sometimes  tiled  or  thatched,  with  antique  little 
windows  on  the  roof,  to  give  light  to  a  garret  story,  or 
entrance  to  pigeons,  the  favourites  of  the  juvenile  part  of 
the  community.  At  one  particular  point  in  the  village 
the  stream  was  seen  hurrying  through  an  open  space, 
called  the  green,  which,  serving  for  ornament  and  use, 
might  have  been   called  the  great   square   of  the  village. 
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To  those  wiLO  knew  Scotland  haK  a  century  ago,  it  need 
hardly  be  told,  that  the  road  to  Port-Marly  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  irregularities  and  bends,  more  picturesque  than 
suitable  for  draught,  and  that  the  village  itself  usually 
presented  a  scene  of  perfect  quiet  and  dulness.  Had  a 
traveller  passed  through  it,  possibly  the  only  inhabitant 
who  would  have  met  his  eye  would  have  been  the  half- 
employed  tailor,  airing  himself  for  a  space  at  the  end 
of  a  projecting  cottage  overlooking  the  harbotir,  or  a  bare- 
footed lass  spreading  out  her  washing  of  clothes  on  the 
village  green. 

Things  might  have  gone  on  in  this  quiet,  and  no  doubt 
primitive  way,  for  ages  longer,  but  for  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance. About  the  year  1790,  a  working-man  of 
plain  appearance,  by  name  Eobert  Eennie,  settled  in  the 
village.  !N"o  one  knew  distinctly  whence  he  came,  or 
anything  of  his  genealogy  or  connections,  and  as  he  was 
not  by  any  means  talkative,  but  of  a  thoughtful  disposition, 
the  curiosity  of  the  villagers  to  learn  the  particulars  of  his 
history,  supposing  them  to  have  had  any  curiosity  on  the 
subject,  was  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  gratified.  Port- 
Marly,  as  Eobert  Eennie  soon  discovered,  did  not  afford 
sufficient  scope  for  his  industry;  and  not  feeling  inclined 
to  dawdle  out  existence  within  its  humble  precincts,  he 
very  wisely  resolved  to  carry  his  labour  to  a  more  profitable 
market.  Eobert  accordingly  emigrated  furilier  south  to  a 
stirring  manufacturing  town,  where  his  employment  was 
better.  Here  he  remained  some  time  in  the  establishment  of 
a  person  who  gave  work  to  a  considerable  number  of  hands ; 
and  here  he  at  least  contrived  to  improve  his  mind  by 
reading,  if  he  did  not  improve  his  circumstances.  To  attain 
the  latter  object  was  not,  indeed,  easy ;  for  he  was  already 
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married,  and  had  other  mouths  to  feed,  and  backs  to 
clothe,  besides  his  own.  Eut  his  mind  was  no  more  at 
rest  than  his  hands,  and  he  at  length  devised  a  scheme 
of  not  only  personal,  but  pubhc  advantage.  Port-Marly, 
he  reflected,  possessed  wonderful  capacities  as  a  manufac- 
turing town,  which  only  required  to  be  brought  into  play. 
It  possessed  a  fine  water-power :  its  inhabitants  were  not 
half  employed,  and  could  be  set  to  labour  at  little  cost ;  the 
port  was  good,  and  formed  a  ready  means  of  inlet  and 
outlet ;  in  short,  he  decided  it  was  the  very  spot  where  a 
manufacture  would  thrive,  or  a  dealer  in  rural  produce 
prosper,  provided  the  enterprise  were  properly  set  about. 

While  all  this  was  clear,  it  was  also  certain  that  the 
contriver  of  the  scheme  had  not  a  shilling.  He  possessed, 
however,  what  is  generally  better  than  money,  a  good 
character,  which  he  had  earned  by  diligence  in  a  situation 
of  inferior  trust  given  to  him  by  his  employer,  a  man  of 
liberal  mind  and  dealings.  He  had  even  earned  a  degree 
of  gratitude  from  his  master.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  the 
means  of  discovering  and  arresting  a  system  of  petty  pil- 
fering of  materials,  by  which  considerable  loss  was  saved 
to  the  concern.  Encoui-aged  by  the  favourable  notice  which 
had  been  taken  of  his  discernment  and  honesty  in  this  affair, 
Kobert  broached  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  small  business  of 

Ids  own  at  Port-Marly,  if  Mr would  stand  his  friend. 

After  a  few  consultations,  Mr promised  to  be  security 

for  a  small  credit,  and  with  much  Idndness  induced  another 
party  to  be  equally  generous.  On  their  joint  responsibility, 
a  credit  was  opened  with  a  foreign  house  for  flax,  and  our 
hero,  as  we  may  call  him,  returned  to  Port-Marly  to  enter 
on  his  undertaking.  This  he  designed  to  do  cautiously  and 
economically.     He  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know 
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that  all  great  and  flomisliing  concerns  begin  in  a  small  way, 
as  a  lofty  tree  grows  from  a  small  and  insignificant-looking 
seed.  Prudently,  therefore,  did  lie  commence  operations  in 
an  old  house  rented  for  the  purpose,  without  any  external 
pretension  or  show.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  however, 
that  he  was  a  proud  man  when  the  Lively  Nancy ^  a  small 
schooner,  entered  the  harbour  of  Port-Marly  laden  with  the 
first  cargo  of  flax  from  Riga,  for  his  manufacture ;  and  well 
he  might  feel  elated  when  he  saw  the  sensation  which  the 
great  event  produced  in  the  hitherto  tranquil  community. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  came  down  to  the  beach,  or 
stood  at  gaze  at  their  doors  to  witness  the  singular  spectacle. 
Boys  shouted  and  hurraed;  young  men  had  great  antici- 
pations of  what  was  to  be  done ;  and  old  men  with  bent 
spines  and  hands  in  pocket  prophetically  shook  their  cowled 
heads  over  the  agitating  events  of  the  day. 

*  Wonderfu*  times,  neibour  Johnston ;  wonderfu'  times. 
The  Port's  going  to  be  a  grand  town  at  last.  I  wish  we 
may  live  to  see't/ 

*  I'm  no  sae  sure,  Sandy,  about  the  upshot  o'  this  great 
importation.  ISTaebody  kens  where  Eobbie  has  gotten  a' 
the  siller  to  carry  on  in  this  kind  o'  way.  In  my  opinion  it 
should  be  looked  to.     What  say  ye  til't,  Tammie  l^orief 

*  'Deed,*  replied  the  worthy  here  addressed,  *  I  cannot  but 
think  it  will  turn  out  a  daft  business  a'thegether ;  and  that 
I  said  to  the  minister,  honest  man,  when  he  was  speerin' 
about  Robbie's  projects. 

*  And  weel,  Tammie,  what  said  the  minister  ?  he,  to  be 
sure,  should  aye  ken  best.' 

*  Houts,  he  just  took  a  snufi",  and  said,  "Tammas,"  said  he 
— "  Tammas,  you  know  we  should  not  judge  folk  hurriedly. 
Maybe  he  means  weel,  and  will  pay  weel;  and  besides,"  said 
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he,  "  Itobbic  lias  brought  a  line  frae  Dr  M^Cosli,"  said  he, 
"  and  has  ta'en  a  seat  in  the  kirk  for  himsel'  and  his  family. 
That  looks  weel  at  ony  rate,"  said  he.' 

'  And  I  m  thinliing  the  minister  has  the  right  end  of  the 
story,'  observed  a  younger  member  of  the  corps.  *  Eobbie 
is  an  auld-farrant  chield,  and  kens  what  he  is  about.  He 
has  spoken  to  my  lassie,  Tibby,  to  work  at  the  lint,  and 
she's  to  have  half-a-crown  a  week.  It  would  hae  been  lang 
to  the  day  ere  she  could  hae  gotten  that  in  the  Port  frae 
onybody  else.' 

Such  was  the  gossip  of  the  village  oracles  on  the  mighty 
occasion  when  Eennie  introduced  his  first  cargo  of  raw  mate- 
rial to  be  dressed  and  spun  by  the  hitherto  uncommercial 
population  of  Port-Marly.  Under  the  direction  of  some 
skilled  operatives,  various  youngsters  were  initiated  in  the 
flax-dressing  business ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  infant  factory 
was  in  full  employment.  As  soon  as  a  few  bales  of  yarn 
could  be  made  up,  they  were  despatched  to  his  friends,  and 
the  prices  drawn  for.  The  cash  paid  in  wages,  though  not 
amounting  to  a  great  sum  at  the  outset,  seemed  to  inspire 
new  life  into  the  moribund  streets  of  the  Port ;  and  a 
gradual  brightening  up  of  affairs  became  visible.  Industry- 
began  to  send  forth  her  sounds,  and  the  hands  of  the  people 
were  observed  to  slumber  much  less  in  their  pockets  than 
formerly.  Demands  were  made  at  the  shops  for  articles 
which  had  till  now  been  considered  the  extravagant  luxuries 
of  a  capital.  Shoes,  hitherto  unconscious  of  any  menstruum 
but  soot  and  milk,  were  now  made  acquainted  with  Warren's 
illustrious  polish ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  Nicholson,  the 
great  brush-maker  of  lN"ewcastle,  had  got  an  order  from 
Eechie  Dickson.  Eut  the  increase  of  trade  was  not  confined 
to  the  town.     As  the  factory  added  to  the  number  of  its 
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hands,  so  did  the  demand  for  articles  of  rural  produce  also 
increase.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  longer 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  distant  market,  brought  their  meal, 
barley,  and  other  articles  to  Port-Marly,  where  there  was  a 
means  for  disposing  of  them  to  advantage.  The  arrival  of 
ships  with  flax  and  other  goods  naturally  increased  these 
facilities  of  exchange.  Rents  of  houses  and  patches  of  land 
rose  in  value,  and  the  district  was  quietly  changing  its 
condition  from  comparative  poverty  to  prosperity.  The 
lands  required  liming,  and  there  was  lime  in  the  country ; 
but  this  method  of  agricultural  improvement  could  not  be 
put  in  practice  till  coal  was  imported  on  a  large  scale,  and 
now  importations  of  that  article  took  place.  Lime-kilns 
smoked,  lands  were  reclaimed,  cottages  were  reared,  money 
circulated,  and  all  might  be  traced  to  the  enterprise  of  Riga 
Robbie. 

Riga  Robbie,  nevertheless,  bore  his  merits  meekly.  Pur- 
suing the  career  he  had  chalked  out,  he  paid  off  all  his 
obhgations,  and  extended  his  business  on  his  own  account 
and  responsibilities.  Everything  seemed  to  prosper  which 
he  took  in  hand.  His  factory  was  vastly  increased  in  size 
and  capabilities,  the  water-power  of  the  place  being  brought 
effectually  into  play.  He  likewise  purchased  a  handsome 
brig,  which,  in  compliment  to  his  youngest  daughter,  he 
named  the  Jo  Janet  This  vessel  on  one  occasion  was 
exposed  to  a  calamity  which  brought  out  in  a  striking 
manner  the  energetic  character  of  its  owner.  In  returning 
from  the  Baltic  laden  with  timber,  the  brig  sprung  a  leak 
after  a  very  trivial  gale,  and  became  water-logged.  The 
crew,  after  exhausting  themselves  at  the  pumps,  and  fearing 
the  worst,  took  to  their  boats,  and,  leaving  the  vessel  to  its 
fate,  made  to  a  sloop  in  the  distance.     Having  a  favourable 
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<V'iii(l,  the  sloop,  \dth  the  crew  of  the  brig,  soon  arrived  at 
a  port,  and  permitted  the  recreant  master  of  the  deserted 
vessel  to  set  off  to  report  the  loss  to  its  owner.  The  ship 
being  new,  Eiga  Eobbie  had  not  insured  it ;  and  the  master 
travelled  day  and  night  to  Port-Marly,  which  he  entered  in 
disguise,  in  order  to  induce  our  friend  to  insure  it  before  the 
loss  became  known.  Eiga  Eobbie  spurned  the  dishonest 
idea;  and  after  rating  the  master  soundly  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity, reminding  him  that  as  the  cargo  was  timber,  the 
vessel  could  not  possibly  have  sunk,  he  asked  if  the  ship 
had  been  left  under  sail,  and  mth  her  head  towards  the 
land.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  as  to  all  these 
particulars.  '  And  what  land  would  she  reach,  do  you 
guess  1  ^  asked  our  hero ;  and  was  answered,  '  Faithly  Bay' — 
a  bay  at  once  safe  and  capacious,  though  in  a  dangerous 
neighbourhood.  In  half  an  hour  master  and  owner  were  in 
a  post-chaise  on  their  way  to  the  spot  where  it  was  supposed 
the  vessel  might  land ;  and  travelling  through  the  night, 
they  reached  it  at  daylight,  though  distant  about  forty  miles. 

The  eager  owner  of  the  brig  was  all  eyes  as  he  approached 
the  shore,  anxious  to  discover  if  at  least  the  wreck  and  cargo 
of  the  fine  vessel  were  not  visible ;  but  he  saw  them  not, 
nor  had  any  one  heard  of  them.  Wending  his  way  to  an 
old  baronial  tower  perched  on  an  adjoining  promontory,  here, 
with  glass  in  hand,  he  looked  out  across  the  main  for  the 
remains  of  his  unfortunate  vessel.  He  had  not  waited  long 
on  his  lofty  station  before  a  sail  was  seen  on  the  verge  of 
the  horizon ;  it  approached,  and  at  last  was  plainly  visible. 

*  I  'm  almost  certain  that  is  the  Jo  Janet,'  said  Eobbie ;  '  1 
laiow  her  by  her  pendant.     Take  the  glass.' 

The  captain,  his  companion,  a  good  deal  disconcerted, 
took   the   glass,    and    at   the    end    of   a   patient    scrutiny, 
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confirmed  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Jo  Janet  which  was 
reehng  onward,  and,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  direction  right 
inshore. 

'  Let  ns  hasten  down  to  the  harbour/  said  the  agitated 
owner ;  *  she  may  yet  be  saved  from  going  on  the  Beet- 
ling crag/ 

The  pair  hurried  off  to  the  small  harbour,  and  procuring 
a  boat  and  pilot,  with  several  stout  rowers,  they  pulled 
direct  for  the  vessel  now  at  no  great  distance.  The  effort 
was  successful — for  how  seldom  is  the  ready  head  and  the 
ready  hand  otherwise?  The  Jo,  the  pride  of  Port-Marly, 
was  safely  reached,  and  safely  conducted  into  harbour.  In 
another  half-hour  she  would  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the 
dangerous  reef  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  bay. 

This  astonishing  piece  of  good  management  being  reported 
all  over  the  country,  Eiga  Eobbie  was  universally  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  men — it  was  thought  that 
nothing  could  go  wrong  in  his  hands.  His  good-fortune, 
however,  did  not  save  him  from  the  usual  fate  of  persons 
more  prosperous  than  their  neighbours.  While  benefiting 
thousands  by  his  enterprise  and  industry,  he  was  widely 
envied,  and  the  object  of  general  satire.  When  he  pur- 
chased and  entered  into  possession  of  a  mansion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Port-Marly,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
umquhile  and  impoverished  laird  of  Birlweary,  who  had 
recently  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  tryst  of  Balloch,  the 
gentry  sneered  at  his  pretensions ;  and  the  populace,  ever 
more  ready  to  venerate  antiquity  than  worth,  did  not  fail  to 
echo  the  cry  of  upstart.  But  Eiga  Eobbie  was  a  man  of 
business,  and  let  all  such  sarcasms  buzz  themselves  to  sleep. 
Nor  did  they  prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  schemes  of 
improvement  which  he    observed  to   be    desirable  for  the 
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district.  The  roads  were  straightened  and  put  in  good  order, 
a  weekly  market  was  instituted,  a  branch-bank  was  settled  in 
the  town,  a  commodious  inn  was  built,  a  light-house  estab- 
Hshed  on  the  headland  near  the  port,  and  sundry  improve- 
ments effected  in  the  educational  establishments,  all  through 
his  interference.  It  need  scarcely  be  hinted  that  Eiga 
Eobbie  could  not  have  attained  the  position  he  occupied 
without  an  auxiliary  in  his  wife  and  family.  In  his  family 
relations  he  was  particularly  fortunate,  and  his  elegant  fire- 
side was  for  many  years  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  country. 

I  entertain  so  high  a  regard  for  the  character  and  memory 
of  Eiga  Eobbie,  that  I  cannot  without  grief  recollect  the 
losses  which  he  endured  towards  the  end  of  his  days.  Using 
common  language,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  fortune  up  till  the  period  of  the  great  mercantile  disasters 
of  1825,  when,  by  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  he  was  stripped 
of  nearly  aU  that  a  Hfetime  of  honourable  industry  had 
accumulated.  After  this  distressing  event  he  never  held  up 
his  head.  He  was  a  stricken  man,  yet  he  was  not  without 
the  usual  consolations  of  an  upright  mind,  and  he  was  never 
heard  to  repine.  It  was  a  much  greater  blow  when  he  lost 
his  wife,  the  partner  alike  of  his  poverty  and  his  wealth,  his 
hopes  and  his  fears.  Shortly  after  this  event,  he  gave  up  all 
connection  with  business,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Port-Marly, 

took  up  his  residence  in ,  where  two  of  his  sons  had 

abeady  entered  on  a  career  worthy  of  their  sire.  In  this 
busy  manufacturing  town  he  spent  a  few  years  amid  con- 
genial society;  but  infirmities  coming  upon  him  apace,  he 
removed  to  the  pleasant  abode  of  his  younger  daughter,  now 
happily  married  and  settled  near  Pannanich,  and  here,  in 
the  summer  of  1838,  did  Eiga  Eobbie  tranquilly  breathe  his 
last  on  the  affectionate  bosom  of  his  o^m  ^  Jo  Janet.' 
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In  the  cheerful  dining-room  of  my  bachelor-friend  Steven- 
son, a  select  party  was  assembled  to  celebrate  his  birthday. 
A  very  animated  discussion  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
time,  as  to  whether  the  first  deviation  from  integrity  should 
be  treated  with  severity  or  leniency.  Various  were  the 
opinions,  and  numerous  the  arguments  brought  forward  to 
support  them.  The  majority  appeared  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
*  crush  all  offences  in  the  bud,'  when  a  warm-hearted  old 
gentleman  exclaimed  :  *  Depend  upon  it,  more  young  people 
are  lost  to  society  from  a  first  offence  being  treated  with 
injudicious  severity,  than  from  the  contrary  extreme.  N'ot 
that  I  would  pass  over  even  the  slightest  deviation  from 
integrity,  either  in  word  or  deed — that  would  certainly  be 
mistaken  kiudness ;  but,  on  the  otter  hand,  neither  would  I 
punish  with  severity  an  offence  committed,  perhaps,  under 
the  influence  of  temptation — temptation,  too,  that  we  our- 
selves may  have  thoughtlessly  placed  in  the  way,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  irresistible.  For  instance,  a  lady 
hires  a  servant ;  the  girl  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  cbaracter, 
but  it  is  her  first  place ;  her  honesty  has  never  yet  been  put 
to  the  test.  Her  mistress,  without  thinking  of  the  con- 
tinual temptation  to  which  she  is  exposing  a  fellow-creature, 
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is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  small  sums  of  money,  generally 
copper,  lying  about  in  her  usual  sitting-room.  After  a  time, 
she  begins  to  think  that  these  sums  are  not  always  found 
exactly  as  she  left  them.  Suspicion  falls  upon  the  girl, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  room  every  morning.  Her 
mistress,  however,  thinks  she  will  be  quite  convinced  before 
she  brings  forward  her  accusation.  She  counts  the  money 
carefully  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  some  is  missing. 
"No  one  has  been  in  the  room  but  the  girl;  her  guilt  is 
evident.  Well,  what  does  her  mistress  do?  Why,  she 
turns  the  girl  out  of  her  house  at  an  hour's  notice ;  cannot, 
in  conscience  give  her  a  character ;  tells  all  her  friends  how 
dreadfully  distressed  she  is;  declares  there  is  nothing  but 
ingratitude  to  be  met  with  among  servants;  laments  over 
the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  and  never  dreams  of  blam- 
ing herself  for  her  wicked — yes,  it  is  wicked — thoughtless- 
ness in  thus  constantly  exposing  to  temptation  a  young 
ignorant  girl,  one  most  likely  whose  mind,  if  not  enveloped 
in  total  darkness,  has  only  an  imperfect  twilight  knowledge 
whereby  to  distinguish  right  from  ^v^ong.  At  whose  door, 
I  ask,'  continued  he,  growing  warmer,  ^will  the  sin  He,  if 
that  girl  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  misery? 
Why,  at  the  door  of  her  who,  after  placing  temptation  in 
her  very  path,  turned  her  into  the  pitiless  world,  deprived  of 
that  which  constituted  her  only  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihood — her  character;  and  that  without  one 
effort  to  reclaim  her — without  affording  a  single  opportunity 
of  retrieving  the  past,  and  regaining  by  future  good-conduct 
the  confidence  of  her  employer.' 

'There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what  you  say,' 
remarked  our  benevolent  host,  who  had  hitherto  taken 
uo   part   m   the   conversation,    *  and   it   reminds   me   of  a 
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circumstance  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life, 
which,  as  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  subject  you  have  been 
discussing,  I  will  relate/ 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  attention;  for  it  was 
a  well-known  fact,  that  no  manufacturer  in  the  town  of 

was  surrounded  with  so  many  old  and  faithful  servants 

as  our  friend  Stevenson. 

^In  the  outset  of  my  business  career/  said  he,  *I  took 
into  my  employment  a  young  man  to  fiU  the  situation  of 
under-clerkj  and,  according  to  a  rule  I  had  laid  down, 
whenever  a  stranger  entered  my  service,  his  duties  were  of  a 
nature  to  involve  as  little  responsibility  as  possible,  until 
sufficient  time  had  been  given  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
his  character.  This  young  man,  whom  I  shall  call  Smith, 
was  of  a  respectable  family.  He  had  lost  his  father,  and 
had  a  mother  and  sisters  in  some  measure  dependent  upon 
him.  After  he  had  been  a  short  time  in  my  employment,  it 
happened  that  my  confidential  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
receive  the  money  from  the  bank  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
being  prevented  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance  from  attending 
at  the  proper  time,  sent  the  sum  required  by  Smith.  My 
confidence  was  so  great  in  my  head-clerk,  who  had  been 
long  known  to  me,  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  regularly 
counting  the  money  when  brought  to  me;  but  as,  on  this 
occasion,  it  had  passed  through  other  hands,  I  thought  it 
right  to  do  so.  Therefore  calling  Smith  back  as  he  was 
leaving  my  counting-house,  I  desired  him  to  wait  a  few 
minutes,  and  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  quite 
correct.  Great  was  my  surprise  and  concern  on  finding  that 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency. 

"From  whom,"  said  I,  "did  you  receive  this  money?" 

*He  replied:  "From  Mr ,"  naming  my  confidential  clerk 
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"It  is  strange,"  said  I,  looking  steadily  at  him.  "But 
bliis  money  is  incorrect,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  found 
it  so."  He  changed  countenance,  and  his  eye  fell  before 
mine;  but  he  answered,  with  tolerable  composure,  "that  it 
was  as  he  had  received  it." 

"It  is  in  vain,"  I  replied,  "to  attempt  to  impose  upon 
me,  or  to  endeavour  to  cast  suspicion  on  one  whose  char- 
acter for  the  strictest  honesty  and  undeviating  integrity  is  so 
well  estabHshed.  ^N'ow,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you 
have  taken  this  money,  and  that  it  is  at  this  moment  in 
your  possession ;  and  I  think  the  evidence  against  you  would 
be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  immediately  dismissing 
you  from  my  service.  But  you  are  a  very  young  man ;  your 
conduct  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  perfectly  correct,  and  I 
am  willing  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  the 
past.  All  knowledge  of  this  matter  rests  between  ourselves. 
Candidly  confess,  therefore,  the  error  of  which  you  have 
been  guilty;  restore  what  you  have  so  dishonestly  taken; 
endeavour,  by  your  future  good-conduct,  to  deserve  my 
confidence  and  respect,  and  this  circumstance  shall  never 
transpire  to  injure  you." 

*  The  poor  fellow  was  deeply  affected.  In  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  with  emotion  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
said  that,  having  frequently  seen  me  receive  the  money 
without  counting  it,  on  being  intrusted  with  it  himself,  the 
idea  had  flashed  across  his  mind  that  he  might  easily 
abstract  some  without  incurring  suspicion,  or,  at  all  events, 
without  there  being  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it;  that, 
being  in  distress,  the  temptation  had  proved  stronger 
than  his  power  of  resistance,  and  he  had  yielded.  "I 
cannot  now,"  he  continued,  "prove  how  deeply  your 
forbearance   has   touched    me ;    time   alone   can   shew   that 
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it  has  not  "been  misplaced."     He   left  me   to   resume  his 
duties. 

'Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  away,  during  which  I 
scrutinised  his  conduct  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  I  carefully  guarded  against  any  appearance  of 
suspicious  watchfulness;  and  with  delight  I  observed  that 
so  far  my  experiment  had  succeeded.  The  greatest  regularity 
and  attention — the  utmost  devotion  to  my  interests — 
marked  his  business  habits ;  and  this  without  any  display, 
for  his  quiet  and  humhle  deportment  was  from  that  time 
remarkable.  At  length,  finding  his  conduct  invariably 
marked  by  the  utmost  openness  and  plain-dealing,  my 
confidence  in  him  was  so  far  restored,  that,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  a  situation  of  greater  trust  and  increased 
emolument  than  the  one  he  had  hitherto  filled,  I  placed 
him  in  it ;  and  never  had  I  the  sHghtest  reason  to  repent  of 
the  part  I  had  acted  towards  him.  IN'ot  only  had  I  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  I  had,  in  all  probability,  saved 
a  fellow-creature  from  a  continued  course  of  vice  and 
consequent  misery,  and  afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  respectable  and  useful  member  of  society,  but  I 
had  gained  for  myself  an  indefatigable  servant — a  faithful 
and  constant  friend.  For  years  he  served  me  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  devotion.  His  character  for  rigid,  nay, 
even  scrupulous  honesty  was  so  well  known,  that  "as 
honest  as  Smith"  became  a  proverb  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances. One  morning  I  missed  him  from  his  accustomed 
place,  and,  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  he  was  detained  at 
home  by  indisposition.  Several  days  elapsed,  and  still  he 
was  absent ;  and  upon  calling  at  his  house  to  inquire  after 
him,  I  found  the  family  in  great  distress  on  his  account. 
His  complaint  had  proved  typhus  fever  of  a  malignant  kind. 
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From  almost  the  commenceineiit  of  his  attack,  he  had,  as  his 
wife — for  he  had  been  some  time  married — ^informed  me, 
lain  in  a  state  of  total  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  had 
roused  only  to  the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  that  the 
physician  gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  For  some  days 
he  continued  in  the  same  state.  At  length  a  message  was 
brought  me,  saying  that  Mr  Smith  wished  to  see  me ;  the 
messenger  adding,  that  Mrs  Smith  hoped  I  would  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  she  feared  her  husband  was  dying.  I 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons. 

'  On  entering  his  chamber,  I  found  the  whole  of  his 
family  assembled  to  take  farewell  of  him  they  so  tenderly 
loved.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me,  he  motioned  for  me 
to  approach  near  to  him,  and  taking  my  hand  in  both 
of  his,  he  turned  towards  me  his  dying  countenance,  full 
of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  said :  "  My  dear  master, 
my  best  earthly  friend,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may 
give  you  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  a  dying  man  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  To  your  generosity  and  mercy  I 
owe  it,  that  I  have  lived  useful  and  respected,  that  I 
die  lamented  and  happy.  To  you  I  owe  it,  that  I  leave 
to  my  children  a  name  unsullied  by  crime;  that  in  after- 
years  the  blush  of  shame  shall  nev^^.r  tinge  their  cheeks 
at  the  memory-  of  their  father.  0  God !"  he  continued, 
"  Thou  who  hast  said :  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful,'  bless 
him.  According  to  the  measure  he  has  meted  to  others, 
do  thou  mete  unto  him."  Then  turning  to  his  family, 
he  said  :  "  My  beloved  wife  and  children,  I  intrust  you, 
without  fear,  to  the  care  of  that  heavenly  parent  who 
has  said :  ^  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  to  me,  and  I 
will  preserve  them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in 
me/      And    you,    my   dear  master,   will,   I   know,   be  to 
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them  as  you  have  been  to  me — guide,  protector,  and 
friend."  That,*  continued  the  kind  old  man,  looking 
round  upon  us  with  glistening  eyes,  ^  though  mixed 
with  sorrow,  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  As  I  stood  hy  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man,  and 
looked  around  upon  his  children  growing  up  virtuous, 
intelligent,  and  upright,  respecting  and  honouring,  as 
much  as  they  loved,  their  father;  when  I  saw  his  wife, 
though  overcome  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  tender  and 
beloved  husband,  yet  sorrowing  not  as  one  without 
hope,  but  even  in  that  moment  of  agony  deriving  comfort 
from  the  belief  that  she  should  meet  him  again  in  that 
world  where 

Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown  ; 

when  I  listened  to  his  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  saw  him  calmly  awaiting  the  inevitable  stroke, 
trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  peace  with  his 
fellow-men;  and  when  I  thought  of  what  the  reverse  of 
all  this  might  have  been — crime,  misery,  a  disgraceful 
and  dishonoured  life,  perhaps  a  shameful  and  violent 
death — ^had  I  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  indignation, 
I  felt  a  happiness  which  no  words  can  express.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  more  joy  amongst  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.  With  such 
a  joy  as  we  may  imagine  theirs,  did  I  rejoice  over  poor 
Smith,  as  I  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  the  attendant 
minister  in  fervent  tones  exclaim  :  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
My  friends,   I   am    an    old    man.      During   a   long    and 
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eventful  career  in  business,  I  have  had  intercourse  with 
almost  every  variety  of  temper  and  disposition,  and  with 
many  degrees  of  talent,  but  I  have  never  found  reason 
to  swerve  from  the  principle  with  which  I  set  out  iq  life,  to 
"  temper  justice  with  mercy." ' 

Such  was  the  story  of  our  friend.  And  I  believe  not 
one  in  that  company  but  returned  home  more  disposed  to 
judge  leniently  of  the  failings  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  extend  to  all  who  might  fall 
into  temptation  that  mercy  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, he  would  wish  shewn  to  himself,  feeling  *  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  save  than  to  destroy.'* 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  this  little  paper 
describes  events  of  actual  occurrence. 
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BY  A  YOUNG  ADVENTURER. 

I  CAN  liardly  give  any  reason  for  the  act,  but  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  the  mere  romantic  frenzy  of  youth,  that 
induced  me  some  eighteen  months  ago  to  throw  up  an  excel- 
lent mercantile  situation  in  Manchester — where  my  prospects 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  where  I  enjoyed  the  perfect 
confidence  of  my  employers — for  the  purpose  of  pushing  my 
fortune  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

As  my  means  were  exceedingly  small,  and  as,  at  any  rate, 
I  wished  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  situation  of  an  emi- 
grant, I  took  the  advice  of  a  man  with  whom  I  formed 
a  casual  acquaintance,  and  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
before,  and  engaged  a  berth  in  the  second-cabin  of  the  fine 
ship  Julius  Macgregor,  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
for  £2,  15s.,  being  the  price  paid  by  many  of  the  steerage 
passengers.  My  next  step  was  to  go  with  my  aforesaid 
friend  to  an  emigrant's  store,  in  order  to  buy  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  tin  vessels — a  very  necessary  preparation,  but 
one  which  requires  some  caution.  The  goods  in  such  places 
are  merely  made  to  sell.  It  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  your 
water-can  will  leak  out  lialf  your  allowance,  and  your  sauce- 
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pan  go  to  pieces  the  first  time  you  use  it,  and  put  out  the 
fire ;  in  which  case  you  will  not  only  lose  your  dinner,  but 
become  the  butt  for  the  spare  maledictions  of  the  rest  of  the 
passengers.  With  regard  to  myself,  by  something  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  my  cooking  utensil  reached  I^ew  York 
with  little  more  damage  than  the  loss  of  the  lid  and  the 
handle.  As  for  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  I  stopped  it  up 
regularly  with  oatmeal  every  time  I  used  it.  While  hinting, 
however,  at  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  tin  materials,  I 
cannot  urge  the  same  fault  against  the  provisions.  The  tea 
had  evidently  been  upon  more  than  one  voyage ;  and  if  I 
had  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  dearness  of  leather  in 
Canada,  I  should  have  carried  my  cheese  thither  to  serve  for 
boot  soles,  for  which  purpose  it  was  eminently  well  adapted. 
On  examining  a  package  marked  '  sugar'  on  my  Hst,  I  found 
it  to  contain  a  very  curious  compound  of  sand  and  timber, 
with  a  few  faint  traces  of  saccharine  matter,  but  sufficient  to 
give  a  sHghtly  sweet  taste  to  the  mixture.  The  result  of  my 
experience  is  an  advice  to  all  emigrants  to  buy  everything 
they  want  from  some  respectable  tradesman  in  the  town, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  sell  good  articles  in  order  that  he  may 
retain  his  business,  and  not  from  one  who  has  the  idea  upper- 
most in  his  mind  that  he  is  never  to  see  his  customer  again. 

I  required  to  lay  in  a  complete  stock  of  provisions ;  but 
within  late  years  a  regulation  has  been  made  by  which 
the  captain  is  bound  to  supply  all  the  passengers  with  liberal 
rations  of  bread-stuff  and  potatoes ;  though,  if  any  other  pro- 
visions are  wanted,  the  parties  must  supply  themselves. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  very  much  relished  by  sick  persons, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  drinks ;  and  I  should  advise  that  a 
large  quantity  of  turnips  and  cabbages  be  taken,  as,  if  kept 
dry,  they  wiU  serve  during  the  voyage,  and  are  not  only 
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very  palatable,  but,  from  their  antiscorbutic  nature,  very 
necessary,  if  much  salt  meat  is  eaten.  The  choice  of  other 
articles  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  taste;  but  I  should 
advise  them  to  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
faciKty  of  digestion. 

It  was  an  excellent  practical  joke,  on  the  part  of  the 
captain,  to  give  our  apartment  the  name  of  second-cabin; 
but,  like  all  practical  jokes,  it  was  enjoyed  only  by  one 
party.  The  place  was  simply  one  end  of  the  steerage, 
boarded  off  with  deals  so  far  apart,  that  the  parties  on  either 
side  had  ample  opportunities  of  inspecting  each  bther's 
accommodations.  Although  the  cost  of  passage  in  the  so- 
called  second-cabin  was  greater,  the  place  was  neither  so 
light  nor  so  well  ventilated  as  the  steerage,  the  only  advan- 
tage it  possessed,  and  I  must  confess  it  was  a  great  one, 
being  the  superior  character  of  the  occupants,  who  consisted 
mostly  of  respectable  mechanics  and  farmers.  Eefore  pro- 
ceeding further,  however,  let  me  advise  all  who  have  thoughts 
of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  choose  one  of  the  regular  line 
of  packets,  which  always  sail  on  the  appointed  day  if  the 
weather  permits.  The  Julius  had  never  carried  emigrants 
before.  When  I  engaged  my  passage,  the  broker  told  me  to 
hasten  on  board,  as  she  would  sail  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and 
as  she  was  already  a  week  behind  the  day  advertised,  I 
thought  it  probable  he  might  be  correct.  I  was  therefore  in 
great  fear  of  her  sailing  before  I  was  ready,  which  would 
involve  the  loss  of  my  passage-money.  However,  I  found 
afterwards  that  I  might  have  saved  myself  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety,  for  she  did  not  leave  port  for  three  days  after, 
putting  the  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  been  on  board 
for  a  fortnight,  to  great  expense  for  food,  as  fires  were  not 
allowed  on  board. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than  the  life  on  board  ship 
while  we  were  in  dock.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  town ; 
for  in  Liverpool  it  almost  always  rains ;  and  even  if  it  were 
possible,  the  fear  of  the  vessel's  sailing  would  have  prevented  it, 
the  mate  invariably  declaring,  when  questioned  on  the  subject, 
that  we  should  haul  out  of  the  dock  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
exactly.  I  had  plenty  of  provisions  on  board,  but  could  not 
cook  them ;  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  lay  out  money  in  what 
seemed  a  supererogatory  way,  I  was  obliged  to  make  alter- 
nate meals  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  bread  and  butter ;  and 
when  I  got  tired  of  that,  I  ate  both  butter  and  cheese 
together  by  way  of  a  change.  I  went  on  deck  the  first 
morning  I  came  on  board,  when  they  were  cleaning  the 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  sailors  speedily  contrived  to  throw  a 
bucket  of  water  over  me  by  accident,  and  the  boatswain 
swore  that  if  I  did  not  keep  below  while  the  decks  were  wet, 
he  would  throw  me  overboard ;  and  so  below  I  went,  wet 
and  shivering,  with  a  resolution  to  remain  there  as  much  as 
possible  until  the  vessel  should  sail. 

The  centre  of  the  cabin  was  taken  up  by  the  passengers' 
luggage.  Around  the  sides  were  the  berths,  beside  each  of 
which  were  placed  the  occupants'  boxes  containing  their  pro- 
visions and  cooking  utensils.  The  berths  were  a  double  row 
of  shelves  made  of  rough  planks,  each  capable  of  holding 
two  persons,  although,  upon  a  push,  three,  and  sometimes 
four,  are  packed  upon  them.  In  our  case,  however,  as  we 
had  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  three  tenants 
were  the  utmost  allowance  for  one  shelf.  Mine  contained 
only  two.  There  was  no  separation  for  the  sexes ;  neither 
was  there  any  division  between  the  berths — an  arrange- 
ment, or  rather  want  of  arrangement,  which  surprised  me  at 
first,  and  seems,  on  after-reflection,  very  far  from  what  is 
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desirable;  yet  it  is  equally  surprising  how  soon  myself  and 
all  the  other  passengers,  the  females  included,  became 
reconciled  to  it. 

After  my  rebuff  on  deck,  I  changed  my  clothes,  and  went 
through  the  form  of  a  dinner,  feeling  all  the  while  very  cold 
and  miserable,  and  thinking  of  a  fable  that  I  had  read  at 
school  about  the  squirrel  which  went  to  see  the  world.  A 
faint  idea  now  arose  in  my  mind  that  it  was  possible  I  might 
be  acting  foohshly  in  quitting  my  comfortable  office,  and  my 
snug  two-pair  back,  for  a  perilous  voyage  and  a  country 
of  which  I  was  perfectly  ignorant.  I  began  to  think  that  if 
America  was  as  some  travellers  have  described  it,  I  should 
have  a  very  slight  chance  of  ever  coming  home  again ;  and,  if 
the  truth  must  be  known,  I  also  bethought  me  how  a  certain 
Mary  would  feel  when  she  heard  that  I  had  been  blown  up 
in  one  of  their  high-pressure  hghtning-speed  steamers,  oi 
lost  in  the  profundities  of  a  Canadian  forest.  But  it  was 
too  late  to  turn  back;  so,  clearing  my  throat,  I  manfully 
began  to  shout  forth,  in  a  manner  that  astonished  and 
dehghted  all  my  auditors,  a  song,  the  only  part  of  which  I 
now  remember  is  the  end  of  every  verse,  which  is  :  '  And 
we^Uhuntthebuffal-o!' 

After  this,  feeling  a  little  more  comfortable,  I  got  out  my 
bed  and  bed-clothes,  and  having  as  yet  no  companions,  I  put 
them  on  the  sleeping-shelf  next  the  vessel's  side,  very  wisely 
considering,  that  if  she  should  lurch  much  in  heavy  weather, 
my  companion  being  outside,  would  be  ejected  first,  and 
thus  break  my  fall.  I  then  lashed  my  boxes,  and  got  all 
my  things  in  order  for  the  voyage ;  having  done  which,  I 
scrambled  up  into  the  berth,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
busy  scene  before  me.  It  was  a  perfect  Babel  of  noise  and 
confusion ;  but  among  much  calculated  to  excite  laughter, 
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there  was  one  scene  that  made  my  heart  ache  to  look  at. 
Immediately  opposite  to  me,  a  man  and  liis  wife  were  eating 
their  frugal  meal.  The  woman  had  an  infant  on  her  lap, 
about  as  pretty  a  child  as  I  ever  saw ;  and  although  only  a 
few  hours  on  board,  it  had  become  a  general  favourite, 
and  was  a  source  of  continual  contention  to  all  the  young 
ladies  on  board;  indeed  its  fame  had  aheady  reached  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  steerage.  The  man,  whose  name  I 
afterwards  learned  was  Eccles,  was  a  Spitalfields  weaver, 
whom  hard  times  and  want  of  employment  had  compelled 
to  sell  off  his  little  stock  of  furniture,  in  order  to  settle  in 
America.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  young,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  good-looking;  but  care,  anxiety,  and  sickness, 
had  all  contributed  their  share  to  drive  everything  away  but 
their  affection  for  one  another  and  for  their  child.  Indeed, 
I  never  saw  two  countenances  so  bereft  of  all  expression  of 
hope,  so  heart-broken,  so  wobegone;  but  amidst  aU  this 
tliey  were  patient  and  uncomplaining.  They  seemed  as  if 
they  knew  that  they  were  marked  out  as  the  prey  of  misery 
and  misfortune,  and  had  resolved  to  bear  without  a  murmur 
what  they  could  not  prevent  or  remedy. 

However,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  things ;  and  one  fine 
day  in  the  month  of  June  1842,  we  hauled  out  of  dock,  and 
dropped  anchor  in  the  stream.  After  a  few  hours'  delay, 
we  took  the  captain  and  pilot  on  board,  the  steam-tug 
dropped  alongside,  and  we  were  just  going  off,  when  two 
men  came  on  board,  and  reqiiested  the  captain  to  stop  for  a 
short  time.  After  looking  along  the  deck,  where  we  were 
all  assembled,  they  walked  up  to  the  place  where  Eccles  and 
his  wife  were  standing.  It  seemed  that  he  owed  one  of  the 
men  some  ten  shillings  for  certain  work  that  had  been 
injured  when  he  was  ill.     In  vain  he  promised  to  pay  the 
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sum  when  he  got  to  New  York  and  met  his  brother,  whom 
he  expected  to  see  there.  The  creditor  was  inflexible.  By 
this  time  a  considerable  crowd  had  gathered  around  them, 
when  an  Irishman,  after  hearing  all,  instinctively  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket ;  we  all  followed  his  example,  and  the 
next  moment  the  amount  was  paid.  But  although  the 
creditor  thus  received  his  due,  he  made  little  advantage  by 
his  visit.  The  waterman  who  put  him  on  board,  and  who 
had  been  listening  very  attentively  to  the  squabble,  refused 
to  take  him  on  shore  for  less  than  ten  sliillings  ;  and  to  this 
he  was  actually  obhged  to  yield,  rather  than  submit  to  be 
ferried  across  the  ocean  ! 

At  last  the  captain  gave  the  word,  and  we  were  off.  The 
moment  the  first  motion  of  the  ship  was  felt,  all  on  board, 
Avdth  one  accord,  gave  three  mighty  cheers,  and  then  suddenly 
became  silent.  We  had  been  longing  for  the  hour  of  sail- 
ing ;  and  now,  when  it  had  arrived,  we  would  have  delayed 
it  if  possible ;  and  when  the  afternoon  came,  and  the  pilot 
left  us,  how  we  strained  our  eyes  to  catch  a  distant  glimpse 
of  the  Welsh  coast,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  our  lives. 
When  the  moon  arose,  we  were  alone  in  the  world — ^nothing 
could  be  seen  around  us  but  the  clear  sky  and  the  sea  agitated 
by  a  gentle  breeze.  I  remember  leaning  against  the  bulwarks 
and  giving  way  to  the  soothing  influence  of  the  evening.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  past,  when  I  was  a  happy  thoughtless 
child ;  I  was  thinking  of  my  friends,  then  far  away,  and 
wondering  if  they  were  now  gazing  at  that  fair  heaven  and 
holy  moon  :  I  was  thinking  of  one  who — ^but  at  the  moment 
it  occurred  to  me  that  those  wretched  apples  that  I  ate  in 
the  morning  must  have  disagreed  with  my  stomach,  and  I 
suddenly  dived  into  the  cabin.  Every  soul  there,  however, 
seemed  to  have  eaten  of  a  similar  fruit,  and  one  unfortunate 
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wretcli,  ill  his  agony,  was  bitterly  cursing  Columbus  for 
having  discovered  America.  The  atmosphere  was  close,  the 
noise  far  from  musical,  and  the  smell  decidedly  unamiable ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  managed  to  climb  into  my  roosting- 
place,  when  I  covered  my  head  with  the  clothes,  and  was 
soon  asleep. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke,  and  was 
surprised,  and  at  first  alarmed,  at  the  different  aspect  affairs 
had  taken.  When  I  went  to  sleep,  we  were  gliding  along 
at  the  rate  of  some  four  knots  an  hour,  with  a  very  sHght 
motion,  and  all  was  quiet  below,  except  those  who  were 
sick ;  but  now  we  were  plunging  fearfully,  and  at  each  deeper 
plunge  a  half-suppressed  scream  would  break  from  the 
women.  The  creaking  of  the  beams  and  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  sounded  to  my  unpractised  ears  as  the  signs  of  a 
storm,  and  hastily  dressing  myself,  I  went  on  deck;  but 
there  the  scene  was  different.  A  few  of  the  lighter  sails 
certainly  were  taken  down,  but  the  sailors  were  still  lounging 
about  the  forecastle,  half-asleep — the  moon  was  still  bright, 
and  the  sky  cloudless  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  wiad 
being  rather  more  fresh,  and  the  water  rougher,  all  was  the 
same  as  before. 

Having  got  over  my  first  little  qualm,  I  began  to  enjoy 
myself  exceedingly ;  and  my  appetite  returning  with  tenfold 
vigour,  I  began  to  look  out  for  the  means  of  cooking.  On 
each  side  of  the  ship,  beside  the  long-boat,  there  was  placed 
a  long  grate,  wherein  whoever  felt  disposed  for  his  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  kindled  a  fire ;  and  I  verily  believe  that, 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  when  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  there  was  not  a  vacant  place  at  either 
of  these  grates.  Indeed  such  was  the  demand,  that  there 
were  constant  squabbles  for  priority,  not  to  talk  of  three 
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pugilistic  encounters,  in  one  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
young  man  with  a  name  very  similar  to  mine  made  himseK 
rather  conspicuous.  Besides  eating,  the  steerage  passengers 
had  few  amusements.  We  generally  lounged  on  the  long- 
boat, or  lay  down  in  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks,  reading  while 
our  Httle  stores  lasted,  or  speculating  as  to  the  probability  of 
our  reaching  New  York  in  a  month ;  now  hailing  as  a  treat 
the  appearance  of  a  school  of  porpoises ;  now  watching  some 
gigantic  blackfish  slowly  swimming  round  the  ship,  and 
flinging  up  jets  d'eau  for  our  amusement. 

There  was  a  melancholy  attempt  made  to  get  up  a  debatiQg- 
club ;  but  it  fell  to  the  ground,  the  first  speaker  beiag  unable 
to  proceed  further  than  the  preliminary  ^  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,' and  no  one  else  beiag  gaUant  enough  to  foUow  him  in 
his  break-down.  We  also  tried  a  convivial  meeting;  but 
the  only  one  who  would  sing  was  a  man  from  Glasgow,  who 
persisted  in  roaring  the  adventures  of  a  Yorkshireman  in 
London  with  the  accent  of  the  Saltmarket.  It  was  intensely 
comic  at  first,  but  after  two  or  three  repetitions,  grew  rather 
tedious.  The  only  persons  who  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
were  a  young  farmer  and  a  rather  pretty  girl,  both,  I  believe, 
from  Derry.  They  were  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  but, 
unluckily,  kept  all  their  conversation  to  themselves.  I  ven- 
tured, one  evening,  when  they  were  sitting  together  on  the 
forecastle,  to  ask  them  how  they  managed  to  procure  mate- 
rials for  such  long  conversations,  when  the  damsel  told  me, 
with  a  smile,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  about 
the  Union.  It  occurred  to  me  that  politics  must  be  a 
mighty  pleasant  study. 

At  length,  after  having  seen  aU  the  sights  tliat  are  gene- 
rally seen  by  voyagers,  and  which  have  been  so  often 
described,  and  after  having  been  seven  weeks  at  sea,  we 
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took  the  pilot  on  board,  who,  on  account  of  the  competition 
among  his  trade,  had  come  out  150  miles  from  land  in  his 
little  piratical-looking  schooner.  When  he  came  alongside, 
we  received  him  with  three  cheers.  All  that  day  he  was 
the  lion  of  the  ship.  He  was  a  neat-looking  dapper  youth, 
more  like  a  linen-draper's  apprentice  than  a  man  intrusted 
with  the  lives  of  so  many  human  beings.  The  women 
wondered  how  his  mother  liked  to  trust  him  in  such  a  little 
boat,  and  the  opposite  sex  seeming  to  derive  not  a  little 
encouragement  from  the  idea  that  men  must  be  scarce  in 
Kew  York,  since  they  employed  boys  as  pilots.  However, 
the  following  night,  after  sittiag  up  very  late,  straining  our 
eyes  since  it  had  been  dark,  we  saw  the  light-house  on  Sandy 
Hook,  and  the  following  morning  we  were  at  anchor  at  the 
quarantine  ground  opposite  Staten  Island.  When  we  first 
saw  land,  it  had  a  singularly  dreary  aspect ;  nothing  appeared 
but  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  seemingly  interminable 
forest ;  but  gradually  the  scene  changed.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  dazzling  white  farmhouses  and  prim 
churches  of  Long  Island ;  the  country  was  checkered  Hke  a 
piece  of  patchwork  with  fields  of  every  colour.  The  sea 
around  us  was  swarming  with  shoals  of  small  fish,  and  we 
could  hear  the  birds  singing  gaily  in  the  distance.  It  was 
a  very  cheering  sight,  and  a  stout  farmer  standing  by  me, 
dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully 
together,  and  chuckled  out ;  ^  Ah,  this  will  do ;  this  is 
something  like.'  All  were  in  high  spirits,  and  even  Mrs 
Eccles  got  up  something  like  a  smile.  Curious-looking 
machines,  which  the  pilots  called  steam-boats,  were  sailing 
about  in  every  direction ;  they  looked  like  factories  that  had 
broken  loose,  and  taken  to  the  water,  with  the  beam  of  the 
steam-engine  working  up  and  down  through  the  roof. 
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After  sending  a  poor  man  ashore  who  had  been  brought 
to  the  very  gates  of  death  through  sickness,  we  fastened 
ourselves  to  one  of  these  small  factories,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  anchored  in  the  !N'orth  River,  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  wharfs  of  the  city  of  ]N"ew  York.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  guns  of  a  large  frigate  lying  astern  of  us  thun- 
dered out  a  salute  in  honour  of  some  great  personage  who 
was  going  on  board,  and  the  battery  on  shore  took  up  the 
echo.  The  moment  we  were  steady  in  the  water,  fifty  boats 
that  were  lying  in  wait  pounced  down  on  us,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  boarded  by  a  herd  of  tavern  touters, 
luggage  porters,  and  transportation  agents,  as  they  with 
great  frankness  called  themselves.  They  were  all  slenderly- 
built  men,  very  pale  or  sallow,  looking  as  if  they  had  passed 
their  lives  in  a  coal-pit.  Their  thin  hair,  which  was  either 
very  black  or  very  sandy,  was  neatly  parted  on  one  side. 
With  the  exception  of  two  Irishmen,  who  evidently  had 
not  been  long  in  the  country,  they  were  all  much  better 
dressed  than  their  class  in  England,  and  certainly  much 
more  foppishly  'so.  They  aU  either  smoked  cigars,  or 
chewed;  and  one  or  two  indulged  in  both  at  the  same 
time.  Almost  every  word  they  spoke  was  coupled  witli 
an  oath;  and  one  or  two  boys,  who  dressed  and  talked 
like  the  men,  and  seemed  to  be  considered  as  such  by 
them,  made  up  for  the  inferiority  of  their  years  by  the 
originality  and  frequent  use  of  expressions  that  would 
shock  even  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman  of  the  ancien  i^egime, 

I  was  standing  with  a  young  man,  who  had  been  my 
messmate  and  bedfellow,  beside  our  boxes,  when  a  melan- 
choly-looking individual,  dressed  in  a  green  jacket,  with  a 
small  glazed  cap  perched  on  his  head,  and  his  shirt-collar 
tuTDcd    down    smoothly    over    his    black    silk    neckcloth, 
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sauntered  past,  looking,  as  if  accidentally,  at  the  super- 
scription on  our  trunks.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  came  up 
again  in  great  haste,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  pocket- 
book  in  his  hand.  '  Wall,'  said  he,  '  it  is  queer  that  I  did 
not  recognise  you  before ;'  but  looking  first  at  his  book,  and 
then  at  me,  and  breaking  into  soliloquy,  *  I  guess  that's  the 
very  article.  Your  name  ain't  Brown,  is  itf  I  briefly 
assured  him  that  he  had  hit  my  distinguished  patronymic  to 
a  nicety.  'And  your'n  Mr  Inglis?'  turning  to  my  com- 
panion, who  answered  him  in  the  affirmative.  'Wall,  I 
thought  I  should  find  you  out;  in  fact,  sir,  it  takes  me 
to  do  it — rayther.  I  was  told  to  be  pretty  particular  with 
you  two  gents,  and  I've  come  to  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
The  truth  is,  sir,'  said  he,  with  a  confidential  whisper,  'I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  some  of  these  citizens  ain't  over 
and  above  good  characters ;  they'd  cheat  a  feller  out  of  his 
eye-teeth  while  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to  take  a  chaw. 
Now,  here's  the  way  we'U  fix  it;  jist  stand  where  you  are, 
and  don't  let  them  touch  nothin',  and  I'll  get  a  man  to  help 
to  tote  your  plunder  to  the  boat.'  Well,  thought  I,  that  is 
pretty  cool — plunder,  indeed !  '  Set  down  the  traps 
instantly,  and  teU  me  why  you  take  us  to  be  swindlers.' 

'Swindlers!'  said  he,  staring;  'who  on  airth  said  you 
were  swindlers  ?  Traps  !  Plunder  is  traps,  and  ti*aps  is 
plunder.' 

While  he  was  gone,  we  had  some  leisure  to  look  around 
us.  We  seemed  to  be  the  only  persons  who  were  doing 
nothing.  A  matron  beside  us  with  five  children,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  was  alternately  charging  her 
juveniles  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  they  were  standing, 
and  darting  down  into  the  cabin,  as  if  with  an  insane  con- 
viction that  something  was  left  behind.     The  tavern  touters, 
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by  way  of  saving  the  trouble  of  cboosiiig,  quietly  lifted  up 
9ucli  luggage  as  tbey  had  a  mind  to,  and  walked  off  with  it 
to  their  respective  establishments,  treating  the  remonstrances 
of  those  who  did  not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hospi- 
tality thus  forced  on  them  with  a  philosophical  indifference. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  press,  ia  the  meantime,  were  thrusting 
themselves  in  everywhere,  eagerly  asking  questions  about  the 
voyage  and  the  number  of  passengers.  Mrs  Eccles  was 
bustling  about,  introducing  her  brother  to  everybody,  and 
asking  every  soul  on  board  to  spend  a  week  with  her,  if 
they  should  ever  come  to  Canada.  At  length  our  new 
friend  rejoined  us,  attended  by  an  Irishman.  *  This  man,' 
said  he,  ^  wiU  go  with  you,  and  I'll  foller  myself  in  less 
than  no  time.  It's  a  splendid  location  he  is  goin'  to  take 
you  to,  and  dirt  cheap.  You'll  Hve  Kke  fightin'  cocks;  you 
won't  be  able  to  get  thin  no  way  you  can  fix  it ;  the  smeU 
alone  will  make  you  fat;  and  it's  all  first  chop — class  A, 
No.  1.  IN'othin'  mean  about  it — aU  chicken  fixins  and 
uncommon  doins.  Your  friend  said  he  wouldn't  have  you 
miss  goin'  there  for  no  money.' 

I  was  just  about  to  ask  him  the  name  of  my  friend  who 
was  so  solicitous  about  me,  but  of  whom  I  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge;  but  as  he  was  already  gone  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ship,  and  as  the  Irishman  was  shouldering 
our  trunks,  I  deferred  it  till  a  better  opportunity ;  and,  with 
some  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  of  '  chicken  fixins',  and  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  cheapness  of  dirt,  I  brought  up  the 
rear,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  gaze  around  me,  and 
forget  my  own  little  affairs  in  the  feeling  inspired  by  a  new 
and  remarkable  scene.  At  first  view,  New  York  strikingly 
reminded  me  of  a  French  town,  with  its  narrow,  dirty 
streets — ^houses  painted  in  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
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and  signboards  plastered  over  the  walls  up  to  the  very 
attics — ^the  word  *  pension/  however,  being  changed  into 
*  boarding,*  and  written  upon  every  second  house.  Carters, 
dressed  in  French  blue  frocks,  with  French  caps  on  their 
heads,  were  driving  their  cars  furiously  in  every  direction, 
uttering,  by  way  of  encouragement  to  their  horses,  certain 
mysterious  words  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  French. 
There  were  the  same  cabarets,  and,  indeed,  in  one  place 
having  a  sanded  floor,  with  a  Httle  stove  in  the  middle, 
purporting  to  be  a  ^  grocery,'  I  was  at  first  almost  positive 
that  I  saw  my  old  friend  Monsieur  Jardin  of  Passy  serving 
out  petits  verves  to  some  soldiers.  We  endeavoured  to  get 
the  Irishman  into  conversation,  but  in  vain — ^he  seemed  to 
be  very  sullen ;  and  on  our  remarking  that  America  appeared 
to  be  a  good  country  for  emigrants,  he  merely  grinned ; 
and  when  we  asked  his  opinion  of  the  government,  repHed 
that  he  had  no  opinion  about  it  at  all,  at  all.  While  won- 
dering at  the  man's  taciturnity,  we  arrived  at  our  destination, 
which,  as  we  were  informed  by  a  sign  hung  on  a  post  before 
the  door,  was  the  '  Freeman's  Eefuge.'  It  was  a  two-story 
wooden  habitation,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds  and 
door,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  style  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses.  The  street-door  opened  into  the  bar-room, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  were  the  extreme 
neatness  of  the  bar,  and  the  great  plentifulness  of  spittoons. 
The  moment  we  appeared,  every  person  in  the  room,  which 
•  was  pretty  fuU,  rose  up,  and  giving  a  hasty  glance  at  us, 
with  one  accord  turned  round  and  made  for  a  door  beside 
the  bar,  excepting  the  landlord  and  one  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual who  happened  to  be  drying  himself  with  a  towel  after 
having  washed,  and  who  necessarily  took  a  few  seconds  to 
drop  the  article  before  he  made  his  escape,  wiping  his  hands 
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with,  his  coat-tails  as  he  fled.  While  we  were  staring  aghast 
at  these  proceedings,  the  landlord,  who  was  a  young  man, 
not  distinguishable  in  dress  or  appearance  from  the  others, 
came  up  to  me,  and  said :  ^  I  guess  you're  come  in  the 
Julius  Macgregor?  Wall,  I  expect  you'll  be  for  haviug 
diuner ;  the  beU  's  jist  rung.' 

*  And  is  that  the  reason  why  these  gentlemen  made  off  so 
suddenly?'  said  I,  inexpressibly  relieved  by  this  announce- 
ment. 

^  Sartinly,'  replied  he ;  *  come  on,  or  you  won't  be  in  time 
for  the  first  table.  But  stop ;  I  guess  we  'U  have  a  sling 
first,'  walking  behind  the  bar.  To  his  great  astonishment, 
however,  we  declined  a  slLug,  and  following  him,  we  walked 
to  the  dining-room.  It  was  a  long  room,  with  a  table  about 
a  yard  shorter  than  itself,  leaving  space  at  each  end  for  two 
black  waiters  to  pass.  Around  the  table  were  seated  about 
twenty  gentlemen — ^which  is  the  designation  of  every  person 
of  the  male  sex  in  America,  coloured  persons  excepted — and 
three  or  four  of  the  softer  sex.  The  table  was  covered  with 
fowls,  roast  sucking-pigs,  hot  joints,  pies,  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats, and  each  person  helped  himself  sans  ceremonie.  This 
would  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  at  any  time ;  but  after 
having  lived  on  salt  junk  for  the  last  two  months,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  peep  at  Paradise.  Even  while  sitting  down, 
however,  a  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  my  mind,  as  I  considered 
how  '  uncommon  doins '  would  suit  the  state  of  my  finances ; 
but  for  aU  that,  I  was  soon  as  busy  as  the  rest.  The 
company  seemed  to  be  divided  between  their  anxiety  to 
Imish  their  meal  in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  the 
desire  to  obtain  all  the  information  they  could  from  me. 
For  the  first  two  minutes  nothing  was  said,  the  dead  silence 
that  reigned  around  being  broken  only  by  the  rattling  of 
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the  knives  and  forks.  At  length,  a  young  cadaverous-looking 
gentleman,  of  perhaps  seventeen  years,  who  sat  next  me, 
dressed  in  the  latest  Paris  fashion,  guessed  that  it  was 
a  pretty  considerably  warm  day;  and  the  ice  being  thus 
broken,  another  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  I  had  come 
from  England  lately ;  while  a  third  decidedly  opined  that  I 
would  realise  a  great  difference  in  America  from  what  I  had 
been  used  to.  This  was  received  with  great  unanimity, 
many  declaring  with  an  oath  that  they  raythei  expected  so. 
However,  they  had  now  spun  out  their  dinner  to  the 
unroasonable  length  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  so  the 
gentlemen  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  left  me  alone  with 
the  ladies.  ]S'ow,  thought  I,  I  shall  have  some  quiet,  and  I 
helped  myself  to  the  wing  of  a  fowL  But  I  was  doomed  to 
experience  the  vanity  of  human  expectations ;  for  a  pretty 
little  girl  of  sixteen,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  on  her 
bridal  tour  with  the  youth  mentioned  above,  taking  upon 
herself  to  be  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party,  began  to 
question  me,  and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  as  I  had  not, 
in  those  days,  either  the  wit  to  elude  or  the  nerve  to  decline 
answering,  in  a  very  short  time  she  possessed  herself  not 
only  of  my  own  history  and  prospects,  but  also  of  the 
private  memoirs  of  my  ancestors  for  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  And  this  was  not  all;  for  at  nearly  every 
reply  I  gave,  an  old  lady  from  Massachusetts  cried  out :  *  I 
want  to  know  !'  And  thinking  she  had  as  good  a  right  to 
the  information  as  the  other,  I  retailed  it  over  again  for  her 
peculiar  benefit.  At  last,  however,  I  escaped ;  and,  hasten- 
ing, in  some  perturbation,  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  that  I 
might  judge  of  the  progress  of  my  expenses,  I  found,  to  my 
agreeable  surprise,  that  the  damage  was  only  a  shilling ! 
which,  I  may  add,  would  have  been  the  same  even  if  I  had 
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indulged  in  a  ^ sling' — ^namely,  a  dram — both  before  and 
after  dinner.  As  I  was  putting  on  my  hat  to  go  out,  the 
landlord  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  'wash  up;'  I 
thanked  him  for  his  attention ;  but,  not  exactly  comprehend- 
ing the  proposal,  I  thought  it  safest  to  decline. 

I  hardly  know  how  the  afternoon  was  spent  between  this 
hour  and  bedtime.  I  have  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
wandering  about  for  a  considerable  time,  my  steps  still 
unsteady  with  the  motion  of  the  sliip,  my  head  swimming 
with  the  undulation  of  the  sea,  my  fancy  turned  topsy-turvy 
with  the  novelty  around  me,  and  my  heart  agitated  with 
fear  and  regret  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  longings  and 
courageous  hopes  of  youth  and  inexperience  on  the  other. 
When  I  returned,  it  was  time  for  bed;  and  thankfully 
accepting  an  invitation  of  the  youth  who  sat  next  me  at 
dinner,  given  to  the  assembled  company,  who  consisted  of 
about  twenty,  and  in  these  words — '  Gentlemen,  let 's  liquor,' 
but  declining  any  further  hospitahties  for  the  night,  I 
retired  to  my  apartment. 

This  was  a  bare-looking,  uncarpeted  room,  with  six 
uncurtained  tent-bedsteads  ranged  along  the  wall,  each  with 
one  chair  and  two  lodgers.  My  thoughts,  however,  were 
busy  with  my  own  position.  Here  I  was  in  America  with- 
out a  single  friend,  and  with  only  a  very  small  number  of 
pounds  in  my  pocket.  The  die  was  cast :  I  had  wilfully 
severed  myself  from  all  who  cared  for  me,  and  plunged  alone 
and  helpless  into  what  was  to  me,  indeed,  a  lS[&w  World. 
There  was  no  room  for  me  in  this  crowded  city,  and  I 
longed  to  escape  from  it.  It  was  my  design,  as  far  as  my 
money  would  carry  me,  to  flow  on  with  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion ;  and  already  the  wilds  of  Canada  lay  vast  and  drear}' 
before  my  mind's  eye.     I  was  restless  and  feverish  for  a 
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time ;  but  Tvlien  the  light  was  at  length  extinguished,  and 
the  deep  breathing  of  my  eleven  comrades  proclaimed  that 
they  were  already  unconscious  of  the  world  and  its  anxieties, 
my  cogitations  became  gradually  indistinct.  I  was  still  in 
the  *  Freeman's  Eefuge,'  but  tossing  in  it  on  the  vasty  deep. 
Forests  of  trees  sprung  up  among  the  forests  of  houses 
around  me,  and  the  noises  of  the  street  were  mingled  with 
the  whoops  of  Indians.  When  I  fell  asleep,  these  incon- 
gruities were  continued  in  my  dreams;  and  when,  at  an 
early  hour  next  morning,  I  started  from  my  uneasy  pillow, 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  comprehend  where  I  was,  or 
that  I  was  really  an  outcast  and  a  vagabond  in  America. 
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AN    ADVENTURE    AT   LEGHORN    AND    ITS    CONSEQUENCES. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799  I  was  intrusted  by  M.  Earras,  of 
the  French  Directory,  with  a  mission  to  Leghorn,  there  to 
lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  for  the  army  under  General  Bonapai'te  in 
Egypt.  As  at  that  time  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
especially  those  of  Egypt,  were  almost  blockaded  by  the 
ships  of  the  English  and  their  allies,  my  business  was  one  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty.  I  was  instructed  either  to  employ, 
for  the  transport  of  whatever  I  could  forward  to  the  national 
army,  neutral  merchant-ship§  and  privateers ;  or,  by  offering 
large  premiums,  to  excite  the  interest  of  covetous  speculators 
to  undertake  the  providing  of  the  army  at  their  own  risk. 

Leghorn  is  the  only  city  of  Italy  where  a  certain  degree  of 
religious  and  civil  toleration  exists,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a  free  port,  and  the  mart  of  the  Levant  commerce, 
the  traveller  may  there  meet  with,  merchants,  captains,  and 
sailors  of  almost  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia  Minor.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  most  of  the 
commercial  business,  and  also  that  of  the  money-market, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Armenians.     It  was  therefore 
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cliiefly  with  these  crafty  speculators  that  I  had  to  nego- 
tiate ;  a  task,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  of  considerable 
difficulty,  but  which  I  had,  nevertheless,  the  good-fortune  to 
fulfil  to  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  Barras,  who  was  my 
friend,  but  also  that  of  Seyes,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Directory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  June,  I  went  by  appointment 
to  meet  at  his  residence  Jacob  Solomon,  who  was  then  the 
Eothschild  of  Italy,  and  lived  in  a  splendid  villa  about  three 
miles  from  town.  On  my  return  towards  home,  observing 
at  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch  a  great  mob  of  the  lowest  class, 
some  fighting,  some  haranguing,  and  others  throwing  all 
sorts  of  missiles  at  an  object  whose  lineaments  I  could  not 
clearly  discern  at  that  distance,  I  ordered  my  coachman  to 
drive  thither,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  I  found 
that  this  base  populace  were  in  the  act  of  stoning  to  death  a 
poor  Turk  or  Arab,  whom  they  had  previously  thrown  into 
a  pit  of  deep  and  tenacious  mud.  Grasping  my  pistols,  I 
alighted  and  made  up  to  the  spot,  where,  partly  by  remon- 
strances and  partly  by  threats,  I  succeeded  in  dispersing  the 
assemblage ;  after  which,  with  the  aid  of  my  servants  and  a 
couple  of  stray  sailors,  who  procured  a  ladder,  I  extricated 
the  poor  victim  from  his  miserable  situation.  The  wretched 
man  was  still  breathing;  but  he  was  covered  with  bruises 
and  wounds,  and  so  sadly  disfigured  with  gore  and  mud,  as 
scarcely  to  bear  the  aspect  of  anything  human.  Placing 
him  in  my  carriage,  I  drove  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
had  him  put  imder  proper  medical  treatment  at  my  hotel 
When  Dr  Speroni  had  examined  him,  I  asked  what  likeli- 
hood there  was  of  his  recovery,  and  learned  there  was  but 
little,  for,  besides  having  in  his  fall  into  the  ditch  dislocated 
his  collar-bone,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  he  had  received 
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a  severe  wound  on  his  frontal  bone,  besides  two  of  less 
consequence  on  tbe  back  of  the  head.  I  could  only  instruct 
the  doctor  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
poor  man's  recovery,  and  assure  him  that  I  should  willingly 
recompense  him  for  his  trouble. 

That  very  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Menard,  who  had  arrived  in  France  from  Naples,  with 
General  Chainpionnet's  dispatches  for  Barras,  and  who 
requested  me  either  to  come  to  see  him,  or,  if  I  had  any 
official  communications  for  the  Directory,  to  forward  them 
to  him,  that  he  might  carry  them  along  with  those  of 
Championnet.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  in  person  to 
Florence;  but  before  starting,  I  strictly  recommended  the 
suffering  Arab  to  my  housekeeper,  and  renewed  my  injunc- 
tions to  the  surgeon. 

Returning  about  a  week  after,  I  found  that  the  patient 
had  recovered  his  senses,  but  was  still  so  weak,  that  he 
could  hardly  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  he  was 
extremely  dejected  in  spirits.  However,  next  morning  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  learned  that  his 
name  was  Abd-al-Ali ;  that  he  was  the  mate  of  an  Algerine 
brig,  and  that  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  captain  with  some  papers  to  the  country-house  of 
Jacob  Solomon.  He  was  returning  to  his  ship,  which  was  to 
sail  next  day,  when  he  was  beset  by  a  senseless  mob,  whose 
first  dispositions  seemed  to  be  those  of  petty  mischief,  but 
who,  when  he  resolutely  defended  himself,  were  provoked, 
and  from  less  to  more,  came  to  throw  him  headlong  into  the 
ditch,  where  they  fell  a-pelting  him  with  stones.  His 
senses  had  then  left  him ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  but  for 
my  interference,  he  would  have  lost  his  life  upon  the  spot. 
He  then  bewailed  his  hard  fate ;  for  even  if  he  recovered, 
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what  was  he  but  an  outcast  in  a  strange  land,  without 
money  or  friends,  and  with  but  faint  reason  to  hope  that 
he  would  ever  again  see  his  native  country.  I  here  inter- 
rupted him  with  words  of  comfort,  bidding  him  entertain 
no  fears  on  that  account,  as  I  should  certainly  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  returning  to  his  country  whenever  he 
should  be  fit  for  the  voyage.  The  depression  of  the  poor 
wretch  was  wonderfully  relieved  by  these  words ;  indeed, 
they  acted  upon  him  like  a  medicine ;  and  from  this  time  he 
evidently  improved  more  rapidly  in  health.  In  about  six 
weeks  I  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  Dr  Speroni  that 
the  Arab  was  no  longer  in  any  need  of  his  services. 

According  to  the  poor  man's  wishes,  I  procured  for  him 
a  passage  in  a  Sardinian  merchant- vessel  bound  for  Algiers, 
and  early  in  August  he  sailed  for  his  destination,  amply 
furnished  with  provisions  and  money.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  scene  that  took  place  when  the  grateful  Arab  was  to 
take  leave  of  me.  He  threw  himseK  on  his  knees,  and, 
clasping  my  legs,  with  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
expressed  eloquent  thanks  for  my  kindness,  which  he  felt  to 
be  the  greater  as  being  shewn  to  one  differing  from  myself 
in  country,  in  nation,  and  in  faith — concluding  thus 
solemnly  :  '  May  Allah  grant  me,  noble  sir,  the  opportunity 
of  shewing  that,  though  an  Arab,  I  have  a  grateful  heart, 
insomuch  as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  your 
welfare!'  I  could  not  help  being  considerably  affected  by 
the  looks,  words,  and  gestures  of  my  humble  proteg^,  who 
now  left  me  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to 
saiL  The  impression  of  these  events  was,  of  course,  vivid  at 
the  time,  but  in  a  few  months  the  affair  of  the  poor  Arab 
and  his  gratitude  had  waxed  faint  in  my  memory,  taking  its 
place  there  beside  the    thousands   of  other   casual  things 
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with  which.  I  had  been  connected  in  the  progress  of  my 
life. 

Years  passed  on  :  the  Directory  gave  way  to  the  Con- 
sulate, that  again  to  the  Empire,  and  at  length  came  the 
restoration  of  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  1814.  I  now  returned  to  my  native 
city  ]N"aples,  thinking  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in 
peace.  The  stormy  and  dangerous  part  of  my  life  is  now, 
thought  I,  past.  I  have  outridden  the  tempests  of  the 
Eeign  of  Terror,  and  glided  smoothly  through  all  the  subse- 
quent revolutions.  Surely  I  am  now  safe  for  life.  Alas ! 
I.  had  completely  miscalculated ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a 
man  of  my  ardent  temperament  was  most  in  danger  under  a 
quiescent  government.  The  rule  of  the  restored  Eerdinand, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  so  atrocious,  that  it 
was  sure  to  be  conspired  against.  In  1816,  I  joined  a  sect 
of  politicians,  who  combined  with  a  view  to  freeing  our 
country  from  a  thraldom  so  execrable.  I  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  without  revealing  the 
name  of  any  one  of  my  associates.  My  mother,  supported 
by  her  numerous  and  influential  relations,  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king,  but  was  unsuccessful.  She  then  con- 
trived, by  great  sacrifices,  the  means  of  my  escape,  and  on 
the  day  previous  to  that  intended  for  my  execution,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  called  upon  me,  professedly  to  take  her 
last  farewell  of  a  son  whom  she  had  so  much  loved  and 
cherished.  When  we  were  alone  together,  she  informed  me 
of  her  plans,  and  told  me  that  she  had  obtained  from  Prince 
Canosa,  then  minister  of  poHce,  permission  for  the  renowned 
Eranciscan,  Eather  Antonio  de  Dio,  to  visit  me  under  the 
pretext  of  affording  the  spiritual  consolation  desirable  in  my 
situation  ;  and  I  was  to  do  all  that  the  father  should  direct 
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me  to  do,  trusting  that,  when  escaped  from  the  Castel 
N'uovo,  in  which  I  lay,  I  should  find  all  proper  arrange- 
ments made  for  my  further  proceedings. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  my  anxiously 
wakeful  ears  caught  the  sound  of  *Chi  vivef  to  which 
the  names  of  the  father  and  a  companion  were  answered. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  in  attendance  unlocked 
the  door,  and  introduced  two  Franciscan  monks  of  the 
most  venerable  aspect,  having  long  beards,  sandaUed 
feet,  and  other  appropriate  parts  of  costume.  When 
the  door  was  again  closed,  he  who  seemed  to  be  Father 
Antonio  desired  me  in  a  loud  voice  to  kneel  and  make 
confession  of  aU  my  crimes,  which  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  do,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  I  saw  a 
real  monk.  Presently,  however,  the  man  before  whom 
I  knelt  told  me  with  a  changed  voice  that  he  was  no 
more  a  monk  than  myself,  but  an  actor  who  could  per- 
sonate almost  any  character,  and  who  had  undertaken 
to  procure  my  release  at  the  solicitation  of  my  mother. 
I  now  found,  to  my  inexpressible  delight,  that  the  other 
figure  was  that  of  my  faithful  valet,  Joseph,  who  told 
me  that  I  was  to  change  dresses  with  him,  and  leave 
him  to  occupy  my  place,  while  I  should  make  the  best 
of  my  way  out  of  my  troubles.  At  first  I  positively 
refused  to  place  the  worthy  feUow  in  such  jeopardy ;  but 
when  assured  that  counsel  had  been  consulted,  who  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  only  a  short  imprisonment  could 
be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  punishment,  I  at  length  con- 
sented. Joseph  immediately  went  to  bed;  I  put  on  his 
dress  and  beard;  and  Father  Antonio  having  in  an 
elevated  voice  bidden  me  fareweU,  with  a  promise  to  see 
me    again    in    the    morning,    we    immediately    left    the 
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prison,  passing  tlrrougli  tlie  whole  of  the  guards  ^vithout 
challenge. 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  who,  transported  with  joy,  could  only  call  on  me  to 
thank  Providence,  and  enter  the  chariot  which  she  had 
provided  for  me.  My  mind  was  too  bewildered  to  admit 
of  my  saying  what  I  ought  to  have  said  to  either  her  or  the 
clever  personator  who  had  done  me  so  important  a  piece  of 
service.  There  was,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost ;  so  they 
pushed  me  into  the  carriage,  which  instantly  drove  to  a 
place  at  some  distance  along  the  shore,  where  a  large  fishing- 
boat  lay  ready  to  receive  me.  Here  I  recognised  the  pre- 
tended Father  Antonio,  who  informed  me  that  I  was  to  be 
conveyed  towards  the  Isle  of  Capri,  in  order  to  be  taken  up 
by  an  Algerine  merchant- vessel,  which  had  that  day  sailed 
from  IS'aples,  and  which  was  appointed  to  await  me  thera 
In  fact,  at  five  in  the  morning  I  was  received  into  this  ship, 
which  immediately  hoisted  sails,  and  proceeded  on  her 
destined  way,  the  boat,  with  my  friend  Antonio,  returning 
to  land  in  the  direction  of  Sorrento.  We  at  first  encountered 
rough  weather,  but  in  due  time  approached  the  end  of  oui' 
voyage,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  I  stepped  upon  the  quay 
of  Algiers. 

My  provident  and  generous  mother  had  not  only,  through 
the  English  house  of  BeU  &  Company,  rewarded  the 
captain  for  future  services  to  me,  but  sent  into  the  ship  two 
large  and  heavy  boxes  containing  things  intended  for  my 
use,  but  which,  to  prevent  suspicion  at  Naples,  had  been 
directed  to  his  Excellency  C.  S.  Blankley,  Esquire,  British 
Consul-General  at  Algiers.  The  reader  wiU  presently  see 
what  important  consequences  flowed  from  this  innocent 
and  well-meant  little  stratagem. 
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I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  house  of  Ben  Isaac,  a  Jew, 
who  was  the  agent  of  Bell  &  Company.  For  the  first  six 
days  I  seldom  left  my  room ;  and  when  I  did  go  out,  it  was 
always  in  the  evening,  and  in  company  with  some  member 
of  the  family  of  my  landlord,  who  seemed  anxious  to  pay 
me  all  proper  attention,  and  even  to  sympathise  in  my 
misfortunes.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  I  was 
unexpectedly  arrested  by  orders  of  the  mufti,  having  been 
denounced  as  an  English  spy.  The  fleet  under  Lord 
Exmouth  was  now  coming  ^vithin  sight  of  this  den  of 
pirates,  and  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  entertained 
by  the  government  on  that  account.  I  was  immediately 
can-ied  before  the  atrocious  Dey  Omar  Pacha,  who,  in  the 
most  savage  manner,  told  me  I  had  been  plotting  in  favour 
of  the  English ;  that  Ben  Isaac  had  himself  seen  two  boxes 
in  my  possession  which  belonged  to  the  EngHsh  consul- 
general,  and  in  consequence  of  this  treason  I  had  forfeited 
my  life.  To  exculpate  myself,  I  related  the  story  of  my 
captivity  in,  and  escape  from,  my  native  land,  and  accounted 
for  the  inscription  on  my  boxes  as  a  stratagem  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  my  release,  an  English  commercial  house  at  Naples. 
The  accusation,  I  said,  had  arisen  only  from  the  cupidity 
of  Jacob,  who  had  observed  me  to  possess  some  money.  All, 
however,  was  vain.  The  dey  gave  orders  that  I  should  be 
kept  in  chains  in  a  state-dungeon,  and  if  the  English  fired  a 
single  shot  against  his  fleet  or  city,  I  was  to  be  immediately 
impaled.  When  I  attempted  once  more  to  address  him, 
the  mufti  prevented  me  by  giving  me  in  charge  to  four 
janissaries. 

In  passing  through  a  gate  on  my  way  to  the  dungeon,  1 
observed  a  chief  of  the  Mamelukes  staring  at  me  with  great 
attention,  as  if  he  earnestly  wished  to  recognise  in  me  some 
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one  whom  lie  had  seen  long  before.  He  addressed  some 
words  to  a  bystander,  evidently  referring  to  me ;  but  I  did 
not  know  their  import.  After  having  descended  some  flights 
of  steps,  and  passed  along  several  subterraneous  corridors,  I 
was  ushered  into  a  small  dark  cell,  chained  to  the  ground, 
and  left  to  meditate  on  my  deplorable  situation. 

Amidst  the  mental  vicissitudes  of  a  life  spent  amongst  all 
kinds  of  men,  I  had  never  once,  before  this  fatal  moment, 
been  shaken  in  my  dependence  upon  a  supreme  eternal 
Providence  guiding  the  affairs  of  men,  and  operating  for 
the  good  of  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous.  But  now  this 
faith  began  to  give  way ;  and  as  I  hopelessly  tugged  at  the 
fetters  upon  my  limbs,  and  surveyed  the  dense  walls  which 
intervened  between  me  and  freedom,  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  evil  destiny  presiding  over  the 
lot  of  man.  My  feelings  in  Castel  IN'uovo  had  been  quite 
of  a  different  kind,  for  there  I  was  sustained  by  the  reflection, 
that  my  late  design  and  my  contemplated  death  tended 
to  promote  the  good  of  my  country;  but  here  to  perish 
miserably  and  obscurely,  at  the  bidding  of  a  reckless,  savage 
chief,  for  an  imaginary  offence — this  was  a  thought  at  which 
my  nature  recoiled  with  horror. 

Some  time  passed  in  this  desperate  state  of  feeling,  and 
when  I  heard  my  door  unlocked  and  opened,  I  fully  expected 
to  see  some  barbarous  emissary  enter  to  put  an  end  to  my 
misery.  Something  at  the  very  first  assured  me  that  my 
visitor  was  of  a  different  character.  It  was  the  same  tall 
Mameluke  whom  I  had  passed  under  the  gate  as  I  came 
to  my  dungeon.  As  he  approached  me,  and  brought  his 
lantern  near  my  face,  he  said:  'Eear  nothing  from  me, 
stranger ;  but  tell  me  if  you  have  ever  been  at  Leghorn  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,   *  several  times ; '  and  now  a  flash  of 
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hope,  though   arising  from  no  defined  source,  entered  my 
mind. 

*  Were  you  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  June  1799  T 

*  Yes/  I  replied,  *  I  was  there  at  that  time.' 

*  Allah  he  praised  ! '  he  said.  *  Do  you  rememher  doing  a 
kind  action  to  a  countryman  of  mine  at  that  time  1 ' 

At  these  words  I  felt  an  inexpressible  consolation  over- 
spreading me. 

'  I  remember,'  said  I,  '  doing  the  duty  of  a  man  to  a  poor 
Arab  named  Abd-al-ALL' 

The  eyes  of  my  visitor  filled  with  tears  as  he  said  :  *  And 
have  you  ever  thought  of  him  since  that  time  ?  * 

*  No,'  I  replied ;  '  when  I  do  a  good  action,  I  make  no 
endeavour  to  remember  it,  because  doing  so  can  be  of  no 
use ;  it  is  different  when  I  commit  a  bad  one,  for  then  one 
may  hope  to  atone  for  and  repair  it.' 

*  Oh,  my  generous  saviour ! '  exclaimed  the  Mameluke, 
kneeling  before  me,  and  clasping  my  legs ;  ^  behold  before 
you  Abd-al-Ali,  who  owes  you  his  life  and  his  present 
elevation,  and  who  most  sincerely  thanks  Allah,  the  God 
of  all  mankind,  for  having  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  you  his  gratitude,  and  of  fulfilling  the  promise 
he  made  to  you,  that  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  your  welfare.' 

Having  then  unlocked  my  chains,  he  raised  me,  bade  me 
lean  upon  his  arm,  and  led  me  from  my  dungeon,  and  out 
of  the  Casouba,  when,  having  confided  me  to  one  of  his 
servants,  he  embraced  me  affectionately,  and  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said  :  '  Allah  be  praised,  you  are  saved,  and  [  have 
fulfilled  my  duty  ! ' 

At  the  same  instant,  seizing  his  right  hand,  I  said :  *  And 
will  you  not  escape  with  me  ?     Are  you  not  afraid  of  the 
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dreadful  consequences,  were  it  discovered  that  you  have 
saved  me  ?  * 

^  Yes/  answered  he,  calmly — *  yes,  I  am  almost  certain  of 
my  fate ;  but,  Allah  be  praised,  I  must  perform  my  duties 
even  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  To-morrow,  my  lord  and 
master  may  require  my  services  in  assisting  him  to  defend 
our  faith  and  our  national  independence.  I  therefore 
return  to  my  post.'  So  saying,  he  returned  towards  the 
Casouba,  and  I  followed  my  guide,  by  whom  I  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  an  Arabian  marabou,  where  I  was 
to  remain  concealed  until  means  were  found  of  effecting 
my  escape  from  Algiers  with  safety  and  comfort. 

The  next  day,  however.  Lord  Exmouth  having  entirely 
annihilated  the  barbarous  arrogance  and  despotism  of  Omar 
Pacha  by  bombarding  his  city,  and  destroying  almost  the 
whole  of  his  fleet,  I  had  no  longer  any  need  to  conceal 
myself;  and  on  the  29th  of  August  I  called  on  the  EngKsh 
consul-general,  who,  now  restored  to  liberty,  had  resumed 
his  diplomatical  functions,  and  acquainted  him  with  my 
situation :  through  his  protection  and  interest  I  soon 
obtained  the  effects  that  were  at  the  residence  of  that 
specimen  of  Iscariotic  perfidy,  Ben  Isaac. 

Would  that  I  could  end  this  interesting  incident  of  my 
life  with  a  joyous  recollection  !  Eut  no ;  my  mind  is  even 
now  distressed  in  informing  the  reader  that,  on  making 
inquiries  about  my  grateful  friend  Abd-al-AIi,  I  found  that, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  having  been  denounced 
by  a  Mameluke  for  saving  me,  he  had  been  immediately 
beheaded  at  the  place  where,  three  hours  after  him,  the 
high-admiral  and  minister  of  the  Algerine  navy  had  met 
with  the  same  fate. 
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A    SUFFOLK    TALE. 

Is  the  small  market-town  of  Halesworth,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  some  thirty  years  ago,  lived  one  Thomas  Miller, 
who  had  long  kept  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  held  the  office 
of  postmaster  in  the  place  of  his  abode.  He  was  a  tall  thin 
man  of  some  sixty  years  of  age,  with  long  gray  locks,  which 
curled  round  the  back  of  his  head,  and  shewed  themselves 
but  sparingly  on  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  dark  and 
lively,  but  generally  covered  with  enormous  spectacles,  worn 
as  much  to  hide  their  expression,  and  to  give  him  an  advan- 
tage over  those  with  whom  he  had  deahngs,  as  to  aid  his 
sight ;  for  frequently,  when  anxious  to  examine  any  article 
more  narrowly,  the  spectacles  were  thrust  back  upon  his 
forehead.  He  wore  a  long  dark-gray  coat,  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  his  legs,  gray  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
large  silver  buckles.  Old  Tom  Miller  was  what  is  called 
*  well  to  do  in  the  world  : '  besides  having  saved  a  consider- 
able sum  in  trade  and  by  his  economical  habits,  he  had 
inherited,  from  an  elder  brother,  funded  property  to  some 
amount,  and  a  collection  of  curious  old  books,  china,  and 
other  articles,  said  to  be  very  valuable.     That  this  property 
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should  have  been  left  to  Thomas  Miller,  was  a  surprise  to 
the  little  world  of  Halesworth,  for  he  had  been  for  many 
years  estranged  from  his  brother,  who  had  adopted  an 
orphan  nephew  as  his  heir ;  but  on  his  death-bed  William 
Miller,  who  resided  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bungay, 
sent  for  his  brother — their  differences  were  forgotten,  and 
young  William  Bullock,  the  nephew,  confided  to  his  care ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  after  the  death  of  the  sick  man,  a  will 
was  found,  in  which  he  gave  all  his  property  to  his 
brother.  The  date  of  this  document  was,  indeed,  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  lad,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  quar- 
relled with  his  mother,  the  only  sister  of  the  testator,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  married  a  Protestant — the  Millers 
being  a  Eoman  Catholic  family,  strongly  attached  to  the 
tenets  of  their  religion.  On  his  sister's  death,  however, 
WiUiam  Miller  had  taken  charge  of  her  orphan  child,  and 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  his  acquaintance  that  he  would 
provide  for  him  in  after-life,  being  unmarried,  and  remaining 
so  till  his  death.  It  proved  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen. 
Thomas  Miller,  having  by  virtue  of  the  will  taken  possession, 
returned  to  Halesworth  with  his  orphan  nephew,  who  was, 
from  that  time,  a  resident  in  the  family  of  his  new  protector. 
But  the  situation  of  William  Bullock  was  materially  changed 
for  the  worse,  and  he  held  a  doubtful  position  in  his  new 
abode,  being  required  to  do  the  duties  of  a  servant,  though 
in  other  respects  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family.  The 
establishment  of  old  Miller  consisted,  at  the  time,  of  an  aged 
female  domestic,  named  Susan,  and  a  daughter  about  a  year 
younger  than  her  cousin,  the  only  child  of  her  father  by  his 
wife,  who  had  been  dead  several  years.  From  her  childhood, 
Betsey  Miller  had  been  remarkable  for  her  amiable  temper 
and  promise  of  beauty,  which  increased  as  she  grew  up.     A     : 
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sincere  affection  naturally  sprung  up  between  the  cousins,  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  their  daily  life  continually  gave 
fresh  energy.  The  influence  of  Eetsey  over  her  father  was 
great,  and  to  that  influence  William  was  indebted  for  every 
indulgence  he  obtained.  Whenever  anything  was  to  be 
asked  from  the  old  man,  it  was  through  her  he  sought  to 
gain  it :  it  was  this  love  alone  for  his  cousin  which  detained 
the  youth  in  a  state  of  thraldom  and  inactivity,  which 
became  every  day  more  irksome  as  he  advanced  to  man's 
estate.  But  no  influence  could  induce  the  old  man  to  part 
with  money  to  apprentice  the  youth  to  any  of  the  tradesmen 
in  the  town.  It  was  in  vain  that  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  inhabitants  offered  to  take  liim  at  a  small  pre- 
mium, and  to  instruct  him  in  their  several  employments ;  for 
William  was  a  universal  favourite,  and  many  were  anxious 
to  obtain  the  services  of  such  a  promising  assistant.  But 
though  his  uncle  professed  no  strong  affection  for  him,  and 
seemed  to  grudge  every  shilling  expended  on  the  necessary 
articles  of  his  wardrobe,  some  powerful  influence  seemed  to 
act  upon  old  Miller,  and  to  prevent  him  from  allowing  his 
nephew  to  quit  his  family  and  immediate  guardianship,  and 
he  manifested  the  greatest  irritation  at  any  proposal  for 
having  William  removed  from  under  his  eye,  appearing 
jealous  of  every  one  who  took  the  slightest  interest  in  his 
future  prospects. 

Some  years  rolled  on  in  this  state  of  uncomfortable 
dependence  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  and  nothing 
but  the  increasing  and  mutual  affection  of  the  cousins  pre- 
vented William  from  leaviQg  his  uncle's  house,  and  seeking 
to  provide  for  himself  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  which 
were  considerable,  and  had  not  been  left  uncultivated.  By 
Betsey's  means  he  obtained  admission  to  her  father's  books, 
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which,  though  not  numerous,  were  sufficiently  so  to  give 
him  the  means  of  self-instruction — the  best,  if  not  the  chief 
source  of  education.  The  years  which  had  thus  passed  saw 
young  Bullock  advanced  to  manhood,  and  Betsey  Miller  the 
belle  of  the  small  town  in  which  she  lived.  Many  and 
tempting  were  the  offers  of  marriage  she  received ;  but  the 
damsel  remained  unshaken  in  her  affection  for  her  cousin, 
and  her  father  was  not  inclined  to  force  lier  acceptance  of 
any  of  her  numerous  suitors.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
attachment  the  young  couple  had  formed;  but  though  he 
never  opposed  it,  he  would  not  listen  to  any  proposition 
for  their  marriage.  The  same  strange  influence  which 
seemed  to  have  impelled  him  to  keep  his  nephew  in  his 
family,  appeared  to  weigh  with  him,  and  prevent  him  from 
prohibiting  their  mutual  engagement ;  but  any  attempt  to 
obtain  his  consent  to  their  union  rendered  him  furious,  and 
even  his  love  for  his  daughter  could  not  then  restrain  him 
from  saying  the  harshest  things.  '  She  wanted,'  he  would 
say,  '  to  get  possession  of  his  money,  to  set  him  aside 
from  managing  his  property,  to  make  him  dependent  on 
herself  and  her  cousin,'  and  strictly  forbade  the  subject 
to  be  mentioned  to  him  again.  His  conduct  towards  his 
nephew,  also,  was  at  times  very  peculiar ;  and  he  seemed, 
even  when  asserting  a  supreme  authority  over  him — ^which 
he  would  not  allow  for  a  moment  to  be  questioned — to 
feel  some  strange  and  mysterious  fear  of  the  young  man ; 
and  if  called  on  to  defray  any  needful  expense  on  his 
account,  though  he  would  complain  heavily,  he  never 
seemed  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  refusal ;  and 
although  the  presence  of  William  gave  him  no  pleasure, 
and,  from  the  moroseness  of  his  manner  towards  him, 
would  have  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  desired  to  be  rid  of 
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him,  he  was  evidently  resolved  not  to  part  with  him,  and 
retained  him  as  if  performing  an  imj)erative  but  unpleasant 
duty.  Everything  in  the  old  man's  estabhshment  was  regu- 
lated with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  his  daily  habits  were 
equally  unvaried.  After  his  early  breakfast,  he  constantly 
locked  himself  up  with  his  books  and  antiquarian  treasures 
for  some  hours,  and  no  one  intruded  on  his  seclusion.  Previous 
to  his  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  he  walked  in  his  small  garden, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  AYilliam  and  his  cousin,  and  at 
such  times  was  much  addicted  to  talk  aloud  to  himself,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought  on  some  matters  which  weighed  upon 
his  spirits,  but  of  which  no  one  had  any  idea ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  and  even  severity  with  which  he  kept 
all  the  observances  of  his  rehgion,  from  the  time  of  his 
brother's  death  he  had  never  been  to  confession,  and  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  meeting  with  the  Koman 
CathoHc  clergyman  of  his  district. 

At  length,  one  day  during  their  frugal  dinner,  the  old 
man  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excitement ; 
so  much  so,  that  his  daughter  asked  if  he  was  unwelL  He 
said  ^  ^0,'  but  seemed  abstracted,  and  unwilling  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject.  On  the  following  day,  after  break- 
fast, he  was  heard  making  a  considerable  bustle  in  his  small 
sitting-room,  and  on  his  appearance  at  dinner,  was  even 
more  abstracted  and  taciturn  than  on  the  previous  day. 
He  looked  around  him  with  an  air  of  watchful  suspicion, 
at  times  fixing  his  attention  steadfastly  on  his  nephew, 
and  on  his  old  servant,  but  made  no  remark  from  which 
any  information  could  be  gained  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
evident  discomposure. 

The  next  morning  he  called  William  into  his  room — an 
event   of   very  rare   occurrence — required   him   to  remove 
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various  heavy  books,  and  to  take  down  every  article  from 
the  tops  of  two  old-fashioned  book-cases,  and  from  a  cabinet 
of  ancient  china,  an  object  of  the  old  man's  especial  idolatry. 
The  search,  however,  seemed  very  unsatisfactory;  and  ai 
length  seating  himself  in  his  chair,  apparently  much  fatigued, 
at  the  same  time  regarding  his  nephew  sternly  tlirough  his 
spectacles,  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  *  It  is  true,  then, 
I  am  robbed  and  plundered  daily,  and  that  by  some  one  who 
knows  my  rooms,  and  has  constant  means  of  access  to  them/ 
William  regarded  his  uncle  with  astonishment,  and  repeated 
the  words  *  robbed  and  plundered.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  exclaimed  old  Miller  furiously ;  *  some  one  has 
carried  off  the  most  valuable  of  my  china,  a  box  of  medals, 
my  silver  crucifix,  which  once  belonged  to  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  JS'orfolk,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  articles 
of  value ;  but  I  will  not  suffer  this.  Be  the  robber  who  he 
may,  he  shall  be  punished  as  severely  as  may  be.  He  cannot 
escape  detection,  for  the  things  are  too  remarkable  not  to  be 
easily  recognised.  To-morrow  I  shall  apply  to  the  magis- 
trates to  search  into  the  matter.' 

He  then  sat  in  stem  silence,  and  when  his  daughter 
entered  the  room,  attracted  by  the  elevation  of  her  father's 
voice,  he  did  not  seem  to  regard  her  presence.  William 
related  to  his  cousiu  the  circumstance  of  her  father's  loss, 
which  he  seemed  incHned  to  consider  as  a  mere  imagination, 
when  he  was  startled  by  her  reply,  as  she  appeared  suddenly 
to  remember  something  in  confirmation  of  the  fact.  '  It  is 
singular,'  slic  said,  ^  that,  for  the  last  two  or  three  nights,  I 
have  fancied  I  heard  some  one  moving  in  the  liouse  long 
after  we  had  aU  been  in  bed.' 

'  Indeed ! '  cried  her  father,  rousing  liimself  from  his 
reverie ;  *  and  from  whence  did  the  sound  proceed  ? ' 
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*  From  tlie  front-parlour,'  she  replied. 

*  Are  you  sure  tliat  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the 
window  fastened  ? ' 

'  I  fastened  the  window  myself,  and  William  closed  the 
shutters  as  usual/ 

*  Did  you  hear  nothing  more  ? ' 

*  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
stairs,  as  if  some  one  were  coming  up ;  but  the  noise  was 
so  slight,  that  I  fancied  I  was  deceived,  and  fell  asleep 
again.' 

^  Was  the  sound  from  the  garret  staircase  ? '  asked  the 
old  man,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  nephew,  and  evidently 
shewing  his  suspicion  of  him. 

The  blood  mounted  indignantly  to  the  cheeks  of  the  young 
man,  and  his  uncle  groaned  heavily  ;  but  his  daughter,  who 
had  not  observed  her  cousin's  change  of  countenance,  or  her 
father's  suspicious  glances,  simply  answered  :  ^  The  sounds 
came  from  the  stairs  leading  to  your  chamber-door,  my  dear 
father,  but  were  so  slight,  that  I  may  have  been  deceived. 
But  what  proofs  have  you  of  the  robbery  ? ' 

*  The  things  I  miss  can  nowhere  be  found ;  they  have 
vanished  one  after  the  other.  Two  or  three  days  ago  I 
missed  the  medals ;  then  the  china ;  and  the  crucifix,  which 
was  in  its  place  yesterday,  is,  you  see,  no  longer  there.  Eut 
leave  me/  he  added ;  *  I  feel  much  disturbed  and  uneasy, 
and  wish  to  be  alone.' 

The  young  people  obeyed,  and,  with  the  old  domestic  who 
had  joined  them,  retired  to  discuss  the  mysterious  affair, 
which  baffled  all  their  endeavours  to  find  a  clue  to  its 
solution.  William  could  not  help  brooding  over  the 
idea  of  his  uncle's  suspicion  being  directed  towards 
him;    and    though    Betsey    endeavoured    to    make    light 
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of   it,    the  matter   engrossed  all   their   thoughts   and   con- 
versation. 

At  dinner,  the  old  man  remained  perfectly  silent,  and 
never  once  alluded  to  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in 
all  their  thoughts.  In  the  evening  he  retired  earlier  than 
usual  to  his  chamber,  but  still  without  any  mention  of  his 
loss ;  and  when  William  observed  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  affair  should  be  investigated,  and  search  made  for  the 
missing  articles,  he  sharply  bade  him  hold  his  tongue ; 
adding,  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  instructed  as  to  what 
it  was  his  duty  to  do.  After  he  had  retired,  Betsey  took 
up  her  work  and  William  a  book ;  bub  the  latter  felt  too 
much  annoyed  at  being  the  object  of  his  uncle's  groundless 
suspicion  to  think  on  any  other  subject,  and  sat  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  moody  silence.  His  cousin,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  gave  up  the  attempt, 
and  the  evening  passed  in  uninterrupted  taciturnity,  till  the 
hour  of  retiring  was  near  at  hand,  when  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  slight  noise  which  proceeded  from  the  old 
man's  little  room,  and  William  was  rising  to  investigate  the 
cause,  when  his  companion  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
motioned  to  him  to  wait  a  minute  in  silence.  The  noise 
was  heard  again,  and  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  sitting  slowly  opened.  A  figure  appeared  in  the 
entry  dressed  in  night  attire,  with  eyes  wide  open,  but  in 
which  there  was  no  speculation :  it  was  old  Miller  himself. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  long  and  narrow  china  jar,  in  the 
other  a  candle  and  a  small  key.  The  daughter  and  the 
^nephew  remained  in  mute  amazement,  whilst  the  old 
man  glided  into  the  front-parlour,  and  proceeded  to  a  closet 
concealed  in  the  wall,  and  in  which,  when  employed  as 
postmaster,  he  had  been  wont  to  place  letters  and  articles 
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of  value.  He  opened  the  door  of  tliis  private  depository, 
and,  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  the  young  people,  who  had 
followed  him,  displayed  the  missing  articles  carefully  stowed 
away.  William  could  not  repress  a  loud  shout  of  satisfaction, 
which  suddenly  awoke  the  sonmamhulist,  who,  in  his  alarm, 
dropped  the  china  jar,  which  was  shivered  to  atoms  on  the 
floor;  at  the  same  time  a  folded  paper  fell  from  it,  which 
William  mechanically  stooped  and  picked  up.  The  old 
man,  startled  from  his  sleep,  was  paralysed  with  terror. 
It  Avas  in  vain  they  pointed  out  to  him  his  recovered  trea- 
sures ;  he  trembled  violently,  and  was  so  agitated,  that  his 
daughter  requested  her  cousin  to  take  him  in  his  arms  and 
convey  him  back  to  his  bed,  where  she  watched  anxiously 
beside  him,  and  would  have  sent  for  medical  aid ;  but  her 
father  recovered  sufficiently  to  forbid  her,  and  desired  to 
be  undisturbed.  In  the  meantime,  William  withdrew  into 
the  room  below,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  should  his 
presence  be  required ;  and  thinking  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  so  strangely  hidden  and  brought  to  hght  the 
articles  supposed  to  be  stolen,  he  remembered  the  paper 
he  had  picked  up,  which  he  carelessly  unfolded,  thinking 
it  probably  of  no  value.  Great,  then,  was  his  amazement 
at  seeing  his  own  name  in  large  letters  on  the  sheet.  He 
glanced  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  contents  :  it  was  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  his  uncle,  William  Miller,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies  to  his  brother 
Thomas  and  his  daughter,  all  his  property  was  given  to 
William  Bullock,  his  nephew. 

William  carefully  refolded  the  paper,  said  nothing  of  the 
matter  to  his  cousin,  when,  by  her  father^s  desire,  she  retired 
to  her  chamber ;  but  next  morning  had  a  long  private  con- 
versation with  his  uncle,  whif*.h   terminated  much  to  tlie 
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satisfaction  of  the  youiig  man.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
cousins  were  united,  and  old  Miller  was  said  to  have 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  to  estabHsh  his  nephew  in 
an  employment  in  which  he  found  both  occupation  and 
emolument. 


THE    BASQUES. 

CHAPTER   I. 

At  the  hour  of  sunset,  late  in  the  summer  of  18 — ,  a  small 
party  left  the  suburbs  of  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  took 
their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  consisted  of  a  tall  and 
handsome  cavalier,  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years  of  age, 
whose  features  were  marked  with  care  and  anxiety,  and 
whose  dress  and  accoutrements  shewed  marks  of  long 
service.  He  led  by  the  hand  a  fine  boy,  of  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  and  hanging  on  his  arm  was  a  young  and 
handsome  female,  whose  dark,  shining  locks,  large  and 
brilliant  eyes,  with  a  figure  of  peculiar  grace  and  elegance, 
shewed  the  native  of  Andalusia.  A  tall  and  swarthy  figure, 
half-brigand  and  half-smuggler,  led  the  way ;  a  long  carabine 
swung  at  his  back,  and  his  leathern  girdle  was  garnished 
with  pistols  of  formidable  appearance.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Bidassoa,  a  lad  was  waiting  them  with  four  mules,  two 
of  which  were  destined  for  the  travellers,  the  other  two  for 
their  attendant,  the  slight  baggage  they  carried  with  them, 
and  a  few  contraband  articles  belonging  to  their  escort. 

The  drums  from  the  citadel  sounded  the  ventree  as  the 
fugitives  mounted  in  silence,  and  took  their  way  up  one 
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of  tiie  gorges  of  the  moimtains,  down  which  a  threatening 
blast  came  groaning  in  their  faces  and  made  them  halt  for  a 
few  minutes,  whilst  the  gentleman  enveloped  his  female 
companion  in  a  large  military-cloak,  and  wrapped  the  one 
which  he  himself  wore  more  tightly  round  the  hoy  he  held 
on  the  saddle  before  him,  and  remounting,  continued  his 
way — the  only  conversation  being  such  as  their  attendants 
could  carry  on  between  themselves  during  the  intervals  of 
the  blasts  of  wind,  which  were  now  mingled  with  driving 
rain. 

*  How  did  you  manage,'  asked  the  lad,  '  to  convey  your 
horses  to  the  Carlists  last  Tuesday  1  * 

*  In  the  same  way  we  have  done  before,*  was  the  reply. 
^  We  were  thirty  in  aU,  each  mounted  on  his  beast.  On 
the  mountains  the  advanced-post  asked  what  we  did  there  1 
We  were  taking  our  horses  to  pasture,  we  said,  and  in  effect 
did  halt  to  feed  them,  but  mounted  again  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark;  and  the  soldiers  and  douaniers,  not  wishing  to 
encounter  so  large  a  party,  either  did  not,  or  pretended  not 
to  see  us.  But  your  father  was  not  so  lucky  last  night,  I 
think  r 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,'  said  Domingo,  '  we  had  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  douaniers,  but  did  not  lose  the  value  of  a  pistole ; 
our  men  threw  down  some  packages  of  pretended  goods.' 

*  And  did  the  bait  taker 

*  Ay,  ay ;  and  whilst  the  fellows  scampered  after  them,  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey  with  our  powder  and  cloth, 
and  they  were  soon  safely  stowed  away.' 

After  about  two  hours'  march,  the  party  reached  the  Col 
d'Ispegay,  where  they  found  the  ruins  of  a  strong  fort, 
thrown  up  by  the  French  during  their  retreat  in  1814. 
Some  large  branches  of  trees  and  remains  of  timber  had    i 
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been  piled  up,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  doiianiers  and 
soldiers,  who  had  a  smaU  station  on  the  spot.  Esteban,  the 
guide,  uttered  a  low  cry,  resemhling  the  shriek  of  an  owl, 
and  immediately  a  Easque  mountaineer  shewed  himseK  from 
the  thicket.  The  two  conversed  together  a  short  time  in 
whispers,  after  which  Esteban  informed  his  companions  that 
his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  forward  to  discover  how 
matters  stood  on  the  Spanish  side,  had  brought  word  that 
he  had  heard  a  sharp  firing  between  the  Christinos  and  the 
Carlists,  and  that  the  former  were  bivouaked  on  their 
route ;  and  they  must  therefore  wait  till  they  had  retired, 
which  they  must  necessarily  do  at  daybreak,  because  the 
village  of  Erratson,  just  below,  was  Carlist.  The  party  then 
dismounted  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  Domingo  was  ordered 
to  take  the  mules  back  to  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  lest  they 
should  betray  the  presence  of  the  fugitives  to  the  guard 
upon  the  station.  Esteban,  the  guide,  then  conducted  Don 
Romnald  and  his  family  under  a  hanging  rock,  surrounded 
by  a  close  thicket,  where  they  were  effectually  concealed 
and  sheltered.  The  cloaks  and  light  baggage  were  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the  lady  and  her  son,  whilst 
the  men  kept  watch  over  them.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  moon  gleamed  forth  on  the  mountains,  throwing  the 
projecting  rocks  into  bold  rehef,  and  adding  depth  to  the 
shadows.  At  no  great  distance  glimmered  the  fire  which 
was  kept  up  by  the  douaniers  in  their  bivouac,  and  at 
intervals  were  heard  the  tread  of  the  patrol  who  were 
guarding  the  pass  through  which  they  hoped  to  make  their 
way. 

The  reflections  of  the  chief  of  the  party  were  anythiag 
but  cheering.  Don  Eonmald  d'Arcos  was  the  head  of  an 
ancient  Basque  family,  and  had  distinfi^ished  liimself  as  a 
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Carlist  leader,  but  his  party  had  sustained  several  defeats; 
and  some  months  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  escape  into 
France  with  his  only  child  and  Donna  Francisca  his  wife, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  family  of  rank  in  Andalusia, 
who  had  left  her  friends  and  connections  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  her  husband,  who,  wearied  with  exile,  and 
having  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  companions  of  his 
flight,  had  seized  the  first  reviving  prospect  of  better  fortune 
which  the  affairs  of  his  party  offered,  to  endeavour  to  regain 
his  native  land ;  at  all  events,  anything  seemed  better  than 
the  hopeless  state  of  inactivity  in  which  he  had  dragged  on 
the  last  weary  months  of  his  existence.  Anxiously  did  he 
watch  the  long  night,  and  deeply  did  he  consider  what 
might  be  the  event  of  the  coming  day,  which  at  length 
began  to  break  in  the  eastern  sky.  With  the  dawn  came 
the  sound  of  musketry  from  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  This 
was  a  fortunate  event  for  the  fugitives,  as  it  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guard  solely  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came, 
and  enabled  their  guide  and  his  brother  to  convey  them  and 
their  sHght  baggage  along  a  pathway  nearly  inaccessible, 
save  to  the  mountaineers  and  their  goats.  But  Eomnald 
was  a  Basque,  and  accustomed  to  guerilla  warfare,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  attendants,  safely  conducted  his  wife  and 
child  through  the  pass,  unseen  for  a  while  by  the  douaniers. 
The  sound  of  bells  now  struck  their  ears  from  the  town  of 
Erratson,  which  lay  below,  and  was  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. The  sound  was  not  that  of  the  angelus,  but  the 
tocsin,  which  rung  forth  to  call  the  inhabitants  to  arms. 
The  Christinos  were  not,  however,  in  force  sufficient  to 
resist  the  attack  from  the  town,  and,  as  the  guide  had  fore- 
seen, descended  hastily  in  the  direction  of  Aldudes,  leaving 
the  route  open  to  the  travellers ;  but  the  daylight  betrayed 
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them  to  the  guard,  who,  taking  them  for  a  party  of  contra- 
bandists, called  loudly  to  them  to  halt.  Esteban  then  led 
them  hastily  on  one  side,  directing  his  brother  to  take  an 
opposite  direction,  and  shew  himself  occasionally  amongst 
the  rocks,  to  mislead  their  pursuers.  This  he  did  so  effec- 
tually, that  in  a  short  time  Eomnald  and  his  family  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and  descending  rapidly  to 
Erratson.  They  halted  for  a  few  moments  to  rest  them- 
selves, and  the  CarKst  chief  uncovering  his  head,  desired 
little  Melchoir  to  do  the  same. 

*  Melchoir,'  he  said,  ^  there  lies  Biscay,  the  country  where 
you  were  bom,  where  I  was  born,  and  our  forefathers  for 
many  generations.  It  is  there  they  died,  and  there  I  shall 
die  also.  You  must  love  that  country  as  you  love  your 
mother  and  myself.' 

The  boy  Hstened  with  serious  attention.  *I  know,'  he 
said,  ^  that  I  am  a  Basque ;  mamma  has  told  me  so.' 

*  In  that  country  of  Biscay,'  continued  his  father,  ^  they 
now  make  war,  and  men  kill  each  other ;  but  children  have 
no  cause  to  fear.' 

The  eyes  of  Melchoir  sparkled  as  he  answered  :  '  I  must 
neither  cry  nor  be  afraid,  but  remain  quiet  by  your  side, 
papa,  without  thinking  of  the  guns  and  swords.  It  is  so 
the  Basque  boys  do ;  mamma  has  taught  me  this  also.' 

*  The  war  we  make  is  a  holy  war ;  they  wish  to  take  from 
us  our  liberty,  and  our  ancient  laws  and  customs.  One  day 
you  will  understand  aU  this.' 

*  Those  wicked  people,'  replied  the  child,  'are  called 
Christiuos,  and  we  caU  ourselves  Carlists.' 

Both  father  and  mother  repeatedly  kissed  their  child,  who 
was  thus  early  taught  to  hold  to  all  the  Basque  veneration  ^ 
j  for  their  fuerosy  or  ancient   laws,  and  thus  was  the  seed 
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sown  which  was  to  germinate  in  new  civil  conflicts  in  years 
to  come. 

'  Eemember  my  experience,  Melchoir,'  his  father  added ; 
*  whatever  danger  awaits  you  in  your  native  land,  there  meet 
it.  To  die  in  and  for  your  country  and  home,  brings  with 
it  pleasure  and  satisfaction;  but  to  linger  a  fugitive  in  a 
foreign  land,  takes  every  charm  from  life.  Your  mother 
will  one  day  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  have  said.' 

^  And  why  not  repeat  your  instructions  to  him  yourself  T 
asked  the  lady. 

*  Francisca,'  said  Don  Eomnald  mournfully,  *  you  know 
whither  we  are  going?' 

This  presentiment  of  evil  blanched  the  cheeks  of  the  wife 
and  mother,  and  the  party  proceeded  again  in  silence  till 
they  entered  the  town  of  Erratson,  where  the  bells  were 
once  again  pealing  forth,  no  longer  signals  of  alarm  or 
vengeance,  but  announcing  tidings  of  joy  to  the  multitude 
which  filled  the  square  before  the  church,  who  joined  their 
triumphant  cries  to  the  sound,  and  shouts  of  *  Yiva  el  Eey 
Don  Carlos '  rang  through  the  streets.  Don  Romnald  was 
soon  recognised,  and  the  populace  joyfully  greeted  his 
arrival,  which  at  the  moment  seemed  an  especial  blessing 
from  Heaven.  Don  Carlos  having  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  through  France,  and  entered  the  Basque  provinces, 
leaders  to  direct  the  vigour  and  strength  of  his  partisans 
seemed  all  that  was  needed  to  give  final  success  to  his  cause. 
It  was  a  day  of  fete  and  rejoicing  in  Erratson ;  numberless 
guitars  were  sounding  in  the  streets,  and  around  them  groups 
of  young  men  performing  the  national  dances,  greatly  to 
their  own  satisfaction  and  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
The  gay  costume  of  the  land  shone  forth  in  all  its  richness ; 
the  velvet  jacket,  covered  with  countless  gilded  buttons,  the 
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scarlet  vest  and  velvet  pantaloons,  with  caps  of  white  or 
blue ;  for  the  red  cap,  as  a  mark  of  the  partisans  of  Isabella, 
found  no  favour  in  a  population  devoted  to  Don  Carlos. 
Groups  of  females,  too,  were  mingled  with  the  crowd,  dis- 
playing their  gay  bodices  of  cloth  or  velvet,  and  long  braided 
tresses  hanging  down  to  their  knees.  All  was  mirth  and 
festivity  :  the  war  ragiug  around  them  was  forgotten, 
though  the  enemy  were  perhaps  only  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hills,  and  might  be  within  sight  of  the  town  in  an  hour. 
^0  matter;  if  he  came,  so  much  the  better.  And  soon  it 
seemed  probable  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  for  after 
mid-day  a  horseman  rode  rapidly  into  the  plaza ;  the  silver 
tassel  hanging  from  his  white  cap  shewed  him  to  be  a  Carlist 
officer,  and  the  townsmen  crowded  eagerly  around  him. 

*  Men  of  Eiscay,'  he  cried,  *  Mina  is  advancing  on  the  town 
with  his  battalions.* 

The  dancers  ceased  their  sport,  the  guitars  were  hushed  in 
an  instant,  the  wiae-shops  poured  forth  their  revellers,  and 
in  an  inconceivably  short  time  the  multitude  presented  them- 
selves in  military  array ;  not  in  uniform,  or  with  the  arms 
of  regular  troops,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  band  of  native  soldiers, 
whose  weapons  were  at  hand  and  ready  for  service,  though 
various  iu  their  form,  and  differing  in  their  kind.  There 
were  the  carabines  of  the  smuggler,  old  Moorish  lances  and 
hunting-spears,  with  hereditary  swords  which  had  been 
wielded  by  many  successive  generations  of  Basque  patriots 
in  defence  of  their  laws  and  customs,  and  who  now  assumed 
them  without  tumult  or  confusion,  as  men  accustomed  to 
such  emergencies,  and  ever  ready  to  obey  the  voice  that 
called  them  forth  to  combat  for  the  privileges  of  their 
native  Biscay.  The  sound  of  national  sougs  filled  the 
air,  and  wives   and   mothf^rs   blessed   their   husbands   and 
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their  sons,  and  hurried  to   the   church  to  pray  for  their 
success. 

Don  Konmald  was  provided  with  a  horse  and  a  white  cap 
with  the  ensigns  of  an  ofi&cer  of  rank,  and  desired  to  take 
the  command  of  the  patriots  of  Erratson.  Dona  Francisca, 
in  imitation  of  the  females  around  her,  endeavoured  to  receive 
his  adieu  without  a  tear,  and  merely  asked,  in  a  faltering 
voice,  when  and  where  they  should  meet  again. 

*  Probably  to-morrow  at  Lecarroz,  whither  one  of  my  old 
friends  will  conduct  you,*  was  the  reply. 

*  To-morrow,  then — not  later ;  for  a  first  absence,  it  is 
enough.* 

When  the  troop  had  disappeared,  and  the  deserted  streets 
told  the  absence  of  their  defenders,  the  fire  which  had 
kindled  in  her  eye,  and  the  colour  which  had  flushed  her 
cheeks,  faded  away,  and  catching  Melchoir  by  the  hand, 
she  said,  in  no  very  articulate  tones  :  *  Come,  my  boy,  to 
the  church — to  the  church,  to  pray  for  him.' 

The  next  day  Dona  Francisca  and  her  son  were  estab- 
lished in  the  largest  and  whitest  house  in  the  pretty  village 
of  Lecarroz,  with  Senor  Triarte,  the  old  alcade  of  the  town. 
Don  Eomnald  had  not  yet  returned,  being  still  engaged  in 
skirmishing  with  the  troops  of  Mina  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Lecarroz.  For  some  hours  Francisca  had  been  seated 
by  a  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  hills, 
from  whence  were  heard  at  intervals  the  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, with  now  and  then  the  roar  of  cannon.  Silent 
and  anxious,  each  volley  produced  a  shudder  through 
her  frame;  behind  her,  and  leaning  on  her  chair,  stood 
a  young  girl,  a  daughter  of  the  family,  whose  eyes  were 
steadily  turned  to  the  same  poiut,  and  who  seemed 
equally  wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  scene  ia  the  distance. 
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Her  figure  was  remarkably  thin  and  slender,  her  cheek 
pale  and  wasted,  and  her  lovely  dark  eyes  surrounded 
with  a  deep  blue  circle,  which  told  of  watchfulness  and 
sorrow. 

After  some  time,  Francisca  broke  the  silence  by  saying  : 

*  Will  there  never  be  an  end  of  this  anxiety  and  fear  ?  The 
combat  seems  unabated.' 

^  ]N"o,'  replied  the  girl  sadly  and  slowly ;  *  neither  party 
have  yet  yielded  ground' 

*  Have  you  any  one  engaged  in  the  conflict  particularly 
dear  to  you,  Carmela  ? ' 

Carmela  shook  her  head,  and  replied :  *  The  Carlists  are 
our  friends  and  our  protectors,  the  defenders  of  our  country 
and  its  laws.'     And,  as  if  to  evade  further  inquiry,  she  said  : 

*  Would  you  like,  senora,  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  village 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  defile  1  We  may  perhaps  find 
some  one  to  give  us  information  from  the  scene  of  action.' 

Donna  Francisca  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  pro- 
ceeding up  the  village,  they  turned  up  the  gorge  of  a  ravine 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds  of  the  combat 
proceeded  :  the  firing  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
came  more  distinctly  to  their  ears,  increased  by  the  echoes 
of  the  valley. 

'  Oh,  these  cannon  !'  cried  Francisca,  with  a  shudder. 

*  The  Carlists  have  no  artillery,  and  must  capture  it  from 
the  enemy  at  all  hazards,'  replied  her  companion. 

They  then  seated  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock,  and 
after  a  short  time  Francisca's  excited  feelings  began  to  vent 
themselves  in  tears.  At  first  they  flowed  gently  and  in 
silence,  but  as  she  yielded  to  their  influence,  she  began  to 
sob  more  violently,  and  at  length  gave  way  to  the  most 
violent  and   unrestrained    sorrow.      After  some    time   her 
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companion  caught  the  contagion  of  her  grief,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  storm  of  their  lamentation  abated.  When 
it  had  in  some  degree  exhausted  itself,  Francisca  said : 
'  It  is  not  patriotism  alone,  my  child,  that  thus  excites 
you — your  grief  too  nearly  resembles  my  own/ 

*  No,  senora,  no,'  sobbed  Carmela,  giving  full  way  to  her 
feelings.  '  You  may  avow  your  tears  and  anxiety  before  all 
Biscay ;  I  sorrow  for  one  I  dare  not  now  acknowledge — for 
one  I  have  renounced  for  ever.  You  know  how  this  hor- 
rible struggle  has  arisen ;  but  there  is  scarcely  one  Basque 
amongst  a  thousand  who  has  abandoned  the  cause  of  his 
country  and  the  defence  of  our  friends,  to  join  the  Spaniards 
and  Christinos ;  yet  there  have  been  traitors  amongst  us, 
deserters  to  the  Chapelgorris ;  and  he  who  was  my  betrothed 
is  with  them,  fighting  amongst  those  renegades.  When  the 
news  of  his  treason  first  reached  us,  my  grandfather  said  to 
me  :  "  Carmela,  your  engagement  with  Salvador  Elyssalde 
is  broken  for  ever;  we  can  hold  no  connection  with  the 
deserter  of  our  laws  and  customs,  with  one  who  takes  the 
bribes  of  arms,  and  is  armed  by  England  against  his  king 
and  his  country — a  destroyer  of  our  holy  convents,  and  a 
persecutor  of  our  holy  martyrs.  I  must  have  for  my  grand- 
son  a  faithful  son  of  Biscay."  You  are  right,  my  father,  I 
replied;  your  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  mine;  but  oh, 
senora,  the  first  engagement  between  the  Carlists  and 
Christinos  nearly  broke  my  heart.  When  1  saw  the  young 
men  of  Lecarroz  march  out  as  heroes  to  a  holy  war,  the  tears 
which  fell  upon  my  cheeks  seemed  scalding  them  with 
shame ;  but  when  they  returned  victorious,  I  felt  my  love 
for  Salvador  was  not  extinct ;  pity  and  alarm  awoke  within 
nie — perhaps  he  was  left  wounded  or  dead  upon  the  field — 
perhaps  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  under  sentence  of  death ; 
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and  It  is  the  same  at  every  fresh  engagement — the  same 
struggle,  the  same  agony.  I  know  that  to-day  he  is  engaged 
there — there  fighting  under  Mina,  and  at  this  instant, 
perchance,  a  victim  or  a  fratricide/ 

Suddenly,  a  young  man  sprang  on  the  rock  beside  them. 
He  wore  the  Basque  costume,  but  with  the  red  cap  of  the 
regiment  of  Chapelgorris  :  his  figure  was  blackened  with  the 
smoke  and  powder,  his  dress  torn  and  stained  with  blood, 
and  his  long  hair  covered  with  dust;  but,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  a  remarkably  handsome  youth. 

*  Carmela,'  he  said,  extending  his  hand  towards  the 
maiden  of  Lecarroz ;  but  Carmela  repulsed  him  with 
vehemence,  and  cried  :  '  Away,  away ;  there  is  blood  upon 
you.  Is  it  that  of  my  uncle,  of  my  cousins,  or  the  holy 
monks  of  St  Spiridion  ?  at  all  events,  it  is  the  blood  of  a 
Basque.  Go,  traitor;  go  to  your  English  friends;  their 
pay  is  good.  Go  to  your  bloody  leader,  Mina;  he  loves 
such  a  sight.' 

^  Oh,  Carmela!' 

'  Stand  off,  Christino  ! ' 

*  Yet,  Carmela,  you  pray  for  me.' 

*  I  pray  for  you  as  a  sinner ;  I  pray  for  your  conversion.' 
The  musketry  now  sounded  nearer. 

'  Fly,  fly,  and  save  yourself,'  said  Carmela. 

*  Where  is  Don  Eomnald  ? '  cried  Francisca. 

*  Eeturning  to  Lecarroz,'  replied  Salvador  ;  and  then 
added :  '  I  came  hither,  Carmela,  at  all  hazards,  to  wain 
you  to  escape  with  your  family  and  friends  from  Lecarroz. 
Mina,  full  of  resentment  for  the  assistance  you  have  afforded 
to  the  Carlist  troops,  has  denounced  vengeance  against  your 
village  :  and  now,  Carmela,  adieu  ! ' 

*  Oh,  Salvador ! '  replied  the  girl,  turniug  to  hiui  as  she 
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was  taking  her  way  to  the  village — ^  oh,  Salvador,  avoid 
the  CarUsts ! ' 

The  females  found  the  village  in  alarm  :  the  trumpet  had 
recalled  the  men  who  were  employed  in  guarding  the  cattle, 
and  they  came  down  into  the  place  like  an  avalanche.  '  The 
CarHsts  of  Erratson  are  repulsed,'  was  the  cry ;  and  the  men, 
seizing  their  arms,  hurried  in  the  direction  of  the  fight,  to 
aid  and  support  their  friends,  leaving  only  old  men,  women, 
and  children  in  Lecarroz.  Nine  o'clock  at  length  sounded 
from  the  church-tower,  and  the  voices  and  heavy  tread  of 
men  were  heard  approaching :  the  sounds  of  battle  had 
ceased.  Dona  Francisca  had  been  for  some  time  kneeling 
in  silent  prayer,  when  Carmela  said :  '  The  Carlists  are 
returning  in  good  order ;  had  any  mischance  befallen  their 
leader,  it  would  not  be  so.'  The  voices  could  now  be  dis- 
tinguished through  the  gloom ;  various  names  were  shouted 
forth,  and  glad  replies  were  returned.  '  Our  friends  are 
safe  again ! '  exclaimed  Carmela,  as  the  plaza  filled  with  the 
returning  troops.  Doiia  Francisca  called  loudly  on  her 
husband.  *  He  has  fought  like  a  hero,  and  is  safe  and 
unhurt,'  replied  several  voices.  Still  he  did  not  appear, 
till  at  length  the  last  convoy  of  the  wounded  arrived  under 
his  escort.  ^  See,  here  he  comes,  safe  and  unwounded,  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Virgin ! '  cried  Carmela.  Dona  Fran- 
cisca threw  herself  on  her  husband's  neck  in  grateful  prayer 
for  his  restoration. 

Lecarroz  soon  recovered  its  tranquillity.  -Mina  had  fallen 
back  upon  St  Etevan,  and  Don  Komnald  had  gone  to 
Ellisondo  to  confer  with  Zumalacarreguy,  and  from  thence 
had  followed  him  to  Guernica,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
stni  imder  the  protection  of  the  alcade.  Carmela  had 
become   as   an  affectionate   sister  to   their  guest,  and  had 
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temained  with  her  one  day  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives  about  two  leagues  from  the 
village.  Francisca  was  comparatively  happy ;  she  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  who  was  safe  and  well, 
and  was  communicating  to  Carmela  the  contents  of  the 
epistle,  when  an  unusual  sound  caught  their  ears  and  made 
them  start  instantly  to  their  feet.  A  roll  of  drums  sounded 
from  the  extremity  of  the  village,  then  came  the  heavy 
tread  of  approaching  troops,  next  loud  voices  issuing  orders 
— a  wild  cry  of  distress — mingled  imprecations  of  rage  and 
despair ;  all  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  a  sudden  hurricane, 
till  the  whole  village  resounded  with  shouts  of  clamour  and 
alarm.  Dona  Francisca  flew  to  the  window;  the  name  of 
Mina  was  repeated  with  wild  screams  from  the  women,  and 
in  deeper  tones  of  rage  from  the  men.  Crowds  rushed  to 
the  extremities  of  the  village,  but  were  driven  back  into  the 
interior  by  the  troops  which  surrounded  it ;  barricades  were 
placed  against  the  doors,  the  window-shutters  closed ;  whilst 
some  vowed  to  bury  themselves  beneath  the  ruins,  and 
others  rushed  in  wild  confusion  from  house  to  house,  or 
hurried  to  the  church.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Christinos 
contiQued  to  advance,  shouting  :  *  Death  to  the  Carlists ! ' 
Francisca  caught  her  child  in  her  arms,  whilst  Carmela, 
hurrying  to  a  recess  in  the  chamber,  drew  forth  a  couple  of 
long  knives,  and  handed  one  of  them  to  her  companion, 
who  received  it,  almost  unconscious  of  what  she  was  about, 
and  thinking  only  of  her  child.  The  sound  of  doors  burst- 
ing under  the  blows  of  the  assailants,  and  fresh  shouts  and 
cries  from  the  houses  thus  violently  entered,  now  reached 
them.  The  soldiers  were  already  before  the  dwelling  of  the 
alcade,  driving  on  a  crowd  of  females,  children,  and  old  men 
with  the  points  of  their  swords  and  bayonets,  like  beasts  to 
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the  slaughter.  The  door  of  the  house  in  which  were  the 
two  females  was  only  fastened  by  a  slight  bolt,  and  yielded 
to  the  first  attack ;  the  footsteps  of  the  invaders  sounded  on 
the  stairs,  and  the  soldiers  of  Mina  burst  into  the  chamber. 
The  women  rushed  to  the  window,  and  were  about  to  throw 
themselves  out,  Francisca  still  holding  young  Melchoir  in 
her  arms,  when  they  were  seized  by  the  men  and  forced 
back  into  the  room  with  shouts  of  brutal  exultation. 
Carmela  grasped  the  handle  of  the  knife,  with  a  fijKed  look 
of  despair,  and  Francisca  fell  upon  her  knees  entreating  the 
soldiers  to  save  her  boy,  when  a  Easque  officer  of  the 
Chapelgorris  burst  into  the  room,  and,  throwing  himself 
before  the  females,  brandished  a  pistol  in  each  hand, 
exclaiming:  ^Back,  back;  leave  these  prisoners  to  me!' 
The  men  slowly  and  unwillingly  obeyed  their  officer,  who, 
turning  to  Carmela,  said  in  breathless  agitation  :  ^  Haste, 
haste  !     Where  are  your  friends?' 

*  Thank  Heaven,  two  leagues  hence.' 

*  Come,  then,  fly  instantly,  or  we  shall  be  too  late.' 

*  Save  my  friend  and  her  child  also.' 

^  Ay,  ay,'  cried  Salvador ;  *  follow  me.' 

As  they  hurried  from  the  house,  they  heard  the  plun- 
derers bursting  every  door,  and  demolishing  every  article 
which  they  thought  might  contain  anything  of  value, 
whilst,  others  were  throwmg  lighted  fusees  upon  the  roof, 
to  grill,  as  they  said,  the  Carlists  who  had  secreted  them- 
selves from  their  search. 

To  escape  through  the  village  was  now  impossible,  for  the 
streets  were  filled  with  soldiers ;  and  in  the  public  place  the 
captive  inhabitants  were  drawn  up  in  lines,  from  which 
every  fifth  individual  was  marked  for  immediate  execution, 
and  shot  without  mercy  and  without  a  moment's  reprieve. 
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Numbers  were  already  weltering  in  their  blood ;  whilst  the 
survivors,  scarcely  more  to  be  envied,  stood  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  their  parents,  children,  lovers,  and  friends, 
hopeless  and  helpless  either  to  save  or  to  avenge  them. 
Such  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  devoted  Spain  at 
this  unfortunate  period. 

Salvador,  half  dragging  his  terrified  companions,  reached 
the  back  of  the  houses;  now  concealing  them  from  the 
shots  fired  against  the  fugitives  in  various  directions ;  now 
leaping  the  enclosures,  and  rushing  down  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rocks,  till  they  gained  at  length  the  side  of  the  ravine 
opposite  to  Lecarroz,  and  were  in  comparative  safety.  A 
young  girl  had  succeeded  in  following  their  footsteps,  and 
was  met  by  an  elderly  female  rapidly  running  down  the  hill 
they  were  ascending. 

*Benedetta,'  she  said,  'why  are  you  alone?  Where  is 
Dolores  r 

*  There — ^there  below,'  replied  the  terrified  girl,  pointing 
to  the  town. 

*  Why  is  she  not  with  you*?'  Benedetta  stood  silent  and 
horror-struck;  her  mother  pushed  wildly  forward,  crying 
loudly  on  Dolores;  her  daughter  grasped  her  clothes  con- 
vulsively, and  wliispered  forth  :  '  Dead,  mother,  dead — 
murdered  there  1 '  still  pointing  to  the  town. 

*  Save  yourself,'  said  her  mother,  sitting  down  in  tranquil 
despair.     *  Leave  me  here,  and  save  yourself.' 

Other  fugitives  soon  arrived,  and  were  met  by  men 
hurrying  from  the  mountains.  'My  poor  old  father,* 
exclaimed  one,  when  he  heard  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
*My  wife,  my  children,'  cried  another,  *  where  are  they?' 
'Mine,'  exclaimed  a  third  with  joy,  'are  cutting  wood  in 
the  forest ;'  then,  as  if  reproaching  himself  for  this  selfish 
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feeling,  stood  mute,  regarding  his  friends  with  deep  sorrow 
and  compassion.  Eut  the  sound  of  musketry  again  came 
from  Lecarroz.  In  a  village  or  small  town  all  are  friends  or 
relatives,  and  the  melancholy  group  knew  that  every  ball 
was  striking  some  one  endeared  to  them  by  the  ties  of  blood 
or  friendship  :  every  discharge  carried  with  it  death  to  some 
well-beloved  one  of  their  kindred  or  companions,  whilst  they 
were  impotent  to  aid  or  to  protect  them. 

iNTear  the  spot  where  the  party  had  halted  was  a  small 
enclosure  belonging  to  the  alcade,  in  which  was  a  thick 
copse  of  willows  growing  round  a  mountain-spring,  and 
affording  a  temporary  shelter :  thither  Carmela  led  her 
friend  and  her  son,  and  was  followed  by  Salvador ;  Francisca 
repeatedly  embracing  the  rescued  boy,  and  uttering  broken 
prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  God  and  the  saints;  then, 
seizing  the  hand  of  Salvador,  she  added  :  *  My  husband 
must  thank  you  for  saving  and  protecting  his  wife  and 
child.  May  Heaven  watch  over  and  defend  you.'  And 
turning  to  Carmela,  continued  :  *  It  is  for  you,  my  child,  to 
recompense  him  also ;  give  him  your  hand.'  Carmela,  pale 
as  a  corpse,  allowed  her  hand  to  fall  into  that  of  the  young 
man,  saying,  in  a  sombre  tone  :  *  You  were  within  a  little, 
Salvador,  of  finding  me  dead  by  my  own  hand,  or  a  victim 
to  your  friends  the  Christinos.' 

*Had  I  not  been  one  of  them,  I  could  not  have  saved 
you,'  replied  Salvador  sadly. 

'My  heart  is  but  too  grateful,'  she  said;  'but  your 
country,  Salvador :  Biscay  may  still  count  you  amidst  her 
destroyers  and  her  enemies.' 

'Carmela,  are  we  not  aU  by  turns  destroyers  and 
destroyed?' 

At  this  moment  the  wind  wafted  from  Lecarroz  a  mingled 
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sound  of  cries  and  lamentations,  of  threats  and  imprecations, 
together  with  the  crash  of  falling  buildings.  *  Hearken, 
hearken,'  cried  the  excited  girL  *My  home,  my  friends, 
my  country,  where  are  they  now  V 

Salvador  endeavoured  to  calm  her. 

^Do  not  these  cries  rend  your  heart  alsol'  she  continued. 

*  Do  you  not  hear  amongst  them  the  voices  of  your  mother 
and  your  hrethren'?  It  was  in  Basque,  Salvador,  that  she 
first  gave  you  her  blessing ;  in  Basque  you  received  the  first 
lessons  from  your  father ;  and  when  you  are  with  me,  is  it 
not  in  Basque  that  we  converse  ?  Have  you  been  so  long 
absent  as  to  have  forgotten  all  this?  Have  the  lessons  of 
the  stranger  effaced  even  remembrance  of  your  native 
Biscay  r 

^For  a  time,  Carmela,  this  struggle  must  continue;  but 
let  us  pray  that  peace  and  happiness  may  be  the  final  result.' 

*  And  when  you  have  decimated  the  population,  think  you 
the  remainder  will  submit?  When  you  have  slain  the 
fathers,  will  the  children  never  come  to  be  men  ?  ^o,  no,' 
she  cried  with  fresh  vehemence ;  '  if  you  should  exterminate 
us  all,  our  free  and  independent  land  wiU  launch  forth  her 
torrents  and  her  rocks  to  bury  you  amongst  the  ruins.' 

*  Be  calm,  dearest  Carmela.' 
^Eenegade !' 

*And  have  not  you  your  martial  laws?'  said  Salvador. 

*  If  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  your  friends,  should  I  not  be 
judged  to  death?' 

*  Do  you  think  that  would  afford  me  consolation, 
Salvador?' 

He  turned  as  if  about  to  depart.  *What!'  she  cried; 
*are  you  going  to  rejoin  these  brigands,  drunk  with  our 
blood?' 
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The  flames  and  smoke  of  the  burning  village  were  rising 
to  tlie  clouds.  Carmela  seized  the  hands  of  Salvador,  and 
drew  him  to  the  edge  of  the  spring.  *  I  have  not  visited 
this  spot/  she  said,  'since  we  were  here  together  on  the 
evening  when  my  grandfather  had  fixed  the  day  of  our 
marriage.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  the  next  time  we 
should  be  upon  this  spot  together,  that  it  would  be  during 
the  massacre  of  my  friends,  and  that  I  should  here  watch 
the  destruction  of  my  home,  that  we  should  witness  these 
horrors  together,  and  that  I  alone  should  weep  for  them ;' 
then  kneeling  down,  she  added :  *  Oh,  Salvador,  do  not, 
do  not  return  to  them.' 

Salvador  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  said  •  *  But  my  oath, 
Carmela — my  oath  to  Queen  Isabella ;  it  is  through  her  I 
trust  to  see  the  regeneration  of  Spain.     In  pity,  spare  me.* 

'  You  will  receive  honour  from  aU  the  Basques,  and  the 
requital  of  your  love.' 

'To  betray  the  cause  I  have  sworn  to  defend,  and  my 
young  brothers  who  have  followed  me  to  this  contest? 
Were  it  not  for  my  love  to  you,  Carmela,  I  could  execrate 
the  bigoted  prejudices  of  my  countrymen,  and  think  our 
emancipation  cheaply  gained  by  their  decimation/ 

With  these  words  he  dashed  over  the  enclosure,  and 
Carmela  frantically  cried  after  him :  '  Eeturn,  then,  accom- 
pHce  of  those  demons,  and  the  same  curse  will  fall  upon  you 
aU!' 

Salvador  heard,  and  once  more  turning  round,  said  in  a 
tone  of  deep  sorrow :  '  Oh,  Carmela,  let  not  Heaven  hear 
you  thus  invoking  destruction  upon  my  head,'  and  slowly 
descended  again  towards  Lecarroz ;  whilst  the  maiden  threw 
herself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  despair. 
And  these,  thought  Francisca,  are  the  scenes  of  civil  war, 
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and  in  such  my  husband  has  embarked  :  the  result  is  in  the 
hands  of  God  alone.  And  she  knelt  beside  her  friend  in 
prayer ;  but  the  approach  of  night  made  it  necessary  to  seek 
an  asylum,  and  persuading  Carmela  to  rise,  besought  her  to 
consider  where  they  could  find  the  nearest  refuge.  At  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  was  a  retired  farm  amongst  the 
hills,  belonging  to  a  nephew  of  the  priest  of  Lecarroz,  a 
relative  of  the  alcade;  thither  they  directed  their  course, 
and  on  their  arrival  found  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ruined  village  who  had  escaped  the  fate  of  their  compatriots, 
and  were  received  with  all  the  hospitality  the  place  could 
afford. 

CHAPTER     II. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  disaster  of  Lecarroz,  the  family  of 
the  alcade  retired  to  a  house  belonging  to  his  brother  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa;  and  Don  Eomnald,  overjoyed 
to  find  his  rescued  wife  and  child,  gladly  accepted  the 
new  asylum  offered  them,  and  renewed  with  fresh  zeal  his 
life  as  a  guerrilla  chieftain,  knowing  that  the  objects  of  his 
affection  were  in  comparative  security,  or  such,  at  least,  as 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country  could  afford.  Several 
bands  of  partisans  of  both  sides  were  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
one  of  which  Romnald  was  wounded,  and  as  he  was 
bivouacked  with  his  troop  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot 
where  Dofia  Francisca  had  found  an  asylum,  she  insisted 
on  sharing  his  quarters,  bad  as  they  were,  and  attending 
upon  him  tiU  his  recovery.  In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  the 
innumerable  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Basque  calendar 
took  place  iu  a  small  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  abode  of  the  alcade.  The  Christinos 
were  at  the  moment  masters  of  the  territory  on  which  the 
celebration  was  to  take  place;  but  feelings  of  reHgion  for 
the  instant  predonunated,  and  it  was  intimated  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  that,  for  love  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by 
whose  miracles  the  chapel  had  been  especially  illustrated,  a 
solemn  truce  for  some  hours  would  be  religiously  observed. 
Under  this  assurance  Carmela  and  others  of  the  family 
joined  in  the  procession,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  fete : 
in  the  expectation  that  such  would  be  the  case,  the  first 
person  who  presented  himself  on  the  spot  was  Salvador. 
Forgetful  of  all  but  love  and  gratitude  for  his  late  pro- 
tection, Carmela  flew  to  meet  him,  and,  leaning  on  his 
offered  arm,  her  eyes  turned  towards  him  swimming  with 
tears  of  penitence  at  the  remembrance  of  her  parting  words, 
she  said :  *  Oh,  Salvador,  it  was  only  with  my  lips  that 
curse  was  uttered,  and  my  lips  were  false  to  the  feelings 
of  my  heart.  Upon  me  be  the  evil,  if  evil  comes  of  them. 
Forgive  me,  Salvador.*  The  Christino  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  they  proceeded  together  to  the  chapeL  In  that 
hour  of  holy  reconciliation  all  the  horrors  of  civil  discord 
were  forgotten :  the  mountains  of  Biscay  were  around  them, 
the  language  of  their  fatherland  ringing  in  their  ears,  and 
they  knelt  together  before  the  same  altar,  as  in  the  early 
days  when  their  love  was  undisturbed  by  the  desolating 
frenzy  of  party  zeal  and  party  vengeance.  CarHsts  and 
Christinos,  .friends  and  foes,  mingled  together  for  the 
moment  as  brethren  of  the  same  faith  and  of  the  same 
blood,  and  for  the  moment  all  was  forgotten  but  the  fes- 
tivity around  them ;  and  when  at  length  the  night  obliged 
them  and  the  Carlists  to  retire,  Salvador  and  Carmela 
parted    once    again.       A    simple    adieu    was    all   that   was 
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uttered,  but  the  convulsive  grasp  of  their  hands  told  to 
each  more  than  words  could  have  conveyed. 

A  few  days  after  this  celebration,  Dofia  Francisca,  with 
Melchoir  and  Carmela,  had  visited  the  bivouac  of  Don 
Komnald,  who  was  about  to  change  his  quarters;  and  he 
had  escorted  them  on  their  way  back,  when  one  of  those 
violent  and  sudden  storms,  so  frequent  in  mountainous 
districts,  came  unexpectedly  upon  them.  A  large  open 
grange,  in  which  the  peasants  were  wont  to  place  the 
forage  they  collected  on  the  hillside,  offered  a  shelter,  of 
which  they  gladly  availed  themselves.  Trusting  that  the 
tempest  would  soon  pass  away,  they  established  themselves 
amongst  the  dried  grass  which  was  piled  up  beneath  the 
roof;  but  the  storm  continued  with  unabated  fury.  Young 
Melchoir  had  fallen  into  a  deep  and  quiet  slumber,  and  the 
two  females  were  inclined  to  follow  his  example.  Romnald 
promised  to  watch  and  give  them  information  as  soon  as 
the  storm  was  sufficiently  abated  to  enable  them  to  proceed, 
and  they  composed  themselves  to  sleep.  Sad  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  Carlist  chief  as  he  regarded  his  wife  and 
child,  thus  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  wandering 
existence,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  obliged 
them  to  lead.  '  This,'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  care-worn  features  of  Francisca — *  this,  then,  is  the 
fortune  in  which  I  have  involved  the  young,  the  gay 
Andalusian  damsel,  who  has  sacrificed  all  to  follow  me. 
Can  this  be  Francisca  de  Eibeyra,  the  heiress  of  wealth 
and  fortune?  Oh,  could  I  but  replace  her  for  a  time  in 
that  happy  home,  and  with  the  parents  she  left  to  take  her 
lot  with  me  in  Biscay  !  Yet  even  this  is  happiness  to  what 
may  yet  be  reserved  for  us.'  Suddenly  he  started  to  his 
feet;  a  sound  had  reached  his  ears,  which  was  neither  the 
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roar  of  the  wind  nor  the  rushing  of  the  waters.  He  held 
his  breath  for  an  instant ;  the  sounds  were  too  distinct  for 
him  to  be  deceived  or  mistaken ;  and  gliding  from  the  hay 
in  which  the  party  were  imbedded,  he  approached  the  side 
of  the  lodge,  and  listened  attentively.  He  now  recognised 
the  sound  of  the  approach  of  horses,  whose  tread  rang  upon 
the  rocky  pathway,  and  were  evidently  coming  to  the  spot. 
The  voices  of  men,  too,  mingled  with  the  storm,  and  shortly 
he  heard  the  word  *  Halt  1  *  given  at  no  great  distance  from 
his  place  of  refuge.  He  returned  quietly  to  his  sleeping 
family,  and  bending  softly  over  them,  whispered  in  the  ears 
of  his  wife  and  Carmela  :  *  Awake,  but  do  not  move  or 
disturb  yourselves ;  cavalry  are  coming.' 

The  females  raised  themselves  in  alarm,  and  asked 
anxiously  if  they  were  Carlists  ? 

*  The  few  cavalry  we  have  are  now  with  the  king,'  was 
the  answer. 

The  females  grasped  each  other's  hands,  and  Francisca 
breathed  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  husband.  Some  of 
the  horsemen  now  ahghted  and  entered  the  lodge,  kindling 
a  wisp  of  hay  to  examine  the  spot  more  accurately.  The 
Carlists  were  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  and 
Romnald  recognised  the  uniform  of  the  queen's  troops. 
*  Christinos,'  he  whispered  to  his  wife.  ^  Christinos  ! '  she 
repeated  with  a  shudder.  One  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
entered  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  went  out  to  make 
his  report,  and  soon  the  rest  of  the  troop  were  heard  dis- 
mounting. They  fastened  their  horses  to  the  posts  which 
supported  the  lodge,  suppHed  them  with  hay,  and  kindling 
a  fire,  began  to  prepare  the  rations  they  had  brought  with 
them.  The  party  in  concealment  watched  with  anxious  eyes 
every  movement  of  the  enemy  who  now  surrounded  them.  , 
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The  hearts  of  the  females  beat  violently,  and  Don  Eomnald 
felt  distressed  and  uneasy.  Perfectly  incapable  of  flight  or  of 
defence,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his  helpless  companions  with 
no  enviable  feelings.  Their  horses  attended  to,  the  soldiers 
placed  themselves  around  the  food  they  had  prepared ;  some 
were  seated  near  the  fire  they  had  kindled,  others  on  the 
hay.  At  first,  the  occupation  of  eating  engrossed  them 
solely;  then  arose  a  confusion  of  voices  in  conversation, 
which  permitted  the  Carlists  to  exchange  a  few  words,  and 
roused  young  Melchoir  from  his  slumber.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  was  about  to  utter  a  cry  of  surprise,  when  his 
mother  placed  her  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  whispered 
*  Silence '  in  his  ear.  Melchoir,  half-asleep,  did  not  seem 
to  comprehend,  and  tried  to  raise  himself,  and  see  what 
was  going  on,  when  Francisca  held  him  down,  and  said 
gently :  ^  They  are  Christinos  and  enemies.'  The  boy 
opened  his  dark  bright  eyes  in  wonder,  but  understanding 
what  was  going  on,  gave  a  sign  of  assent,  and  eagerly 
watched  the  motions  of  his  friends,  to  imitate  them. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  ordered  the 
guide  to  come  forward,  and  an  ill-looking  man  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Arragon  presented  himself.  '  Early  to-morrow,' 
said  the  officer,  *  we  must  rejoin  General  Mina.  Are  you 
well  acquainted  with  the  road  1 ' 

*  Have  I  led  you  astray  hitherto  ?  * 
'  :N'o.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  will  find  a  Basque  to  guide  you  ?  If 
I  am  not  a  native  of  the  country,  at  least  I  know  the  natives 
weU.' 

*  A  good  reward  if  you  guide  us  fairly  and  well — a  ball 
through  your  head  if  you  lead  us  astray,  or  seek  to  deceive,' 
observed  the  Ghvistino  leader. 
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*  It  would  be  well  to  place  myself  in  the  power  of  the 
Carlists  after  the  affair  of  Lecarroz,  would  it  not?'  asked 
the  guide. 

'  Ay,  ay ;  you  were  pretty  well  pledged  there/  replied  the 
officer  laughing ;  and  added :  *  ITow,  a  short  rest  for  our 
horses,  and  forward  again  before  the  day  breaks/ 

The  soldiers  now  put  many  questions  to  the  man  respecting 
the  curate  Merino,  of  whom  there  were  such  mysterious 
reports,  and  received  the  usual  details  of  his  having  sold 
himseK  to  the  devil — ^his  marvellous  encounters  with  bears 
on  the  mountains — ^his  disappearance  regularly  during  the 
night — ^his  sudden  and  u^iseen  return  when  it  was  time  to 
march — ^his  invulnerability — ^his  cruelties  and  his  intrigues — 
and  each  detail  more  wonderful  than  the  last.  Then  came 
tales  of  the  heroism  of  Zumalacarreguy  and  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  exterminating  war  he  was  said  to  wage  with  all  the 
cats  that  came  in  his  way,  as  if  they  were  Hberals  or  heretics. 
At  length  the  men  began  to  seek  places  of  repose,  and  spread 
themselves  in  all  directions  over  the  hay.  The  Basques  felt 
the  feet  of  their  enemies  trampling  over  them,  and  sometimes 
even  the  contact  of  their  hands.  But  the  spot  was  dark, 
and  the  Christinos  mistook  them  for  some  of  their  comrades 
already  in  repose.  Soon  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  regu- 
lar breathing  of  the  sleepers,  the  measured  tread  of  the 
sentinels,  and  now  and  then  a  movement  amongst  the  horses. 
Don  Eomnald,  through  the  openings  of  the  lodge,  watched 
with  no  httle  anxiety  for  the  signs  of  the  coming  day,  and 
saw  with  heartfelt  joy  the  darkness  become  less  intense. 
A  bright  bar  of  light  shewed  itself  in  the  east,  a  black-bird 
was  heard  to  whistle,  and  at  length  the  order  was  given 
to  depart.  '  Courage,*  whispered  the  CarHst  to  his  com- 
panions ;  '  they  are  going  to  march.' 


*  Ah/  cried  the  man  who  had  guided  the  troop,  '  the  lodge 
of  Seiior  Yturbide,  the  Carlist,  has  afforded  us  quarters  in 
spite  of  him.' 

^And  this  to  thank  Seiior  Yturbide  for  his  hospitahty/ 
said  one  of  the  soldiers,  kicking  the  remains  of  the  fire 
amongst  the  hay.  In  an  instant  the  flames  were  moving 
rapidly  in  all  directions  over  the  stack ;  but  being  damp 
in  some  places,  it  sent  forth  thick  suffocating  columns  of 
smoke. 

*  We  are  lost ! '  exclaimed  the  terrified  women. 

'Not  if  they  depart  instantly,'  replied  Eomnald.  But 
the  Christinos  lingered  a  few  moments  to  see  their  work 
of  destruction  complete,  and  some  of  them  shook  up  the 
hay  with  their  sabres. 

'  My  child  will  be  suffocated  ! '  cried  Francisca,  springing 
up  with  the  boy  in  her  arms.  The  flames  were  creeping 
rapidly  around  them,  and  had  reached  their  feet,  when 
Melchoir  uttered  a  suffocating  groan ;  and  the  whole  party, 
bursting  through  the  smoke,  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the 
Christinos,  who  surrounded  them  immediately. 

'  Who  are  you  ]  and  what  do  you  here  ? '  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

*  We  are  Basques,'  said  Eomnald,  *  who  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  lodge  against  the  storm ;  the  women  were  alarmed  at 
your  approach,  and  concealed  themselves.' 

The  Carlist  leader  had  no  sign  of  his  rank  about  him,  and 
the  ofticer  in  command  did  not  seem  disposed  to  trouble 
himself  with  an  unarmed  and  inoffensive  party,  and  gave 
the  order  to  proceed,  when  the  guide,  with  a  look  of 
malignant  joy,  exclaimed:  'What  is  the  reward  offered 
for  the  capture  of  Don  Eomnald,  the  Carlist  leader  1 ' 

'  One  hundred  reals,'  replied  the  officer  in  surprise. 
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^  Then  pay  them  down,'  cried  the  Arragonais  with  a  shout 
of  triumph;  *for  I  here  give  up  Eomnald,  the  commander 
of  the  troop  of  Erratson,  his  wife,  Dona  Erancisca  de 
Eibeyra,  and  their  son,  young  Melchoir — friends  of  Zuma- 
lacarreguy,  and  traitors  to  Queen  Isabella  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Spain.'  The  parties  pointed  out  were  instantly 
seized ;  but  Carmela,  who  was  supposed  to  be  only  a  female 
attendant,  was  left  unnoticed,  and  said  hastily  in  the  ear 
of  Francisca,  'Trust  to  Salvador/  She  had  no  time  for 
more,  for  the  luckless  prisoners  were  hurried  away  without 
delay,  and  the  poor  girl  was  left  gazing  after  them  with 
streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands,  till,  recovering  her 
scattered  thoughts,  she  hastened  away  in  the  direction  of 
her  home  to  give  immediate  alarm  to  the  Carlists,  and  to 
seek  means  of  communicating  with  Salvador  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  house  of  Triarte,  the  brother  of  the  alcade  of  Lecarroz, 
was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  chief  Biscayens  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  Carlist  partisans  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Fontarabia.  As  soon  as  Carmela  had  told  her  sad  tale,  a 
council  was  held,  and  various  plans  proposed  for  the  reco- 
very of  Don  Eomnald  and  his  family — ^by  stratagem,  by 
main  force,  or  by  exchange.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  party,  that  no  exertions  were  thought 
too  great  to  deliver  him :  amongst  other  plans  it  was  pro- 
posed to  seize  the  town  of  Fontarabia  by  surprise — having 
many  secret  friends  and  allies  within  the  walls — and,  securing 
the  Christino  chiefs  in  command,  to  exchange  them  one  and 
all  for  their  captive  partisan.  Immediate  steps  were  taken, 
and  it  was  decided  that  within  twenty-four  hours  the  attempt 
should  be  made. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Carmela  despatched  a  messenger  to 
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seek  Salvador;  but  liis  detadunent  had  left  their  station, 
and  marched  in  the  direction  of  Fontarabia;  which  infor- 
mation decided  her  to  follow  in  the  rear  of  those  who  were 
to  attempt  the  surprise  of  the  town,  and  trust  to  events  to 
give  her  the  means  of  communicating  with  the  Chapelgorris 
officer. 

The  plan  of  the  Carhsts  was  successful;  they  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  a  valour  which  was  irresistible;  and  few 
more  brilliant  deeds  were  done  during  the  war  than  the 
recapture  of  Fontarabia  from  the  English  and  their  Christino 
allies.  Triarte  and  his  family,  who  had  been  banished  from 
the  place  by  the  Christinos  when  they  occupied  the  fortress, 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  victors,  and  crowded  with  the 
population  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
and  of  the  mountains,  to  offer  up  a  Te  Deum  in  the  princi- 
pal church.  Carmela  was  anxiously  seeking  means  of 
discovering  the  fate  of  Salvador,  when  a  drum,  beaten 
before  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  coming  down  the  street, 
arrested  their  progress.  *  Death  to  the  Christinos !  death 
to  the  traitors  ! '  shouted  the  mob.  *  Prisoners  going  to 
execution,*  said  the  uncle  of  Carmela,  who  turned  aside  her 
head,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  them  as  they  passed,  when  a 
well-known  voice  fell  on  her  ear.  '  Carmela,'  it  said,  '  the 
curse  has  fallen  on  me/ 

^  Salvador,  Salvador ! '  she  shrieked  wildly,  and  was 
darting  forward,  when  her  uncle  caught  her  by  the  arm, 
and  held  her  back. 

*  Salvador  Elyssalde,  the  traitor,  well  deserves  his  fate,* 
he  said. 

*  My  child,*  added  her  grandfather,  *you  cannot  save  him.* 

*  But  you  can,'  she  eagerly  replied,  '  and  Don  Eomnald, 
.  too,  by  an  exchange.' 
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'  Elyssalde  against  Don  Komnald  ? '  said  Triarte  in  a  tone 
of  contempt. 

^  His  party  estimate  him  as  highly  as  we  do  Eomnald. 
Grandfather — uncle — as  you  regard  my  life,  the  safety  of 
my  soul,  let  me  pass.' 

The  alcade  and  his  brother  were  inflexible. 

*  At  least,'  cried  the  girl,  still  struggHng,  ^  let  me  see  him 
die — ^let  me  aid  him  with  my  prayer  in  his  last  hour.' 

*  Carmela,  you  are  mad ;  you  will  dishonour  us  all  in  the 
sight  of  our  friends,'  said  Triarte,  who  relaxed  his  hold,  as 
the  cortege  had  passed. 

In  an  instant  the  maiden  sprang  forward,  and  flew  with 
a  speed  which  seemed  miraculous  towards  the  ramparts. 
The  roll  of  the  drums  gave  energy  to  her  exertions.  A 
volley  of  musketry  followed.  The  prisoners,  she  thought, 
were  numerous,  and  continued  her  flight.  A  second  volley 
followed;  and  then  a  third.  Her  limbs  shook  under  her. 
Another  and  another  came,  and  when  she  reached  the  ram- 
parts, exhausted  by  exertion  and  mental  agony,  gazing  on 
the  fallen  victims*  she  recognised  in  the  fourth  line  of  those 
who  had  suffered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Chapelgorris,  motion- 
less and  covered  with  blood  from  a  wound  in  the  breast. 
She  threw  herself  violently  on  the  body,  placed  her  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  her  lips  upon  his  mouth.  There  was 
neither  breath  nor  pulsation  left.  She  tore  open  the  breast 
of  his  uniform,  and  searched  for  some  rehc,  or  at  least  a 
cross,  which  might  shew  that  he  had  died  in  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers.  J^o  sign  was  there.  ^  My  God  ! '  she  exclaimed, 
*  be  merciful  to  him  !  He  is  now  before  thee.  His  faults 
were  those  of  others,  not  his  own.  Before  thee  there  is 
neither  Carhst  nor  Christino.  Let  his  death  plead  for  him, 
and  accept  my  future  prayers  and  penitence  in  his  behalf.' 
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Then  dipping  her  rosary  in  the  blood  which  still  flowed 
from  his  wound,  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  fled  from 
Fontarabia,  resolving  to  dedicate  her  future  life  to  penitence 
and  prayer  as  an  atonement  for  the  doubtful  faith  of 
Salvador,  and  as  a  pilgrim  to  visit  every  shrine  in  Spain  to 
seek  repose  for  his  soul. 

In  the  meanwhile,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of 
Vittoria,  the  CarKst  chief,  Don  Eomnald,  awaited  a  similar 
fate  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  thus  deeply  dyed  in 
mutual  slaughter.  Dona  Francisca  was  seated  beside  her 
husband  on  the  straw  of  their  dungeon,  with  which  Melchoir 
was  playing  by  her,  when  he  suddenly  desisted  from  his 
employment,  and  looking  earnestly  in  the  pale  face  of  his 
mother,  ^  Mamma,'  he  asked,  Svhen  shall  we  leave  this 
horrid  place,  and  why  is  papa  so  dull?' 

*  Pray  to  God  for  your  father,  my  dear  child.  He  will 
punish  his  enemies  in  the  next  world;  you  must  revenge 
him  in  this.' 

^Yes,'  replied  the  boy,  ^when  I  am  big  enough,  I  will 
revenge  him.'  And  all  the  fierceness  of  the  Basque  char- 
acter shewed  itself  in  the  hope  of  vengeance  which  bright- 
ened in  his  eyes,  and  was  thus  early  implanted  in  his  heart. 
From  the  lessons  he  received  daily,  no  other  result  could 
arise;  and  thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of  future  conflict,  to 
desolate  the  unhappy  land  of  Biscay  tlirough  many  years  to 
come. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  drum  caught  the  eai  of  Francisca, 
who  clung  to  every  hope  which  off'ered  of  safety  to  her 
husband.     *  Merino  !'  she  cried. 

Eomnald  shook  his  head,  and  answered  mournfully : 
'  More  probably  the  signal  that  the  council  of  war  is  break- 
ing up.' 
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*  Salvador,  perchance,  may  have  arrived.* 

'  Cease  these  vain  hopes,  my  beloved,'  said  Eomnald ;  *  it 
is  not  Merino,  it  is  not  Salvador,  but  the  messenger  of  death 
which  comes.  To  you,  Francisca,  I  look  to  sustain  your 
courage  in  this  hour  of  trial.' 

*  Eomnald,  I  can  die  with  you  or  for  you ;  but  the  blow 
which  falls  on  you  will  crush  me  with  its  weight.' 

Eomnald  pointed  to  his  son,  and  said :  '  Hear  my  last 
will  and  wishes,  dear  Francisca.  To  your  care  I  bequeath 
this  our  child ;  you  must  live  to  be  to  him  both  father  and 
mother;  you  must  train  him  up  to  be  a  faithful  loyal 
Basque  and  Carlist,  worthy  his  race,  true  to  his  king  and  his 
country  in  its  rights  and  privileges,  obedient  to  the  faith  of 
his  forefathers.  You  must  promise  me  to  live  and  fulfil 
these  duties,  my  beloved.' 

Dona  Francisca,  pale  as  statuary  marble,  and  as  motion- 
less, could  not  give  utterance  to  a  reply — when  the  bolts  of 
their  dungeon  were  withdrawn,  and  Eomnald  arose  with 
awakened  energy  to  meet  the  person  who  entered.  'Be 
firm,  Francisca,'  he  said,  ^in  the  presence  of  our  enemies.' 
A  Christino  officer  approached  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  read  aloud  the  sentence  of  the  tribunal,  to  the  purport 
that  *  Don  Eomnald,  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against  the  most 
gracious  Queen  Isabella  II.,  should  forthwith  be  shot  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country.'  Eomnald  raised  his  head  fiercely  as 
the  sentence  was  read,  smiled  disdainfully  at  the  name  of 
traitor,  and  said  :  '  Traitor  for  being  faithful  to  my  country, 
my  king,  and  my  conscience ! '  and  bowing  to  the  officer, 
raised  his  cap,  and  added :  '  May  Heaven  preserve  Don 
Carlos  and  the  liberties  of  Biscay  !' 

The  officer  withdrew,  and  Francisca,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing leaning   against   the  wall   in   a   deathlike   stupor,    fell 
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senseless  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  husband.  The  bars 
were  again  withdrawn,  and  the  superior  of  the  convent  of 
St  Francis  entered  the  cell.  'May  peace  be  upon  this 
family,  and  may  consolation  and  support  be  afforded  them 
from  on  high  !  ^  And  approaching  Don  Eomnald,  he  added  : 
^I  come  to  offer  the  succours  of  my  ministry,  and  the 
services  of  a  friar  to  the  faithful  servant  of  Don  Carlos  and 
the  good  old  cause  of  Spain  !'  Eomnald  took  his  extended 
hand,  and  placing  his  wife  tenderly  on  the  straw,  retired 
with  the  monk  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  cell,  and  knelt 
before  him.  The  long  conversation  which  followed  not  only 
consisted  of  a  full  confession  of  all  his  remembered  sins  and 
offences,  but  in  directions  for  the  future  care  of  his  wife  and 
son ;  and  when  the  penitent  rose  from  his  knees,  an  unruffled 
tranquillity  was  manifest  in  his  countenance  and  manners. 
Approaching  his  wife,  who  had  revived  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  bitterness  of  her  lot,  '  Prancisca,  my  beloved,'  he  said, 
^in  this  hour,  when  every  word  has  the  holiness  of  truth, 
be  assured  that  my  love  for  you  has  been  all  that  man  could 
feel ;  but  if  I  have  at  any  time  shewn  either  harshness  or 
severity;  if  there  remain  aught  against  me  in  your  heart, 
forgive  me,  my  Francisca.' 

Francisca  rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  herself  at  his 
feet,  exclaimed  :  '  Ask  pardon  of  me,  Eomnald  !  You  have 
been  the  pride,  the  glory,  the  happiness  of  my  life,'  and  she 
strove  to  prostrate  herself  before  him ;  but  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms,  and  fervently  besought  every  blessing  on  her  head. 
He  then  gazed  for  some  time  in  silent  affection  upon 
Melchoir,  and  at  last  said  :  *  Melchoir,  I  am  going  there,  on 
high,  to  Goi  Love  and  respect  your  mother ;  be  obedient 
to  her  in  aU  things;  and  pray  that  we  may  meet  again.' 
And  catching  him  to  his  breast,  he  covered  the  boy  with 
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kisses.  '  This/  he  said  to  the  monk,  *  is  death,  and  these 
adieus  are  its  bitterness/  The  roll  of  the  drums  sounded 
near  at  hand — ^the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open. 
*I  am  ready  !'  exclaimed  Eomnald — with  one  more  embrace 
to  his  faintinor  wife — and  hurried  from  the  cell. 
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Eain — rain — rain  !  IS'ortli,  south,  east,  west,  not  a  rent  in 
the  cloudy  curtain  that  shut  out  the  sunshine ;  not  a  strip 
of  blue  sky  to  let  in  even  a  ray  of  hope  for  a  change.  The 
third  day,  too,  of  this  wet  and  chilly  weather,  and  we,  a 
party  of  Londoners,  invited  to  enjoy  the  country !  Ey 
courtesy  it  was  called  summer,  because  the  month  was 
August ;  but  pleasanter,  say  I,  is  it  to  meet  the  clear  bracing 
frost  of  January,  and  even  its  pelting  snow,  than  your  chilly 
summer's  day,  especially  if  there  be  a  division  in  the  house- 
hold about  the  propriety  of  kindling  a  fire  in  the  general 
sitting-room.  Look,  too,  out  of  doors ;  how  the  trees  are 
shivering  and  dripping  in  their  rich  foliage  beneath  the 
melting  sky ;  how  the  flowers  are  bent  down  by  the  heavy 
rain,  and  the  young  buds,  instead  of  opening  in  beauty  and 
fragrance,  trail,  soiled  and  rotting,  in  the  earth  !  Whither 
have  the  birds  fled  so  silently  1  Not  one  is  to  be  seen  or 
heard.  Flap,  flap — that  is  the  laburnum  branch  against  the 
drawing-room  window — for  the  wind  is  high,  driving  the 
rain  as  if  in  sheets  of  water.  That  heavy  branch  ought  to 
have  been  cut  or  trained ;  yet  it  made  a  pleasant  shade  in 
the  sultry  weather  last  week  ! 

Wc  were  a  party  of  nearly  a  dozen,  and  no  doubt  each 
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person  considered  him  or  herself  as  a  reasonably  good- 
tempered  and  agreeable  individual ;  and  certainly  there  could 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  many  admirable  quali- 
ties, including  agreeability  and  good  temper,  of  our  kind 
host  and  hostess,  and  yet  the  continued  wet  weather,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  tried  everybody.  In  the  first  place,  the 
house  was  one  taken  by  our  host  for  a  short  period  before 
commencing  a  tour,  while  repairs  went  on  in  his  own  com- 
modious residence ;  and  surely  *  a  furnished  house '  is  a 
generic  term,  expressive  of  great  discomfort.  JSTo  library 
was  found  among  the  furniture  or  necessary  articles  pro- 
vided ;  not  a  book  was  there  in  the  house,  except  a  few  stray 
volumes  which  had  crept  into  the  ladies'  packages,  or  secreted 
themselves  in  the  gentlemen's  carpet-bags ;  and  these,  with 
the  omnivorous  appetite  produced  by  the  weather,  were,  I 
believe,  mentally  devoured  before  the  end  of  the  first  pouring 
day.  N^ot  a  musical  instrument  in  the  rooms,  save  a  shrill 
five-octave  piano,  which,  from  its  tottering  legs  to  its  partial 
speechlessness,  betrayed  all  the  infirmities  of  age ;  an  accor- 
dion, which  somebody  had  brought,  but  nobody  could  play 
(otherwise  than  asthmatically)  ;  and  a  flute,  on  which  a 
young  gentleman  thought  he  could  discourse  eloquent  music, 
and  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  possibly  with  the 
hope  of  charming  some  of  the  neighbouring  dryades  and 
naiades  during  a  projected  boating  and  picnic  excursion. 
But  as  we  had  *  too  much  of  water'  aroimd  us  to  admit  of 
our  floating  gaily  upon  it,  our  flute-player  was  obhged  to 
content  himself  with  mere  mortal  listeners,  for  whose  solace 
he  rung  the  changes  on  Isle  of  Beauty,  A  Bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  Rousseau's  Dream^  kindly  volunteering,  in  the 
desperation  of  our  ennui,  '  a  few  bars '  from  pieces  which  *  he 
could  not  perfectly  recollect  without  the   notes.'     Honour 
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be  to  his  good-nature,  if  not  to  his  flnte-playing ! — the  first 
professor  could  only  have  done  his  best  for  our  amusement. 

In  the  desperation  of  our  circumstances,  some  of  us  took 
to  letter-writing;  but  our  epistles  were  such  lugubrious 
affairs,  breathing  little  else  than  discontent,  that  they  were 
worthier  the  flames  than  the  care  of  the  general  postmaster. 
!N'ot  having  exhausted  our  complaints  by  writing  them,  we 
began  talking  of  our  grievances,  and  grew,  as  people  always 
do  in  such  discourse,  wonderfully  confidential.  It  would 
seem  that  we  had  aU  suffered  more  or  less  from  '  the  stings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'  or  from  *  the  spurns  that 
patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ;'  verily,  we  must  have 
been  an  unfortunate  or  an  iU-used  set.  AU  but  Uncle 
Eobert — our  hostess's  and  everybody's  Uncle  Eobert,  other- 
wise called  Our  Philosopher — who,  though  not  a  great  talker, 
was  still  less  of  a  grumbler ;  and  did  often  enliven  us  with 
a  pleasant  anecdote  or  shrewd  remark,  very  much  to  the 
purpose  of  whatever  our  discourse  might  be.  Yet  he  who 
was  no  grumbler  was  the  oldest  of  our  party,  and  one  whose 
Hfe  had,  truth  to  tell,  been  deeply  shadowed.  He  had  lost 
a  princely  fortune  by  the  wrong-headedness  of  a  speculating 
partner;  death  had  deprived  him  of  a  beloved  wife;  and 
worldly  prudence  had  driven  from  his  side  three  noble- 
hearted  sons,  the  only  survivors  of  a  large  family.  '  Perhaps,' 
asks  some  one,  *  this  Uncle  Eobert  had  lukewarm  feelings, 
and  did  not  reaUy  suffer  from  these  severe  trials?'  Nay, 
if  you  had  marked  his  quivering  lip  and  gHstening  eye 
when  news  came  from  the  pestilential  shores  of  Africa,  or 
a  gazette  from  the  burning  East,  or  a  letter  from  the 
unsettled  and  unpoised  New  World,  you  would  not  have 
doubted  the  warmth  of  his  parental  love,  nor  the  acuteness 
of  his  feelings. 
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He  was  sitting,  book  in  hand ;  but  tboTigh  his  eyes  were 
bent  down,  their  adjunct,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  was  thrown 
up,  resting  upon  his  broad  forehead  instead  of  upon  that 
feature  which,  in  the  old  fable,  was  so  consequential  about 
claiming  the  right  to  the  same. 

^  What  are  you  reading,  Uncle  Robert?'  said  our  hostess 
with  a  smile. 

*  I  am  not  reading,  my  dear  niece,'  he  replied ;  '  I  have 
been  dreaming  all  the  morning.' 

*  Dreaming  !  Why,  you  have  not  been  asleep  surely,  and 
we  chattering  all  the  time?'  she  continued,  taking  the  book 
from  his  hand  in  a  playful  manner. 

*  Indeed  I  have  not.  But  do  you  suppose  it  is  only  the 
young  who  are  allowed  to  have  waking  dreams  ?  We  old 
people  fashion  them,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  different  manner. 
There  is  nothing  Arcadian  or  Utopian  about  them,  I  grant ; 
they  are  made  up  of  the  recollection  of  facts  rather  than  of 
the  pencillings  of  fancy,  and  yet  perhaps  they  are  almost  as 
airy  as  the  beautiful  "  baseless  fabrics  "  the  young  so  delight 
to  build.  Shall  I  tell  my  morning's  dream  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  you  discontented  mortals  ? ' 

'  Oh  do,  pray  do,'  was  echoed  through  the  circle ;  and  we 
drew  round  to  form  an  attentive  audience. 

*  I  shall  not  stay  to  inquire,'  began  Our  Philosopher,  *  if 
there  be  a  young  gentleman  of  our  party  who  thinks  himself 
a  remarkably  unfortunate  and  ill-used  person,  because  his 
relations  have  thought  proper  to  find  for  him  a  government 
situation,  with  a  regularly  increasing  salary  sufficient  to 
supply  every  reasonable  want,  instead  of  advancing  for  his 
use  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  from  the  nucleus  of  which 
he  is  morally  certain  he  should  have  become  a  second 
Eothschild; 
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Here  oiir  flute-player  looked  up  with  a  flushed  cheek,  for 
the  cap  fitted  hirriy  indeed  more  tightly  than  was  pleasant ; 
hut  he  had  the  good  feeling  to  know  that  youth  cannot 
he  offended  by  the  kindly  rebuke  of  age,  and  he  caught 
Uncle  Eobert's  eye  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  as  our 
monitor  continued. 

^  N"or  is  this  all.  He  entertains  an  extraordinary  delusion 
that  he  has  an  especial  talent  for  money-making,  whereas 
he  has  only  elegant  tastes  which  would  direct  the  money- 
spending.  He  has  a  decided  contempt  for  money  itself, 
apart  from  its  noble  purposes  of  benevolence,  and  encourage- 
ment to  industry  of  head  and  hand ;  and  for  this  I  am  one 
to  honour  him.  But  I  shrewdly  suspect  your  thorough 
money-maker  is  too  often  made  of  different  stuff,  and  feels 
some  idolatry  towards  the  yellow  god  itself.  Eemember,  I 
say  too  often,  not  always  ;  for  some  of  our  merchant-princes 
spend  their  revenues  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  The  delusion 
of  our  discontented  one  is,  moreover,  very  curious.  He  scorns 
the  patient  labour  and  unremitting  toil,  and  all  the  very  arts 
which  yet  he  thinks  he  should  so  successfully  practise ;  and 
there  are  about  half-a-dozen  individuals  in  the  metropoHs 
whom  he  only  knows  by  name,  who  are  yet  the  objects  of 
his  supreme  envy.  ^Now,  in  my  waking  dream,  I  thought 
that  the  mind  of  one  of  these  persons  and  his  own  were 
revealed  to  each  other,  and  held  a  sort  of  spiritual  com- 
munion— a  spiritual  communion,  although  a  bodily  meeting, 
as  if  they  were  under  a  bond  to  exchange  the  deepest  secrets 
of  their  hearts.  This  meeting,  by  the  way,  was  in  a  dark, 
dingy,  dusty  counting-house,  instead  of  at  the  superb  villa 
at  which  the  discontented  one  had  pictured  the  wealthy 
merchant  enjoying  every  appurtenance  to  refined  intellectual 
enjoyment  and  bodily  comfort.     The  visitor  seated  himself 
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on  a  hard,  tall,  uneasy  leathern  stool,  while  the  merchant 
spoke  to  him  from  his  accustomed  niche,  where  he  sat 
before  a  high  desk,  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  apartment  by  a  light  raihng.  He  leaned  his  elbow  on 
a  closed  cheque-book,  and  looked  at  the  youth  with  a  grave, 
nay,  a  sad  expression  of  countenance. 

"  You  are  thinking,"  said  the  spirit  of  the  merchant, 
"that  the  height  of  human  bliss  would  be  to  have  the 
power  of  converting  these  leaves  of  paper,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds ;  you  are 
dreaming  of  doubling  and  tripling  them  by  successful 
speculations." 

"And  also,"  said  the  spirit  of  the  youth  involuntarily, 
"of  spending  some  of  the  money  on  a  visit  to  Italy — a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Eternal  City.  Oh,"  he  contiriued  with  a 
sigh,  "  ta  my  unhappy  condition,  I  cannot  hope,  for  years 
to  come,  to  spare  either  money  or  time  for  this  realisation  of 
my  youth's  fondest  wish." 

"  I  know  all  the  thoughts  of  your  mind,"  pursued  the 
spirit  of  the  merchant ;  "  and  though  I  am  dead  to  all  such 
aspirations,  I  remember  them  well  enough  to  envy  you  your 
fresh  unbroken  spirits,  your  calm  unfevered  life,  and  regula] 
hours  of  relaxation." 

"Eut  you  have  wealth,"  returned  the  youth;  "  why  not 
retire  from  the  turmoil  which  I  now  perceive  has  rendered 
your  hair  gray  before  its  time,  has  wrinkled  your  brow  pre- 
maturely, and  withered  up  the  spiritual  aspirations  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  resembled  my  own  ? " 

"  Examine  my  heart  more  narrowly,"  said  the  merchant'? 
spirit  in  rather  an  angry  tone,  "  and  you  will  cease  to  talk 
so  like  a  fool.  Don't  you  perceive  I  am  one  of  the  so-called 
rich,  whose  wealth  is  credit  ?     If  I  cease  for  a  day  to  plan 
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and  bargain,  the  macliinery  stops,  and  all  is  lost.  I  can 
scrawl  here  five  figures  in  a  row,  and  the  draft  will  be 
honoured.  What  then?  I  can  only,  as  it  were,  pass  the 
money  from  one  pocket  to  another — embark  it  in  some  other 
speculation.  For  my  family's  use,  or  my  own  private 
pleasure,  it  is  often  excessively  inconvenient  to  write  one 
and  two  ciphers  after  it." 

"  I  perceive,  however,"  continued  the  youth,  "  that  you 
have  a  wife  and  family — the  objects  with  me  of  a  romantic 
ambition ;  indeed  I  think  you  married  when  little  older  than 
I  am  now." 

"  Take  off"  another  layer  of  appearances,"  answered  the 
merchant's  spirit,  "  and  you  will  discover  that  I  married  an 
extravagant  woman,  solely  for  the  small  fortune  she  pos- 
sessed, with  which  I  began  the  world.  In  our  frequent 
quarrels,  she  always  tauntingly  reminds  me  that  everything 
is  hers ;  and  really  my  splendid  mansion  is  so  associated  in 
my  mind  with  discomfort  and  contention,  that  I  feel  far 
more  at  home  on  '  Change,'  or  in  this  dingy  counting-house, 
than  anywhere  else.  I  bear  with  your  folly,"  continued  the 
merchant,  "  because  you  remind  me  of  a  dear  son,  for  whom 
I  am  struggling  and  striving  to  carve  out  a  happier  fate  than 
my  own  has  been." 

"  Eut,"  said  the  spirit  of  the  youth,  "it  is  not  because 
you  have  secret  cares  that  the  wealth  of  every  merchant 
is  but  credit,  and  that  every  one  of  them  has  an  unloving 
wife." 

"  Certainly  not ;  and  though  I  feel  a  degree  of  envy  for 
such  as  you,  with  youth,  health,  and,  in  human  probability, 
a  calm  life  before  them,  with  sufficient  leisure  and  freedom 
from  heavy  care,  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  partner  for 
life.  I  have  often  caught  myself  envying  my  seemingly  more 
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fortunate  companions  in  business.  Yet  who  knows,  if  our 
spirits  could  hold  this  intimate  communion  with  theirs,  we 
might  discover  they  too  had  sorrows." 

*  There  was  a  pause.  "  Ah,"  said  the  merchant  at  last,  "  I 
see  you  are  growing  more  contented  with  your  lot ;  and  as 
this  makes  me  envy  you  more,  I  had  rather  not  examine 
your  mind  any  farther ;  especially  as  it  is  very  necessary  I 
should  seem  unruffled,  alike  to  hide  satisfaction  at  my  gains, 
and  chagrin  at  my  losses."  And  thus,'  said  Uncle  Eobert, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  ^  the  first  scene  of  my  waking 
dream  melted  away — ^gradually  discovering — shall  I  tell  it 
you? — a,  second.' 

*0  yes,'  was  echoed  by  all,  though  perhaps  we  each 
trembled  with  the  thought  of  being  the  next  exemplar. 

*In  the  second  scene  of  my  waking  dream,'  continued 
Uncle  Robert,  looking  as  he  spoke,  at  the  youngest  of  our 
party,  *I  beheld  a  bright-eyed  girl  of  about,  I  suppose, 
seventeen,  without  a  real  trouble  or  sorrow  in  the  world — • 
unless,  indeed,  the  loss  of  her  mother,  when  she  was  an 
infant,  may  still  be  called  so — ^who  fancied  herself  cruelly 
used,  because  her  stepmother  still  exercised  parental 
authority  over  her ;  apportioning  the  occupation  of  her 
time,  directing  her  reading,  and  even  the  choice  of  her 
companions.  She  fancies  she  could  have  submitted  to  even 
a  harsher  government  from  her  own  mother,  but  feels  sure 
she  would  not  have  exercised  her  power  half  so  tyrannically. 
Her  regret  for  her  parent,  and  affection  for  this  ideal  of  a 
mother,  we  can  aU  understand  and  admire ;  but  just  now 
the  especial  objects  of  her  envy  are  a  family  of  giddy  girls, 
who,  like  herself,  are  motherless,  but  who,  unlike  her,  have 
escaped  from  control,  salutary  or  not.  It  is  true  that  she 
does  not  think,  if  she  had  equal  liberty,  she  should  abuse  it 
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by  idling  her  time  in  the  manner  she  confesses  they  do ;  but 
she  longs  for  the  liberty,  nevertheless,  if  only  to  prove  her 
wisdom.  JN'ow,  in  my  dream,  the  spirit  of  this  young  girl 
was  wafted  away  from  the  well-ordered  home,  which  she 
sometimes  calls  a  prison ;  away  from  the  neat  chamber,  well 
stocked  with  books,  which  she  calls  her  own;  away  from 
her  birds  and  flowers — ^to  a  poverty-stricken  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city.  The  poverty  was  of  that  sort  which  is 
the  most  painful  to  witness,  not  the  humble,  almost  con- 
tented, poverty  which  strives  to  limit  wants  and  wishes  to 
the  means,  but  the  poverty  which  is  proud,  and  is  ashamed 
of  itself. 

'  A  haggard  woman,  really  about  five-and-twenty,  but  look- 
ing middle-aged,  was  there ;  and  two  sickly  children,  one  in 
her  arms,  one  clinging  to  her  dress.  Thus  spoke  the  spirit 
of  the  woman  to  the  young  girl — for,  in  my  dream,  they 
were  able  to  read  each  other's  hearts. 

"You  envy  those  whose  days  are  passing  away,  to  my 
mind,  like  an  early  scene,  from  the  drama  of  my  own  life. 
I,  too,  was  motherless  from  an  infant,  but  my  father  gave 
me  no  stepdame;  he  consoled  himself  in  a  very  different 
fashion — was  seldom  in  his  house — ^made  no  home  of  it.  I 
was  left  to  servants  and  hireling  teachers,  all  chosen  care- 
lessly. I  was  my  own  mistress,  indeed,  and  steered  my 
coiu*se  to — a  whirlpool.  Ignorance,  Vanity,  and  Self-will 
were  my  pilots,  without  a  warning-voice  to  tell  me  of  a 
beacon.  My  father  was  reputed  rich,  and  I  had  many 
suitors ;  but  I,  who  had  never  been  controlled,  and  so  had 
never  learned  to  control  myself,  would  not  be  guided  in  my 
choice,  would  not  give  up  my  will.  I  was  just  your  age 
when  I  eloped  with  one,  worthy  perhaps  of  me,  but  quite 
unworthy  any  nobler  specimen   of  womanhood.      I  never 
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believed  my  father  would  withliold  his  pardon  and  a  pro- 
vision ;  but  when  we  discovered  my  mistake,  my  wretched- 
ness began.  My  expected  fortune  had  been  the  lure;  I 
was  soon  treated  with  contempt,  and,  by  degrees,  with  all 
the  harshness  and  cruelty  that  a  brutal  nature  is  capable  of 
inflicting  on  the  helpless.  My  husband's  bad  character 
excludes  me  from  worthier  associates  than  his  companions ; 
my  father's  doors  are  shut  against  me ;  gnawing  poverty  and 
mutual  hatred  rule  our  wretched  household.  I  am  still 
young,  but  I  have  only  hope  in  the  grave.  Eead  my  heart 
more  closely ;  it  is  more  fit  for  you  to  read  now  than  it  was 
in  my  girlhood."  I  thought,'  continued  Uncle  Eobert, 
*  that  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  that  the  two  looked  into 
each  other's  faces.     At  last  the  woman  spoke  again. 

"  I  can  read,"  said  she,  "  your  past  clearly,  and  can  look 
into  your  probable  future.  I  can  see  how,  in  your  childish 
illnesses,  the  stepmother  watched  by  your  bedside,  and 
pillowed  your  feverish  head  upon  her  bosom ;  how,  in  those 
days,  you  loved  her  very  dearly,  and,  knowing  no  difference, 
called  her  *  mother.'  I  can  see,  too,  how  she  loved  you 
almost  as  much,  and  tended  you  quite  as  carefully,  as  in 
later  days  she  has  loved  and  tended  her  own  child.  I  can 
see,  too,  how  the  self-willed,  self-governing  cousins,  whom 
you  so  much  envy,  first  corrupted  your  mind  against  her ; 
and  never  did  she  more  truly  prove  that  she  was  good,  and 
wise,  and  kind,  than  by  striving  to  keep  you  apart.  I  can 
see  in  the  future  that  she  will  guide  your  half-sister  just  as 
she  has  striven  to  guide  you.  I  see,  too,  in  those  coming 
days,  that  you  will  have  a  happy  home  of  your  own,  in  the 
governing  of  which  you  wiU  often  seek  her  advice ;  for  by  | 
that  time  you  will  understand  her  excellence,  and  thank  her 
for  her  care,  a  care  which  almost  precludes  the  possibility  of 
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youi'  choosing  an  unworthy  husband,  since  high  character  ii> 
the  only  passport  to  your  acquaintance.  Oh,"  sighed  the 
spirit,  "  how  I  envy  your  lot !  How  delicious  does  your 
flower-strewn  path  appear  !  How  sweet  the  security  of  your 
present  bondage  to  my  wrung  repentant  heart ! "  ' 

The  monitor  paused,  and  the  fair  girl  to  whom  he  had 
rather  particularly  addressed  himself,  rose  with  tearful  eyes, 
and  passing  her  arm  round  Uncle  Eobert's  neck — ^he  was  her 
uncle— pressed  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  and  whispered,  ere 
she  left  the  room,  *  I  go  to  ask  her  forgiveness  of  all  my 
petulance ;  I  will  write  to  her — again  I  will  call  her  mother. 
She  will  forgive  as  she  has  forgiven,  and  she  shall  feel  that  I 
am  changed — am  humbled — am  gratefxQ.  And  you,  Uncle 
Eobert,  you  shall  think  better  of  me.  Nay,  I  must  go,' 
and  she  hastened  away  to  hide  her  emotion. 

The  tears  of  the  pretty  little  maiden  had  thrown  a  gloom 
upon  the  party,  and  even  Our  Philosopher  himself  seemed 
somewhat  affected. 

*I  know,'  said  a  gentleman  of  the  party,  twisting  some 
closely-written  paper  into  all  imaginable  shapes,  and  offering 
himself  in  a  good-humoured  manner  for  the  amusement  (and 
instruction?)  of  the  company — *I  know  there  must  have 
been  a  third  scene  to  your  dream,  for  I  was  the  grumbler-in- 
chief  this  morning.  Do  tell  me,  dear  Uncle  Eobert,  most 
sage  philosopher,  to  what  spirit  you  introduced  mine?' 

*To  the  spirit  of  the  author,'  returned  our  monitor, 
smiling  again,  *  whose  fame  you,  one  of  the  dilettanti  of 
literature,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  do,  beyond  all  things, 
covet.  The  ode  you  have  written  to  him  really  deserves 
better  treatment  than  it  is  receiving  at  your  hands;  for 
though  it  speaks  only  of  the  laurel-wreath,  without  one 
allusion   to   the   poison  which  may  be   distilled  therefrom. 
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it  is  a  very  respectable  production,  and  would  be  a  graceful 
accompaniment  to  the  pecuniary  present  you  are  wishing 
to  offer  him.  You  know  he  is  poor,  but,  like  many  of  the 
rich,  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  his  sort  of  poverty — a 
poverty  very  different  from  that  of  the  woman  which  I 
described,  for  his  fame  really  shines  the  brighter  that  he  is 
still  poor ;  that  he  has  resisted  every  temptation  to  sell  his 
splendid  talents  for  party  purposes.  Yet,  surrounded  by 
the  beloved  ones  who  look  up  to  him  for  bread — ^bread  to  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain — ^think  how  hard  it  must 
have  been  always  to  have  said  '*no."  On  the  one  hand, 
ease  and  abundance ;  on  the  other,  toil  and  privation.  It  is 
only  lately  this  fame  you  so  covet  has  been  acknowledged ; 
think  of  the  long  struggling  years  of  obscurity  through 
which  he  waded ;  the  enmity  of  those  he  would  not  serve ; 
the  "hope  deferred"  and  sickness  of  heart.  Could  your 
proud  spirit  so  alternately  have  bent  and  battled  ?  Would 
you  have  come,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  glorious  belief, 
that  "the  Wages  of  every  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in 
Heaven,  or  else  Nowhere?"  Verily,  he  may  be  envied, 
but  would  you  live  over  his  life,  and  so  pay  the  price  of  his 
happiness?' 

*  Such  fame !  What  can  the  world  bestow  that  is  com- 
parable to  it?'  returned  the  author  of  the  ode. 

*  Think  of  your  own  fame,*  interrupted  a  lively  lady,  and 
counting  as  she  spoke  upon  her  fingers.  *  First,  you  wrote 
a  prize  essay  at  Oxford ;  then  you  contributed  poetry  to  one 
annual  and  to  three  county  newspapers ;  and  since  then 
you  must  have  enriched  at  least  a  thousand  albums  with 
your  effusions.' 

'  To  be  rebuked  at  last  for  my  ambition,'  said  our  author, 
taking  the  irony  in  good  part.     *  Well,  one  thing,  at  least,  I 
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Will  strive  to  be,  the  appreciator — ^the  encoTirager  of  genius. 
Will  this  please  you,  my  dear  philosopher?' 

'  Your  hand  upon  the  promise.  And  take  an  old  man's 
word  for  it,  you  will  be  the  thing  more  useful  than  the 
man  of  genius  himself;  for  one  appreciator  can  encourage 
and  foster  many  of  those  who  only  want  a  helping-hand.' 

And  so  ended  Our  Philosopher's  Dream.  And  behold,- 
while  it  was  teUing,  the  weather  had  cleared,  the  rain  was 
over,  or,  as  I  once  heard  a  little  girl  say,  4t  was  used  up.' 
Whether  it  was  the  result  of  the  dream  or  the  sunshine,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  certainly  aU  our  discontent  was  over.  A 
walk  in  the  grounds  we  must  have,  thick  shoes  provided. 
How  sweet  the  carnations  smelt  after  the  rain !  Even  we 
were  in  good-humour  with  the  snails,  who  crawled — no, 
galloped,  as  they  always  do  on  such  occasions — across  our 
path,  though  we  knew  them  to  be  on  the  high-road  to  assert 
their  prior  claim  to  the  peaches  and  nectarines.  Did  not 
this  alone  prove  the  general  contentedness  of  heart  and 
toleration  of  spirit  induced  by  Uncle  Eobert's  dream  and — 
the  smishine  ? 
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A    TALE. 

*  Luxury  lay  straining  its  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  wants.' — Thomson. 

It  was  that  season  of  the  year  when  autumn  and  winter  may 
be  said  to  blend  into  each  other.  The  day  had  been  fine, 
but  the  evening  was  misty  and  disagreeable,  making  the 
prospect  of  a  cheerful  fire,  a  warm  hearth-rug,  and  the 
refreshing  beverage  of  tea,  particularly  inviting.  At  least 
such  were  the  anticipations  of  Mr  Duncan  as  he  applied  liis 
hand  to  the  old-fashioned  brass  knocker  at  the  door  of  his 

private   residence   in  Street,   St   George's-in-the-East. 

The  summons  was  answered  by  an  attached  female  domestic, 
who  had  been  resident  in  his  family  ever  since  his  marriage 
— a  period  of  nearly  ten  years ;  and  she  no  sooner  opened 
the  door,  than  she  perceived  that  something  had  disturbed 
the  usually  tranquil  mind  of  her  master.  She  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  not  her  place  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  cause, 
and  therefore  contented  herself  by  an  increased  solicitude 
for  his  comfort :  she  took  his  walking-cane  from  his  hand, 
and  assisted  in  disburdening  him  of  his  greatcoat;  then 
entering  the  front-parlour,  which  was  the  common  sitting- 
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room  of  the  family,  she  replenished  the  fire,  which  had  been 
suffered  to  get  low.  Mr  Duncan  felt  these  little  attentions, 
though  he  said  not  a  word ;  but  he  looked  round  for  her 
mistress,  and  was  surprised  not  to  find  her  in  her  accustomed 
seat  with  the  tea  prepared  for  his  arrival.  Sally  read  the 
question  which  was  about  to  be  asked  ere  it  was  uttered, 
and  in  reply  observed,  that  Mrs  Duncan  was  only  up  stairs 
in  the  drawing-room ;  she  dared  to  say  she  would  be  with 
him  in  a  minute. 

The  temper  of  Mr  Duncan  was  placid  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  one  of  those  characters  which  one  has  not  the  heart 
to  find  fault  mth,  they  possess  so  much  that  is  admirable, 
and  yet  cannot  be  classed  with  minds  of  a  noble  order.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  line  of  commerce  which  required  great 
personal  application,  and  yielded  but  small  profits;  and 
during  the  past  day,  he  had  sustained  a  heavy  and  altogether 
unexpected  loss.  Throwing  himself  into  his  elbow-chair, 
he  mused  for  some  minutes  over  the  transactions  of  the  day, 
when  the  sound  of  his  wife's  well-known  light  step  in  the 
passage  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  anxiety 
towards  the  door.  It  opened,  and  Mrs  Duncan  entered. 
She  was  a  pretty  woman  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  somewhat 
diminutive,  but  perfectly  symmetrical  figure,  a  brunette 
complexion,  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  animated  features.  *  0 
my  dear  William,'  she  exclaimed  as  she  bustled  into  the  room, 
*  I  had  not  an  idea  you  had  returned ;  I  did  not  hear  your 
knock ;  but  we  will  have  tea  immediately,'  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  *  I  have  had  such  a  pleasant 
adventure  to-day,'  the  lady  pursued,  without  regarding,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  noticing,  the  blank  aspect  of  her 
husband ;  *  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  to  make  a  few  purchases, 
and  whom  should  I  meet  with  but  my  old  friend  and  school- 
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fellow  Catherine  Brown,  now  Mrs  Peacock.  It  was  a 
mutual  source  of  deKght,  for  we  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  fourteen  years ;  and  what  is  better  still,  she  has  taken 

one  of  the  new  houses  in Street,  so  that  we  shall  be 

near  neighbours  again,  as  we  were  in  our  native  town.' 

Mr  Duncan  was  not  naturally  sensitive,  but  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  past  day  had  made  him  so  at  this  time, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  a  pang  as  his  wife  thus  entered 
into  the  detail  of  her  own  pleasures,  without  observing  the 
cloud  upon  Ms  brow.  He  felt  it  the  more  deeply  because 
his  servant  had  perceived  it,  and  tacitly  strove  to  soothe, 
where  verbal  sympathy  might  have  been  deemed  impertinent ; 
but  he  was  too  kind-hearted  to  utter  a  fretful  or  impatient 
word  in  return,  and  therefore  strove  to  smile  as  he  remarked, 
^Then  you  had  a  long  chat  about  your  girlhood-days,  I 
presume  ] ' 

'  ]N'o,  we  had  not,'  the  lady  returned,  *  we  left  that  for 
another  opportunity,  for  we  hope  to  meet  often.  Mrs 
Peacock  insisted  upon  my  going  home  to  take  luncheon 
with  her,  and  then  she  shewed  me  her  beautifully-furnished 
house  and  splendid  wardrobe.  Oh,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
her  so  comfortable ;  but  it  made  me  very  dissatisfied  with  our 
little  mean  house  and  old-fashioned  furniture.' 

*  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  had  never  met  with  Mrs  Peacock 
then,'  Mr  Duncan  observed. 

*  Why  so,  William  r 

'  Because,  from  your  own  confession,  it  has  made  you  dis- 
satisfied with  your  home,  and  surely  that  is  the  worst  thing 
that  I  have  to  dread,  Janet.* 

*  iN'ay,  my  dear,  but  it  did  not  make  me  dissatisfied  with 
2/ow,'  she  replied  with  one  of  her  most  winning  smiles. 

*  True;  yet  perhaps  that  will  be  the  next  step,'  he  laughingly 
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rejoined;  ^ but   in  what  situation  is  tliis  Mr  Peacock/  lie 
further  asked,  '  that  he  can  afford  so  many  luxuries  V 

*  Oh,  he  is  in  just  the  same  Hne  of  business  that  you  are, 
my  dear;  but  then  he  is  so  liberal  to  Catherine,  he  lets  her 
lay  out  just  what  she  likes  upon  the  house  and  upon  herself. 
Indeed,  she  says,  he  is  never  better  pleased  than  when  she  is 
richly  dressed.  She  is  a  fine  handsome  woman,  you  know, 
and  he  is  proud  of  her.' 

^  Ah,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  next  thing,  Mrs 
Duncan,'  interposed  her  husband  with  a  smile,  which 
savoured  a  little  of  pique;  *have  you  not  now  indirectly 
implied  that  Mr  Peacock  is  more  liberal  to  his  wife  than  I 
am  to  mine,  and  that  because  I  am  not  fond  of  finery,  I  am 
mean  and  ungenerous  towards  you  1 ' 

*  I  never  intended  to  imply  any  such  thing,'  cried  Mrs 
Duncan ;  and  she  was  sincere  in  the  declaration,  for  she  had 
not  the  sense  to  see  the  apparent  drift  of  her  own  observa- 
tion; indeed  her  thoughts  were  fuU  of  something  else — a 
something  ghe  felt  she  must  not  divulge  at  present,  lest  it 
should  be  unfavourably  received. 

The  tea  was  by  this  time  made,  the  muffins  and  toast 
placed  before  the  fire,  and  Mrs  Duncan,  with  her  own  good- 
tempered  smiles,  handed  a  cup  of  the  former  to  her  husband, 
and  invited  him  to  take  which  was  most  agreeable  to  his 
taste  from  the  latter,  observing  that  it  was  a  cold  evening. 
She  was  sure  he  must  be  hungry  after  his  walk,  and  that 
she  was  sorry  she  had  not  had  it  as  usual  ready  for  him 
when  he  came  in. 

The  social  meal,  the  cheerful  fire,  and,  above  all,  the 
happy  mood  in  which  his  wife  appeared  to  be,  all  had  their 
influence  in  soothing  the  perturbed  feeliugs  of  Mr  Duncan, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  day  was  almost  forgotten. 
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Mrs  Duncan  proceeded  to  descant  further  on  the  beauty 
of  her  friend's  residence ;  adding,  that  she  had  requested  her 
to  favour  her  with  a  visit  on  the  morrow,  but  that  Mrs  Pea- 
cock was  some  days  deep  in  engagements,  consequently  she 
could  not  promise  to  come  till  the  next  week.  She  was 
reaUy  glad,  she  said,  of  the  delay,  since  it  would  give  her 
and  Sally  time  to  put  everything  in  order,  and  she  really 
must  have  a  few  little  articles  new  in  the  drawing-room : 
one  thing  was  indispensable,  and  that  was  some  new  window- 
curtains;  those  old  fawn-coloured  moreen  curtains  were 
actually  dropping  to  pieces  with  age ;  they  would  not  bear 
another  brushing.  She  had  that  day  seen  some  beautiful 
crimson  damask  very  cheap,  which  would  set  off  her  room  so 
nicely,  and  she  and  Sally  could  make  it  up  without  any 
additional  expense.  She  had  particularly  noticed  how  Mrs 
Peacock's  drawing-room  curtains  were  arranged :  she  should 
like  to  have  hers  made  just  like  them ;  no  doubt  they  were 
the  newest  fashion.  She  concluded  with  saying  she  was 
sure  her  dear  WiOiam  would  not  refuse  her  such  a  trifle, 
when  it  would  make  her  so  happy,  more  especially  as  it  was 
not  often  she  asked  for  anything  that  was  expensive. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  Mr  Duncan.  He  loved  his 
wife  dearly,  and  he  wished  to  please  her.  She  had  spoken 
the  truth  ia  saying  it  was  not  often  that  she  asked  for  any- 
thiQg  expensive ;  he  had  hitherto  thought  her  of  a  very 
contented  disposition ;  but  then  the  loss  he  had  that  day 
felt  ought  to  induce  him  to  curtail  his  expenses,  instead  of 
adding  even  only  a  few  pounds  to  them.  Affection,  how- 
ever, triumphed;  he  could  not  summon  firmness  to  refuse 
her,  though  he  felt  it  was  his  duty ;  he  had  not  courage  to 
damp  her  spirits  by  a  relation  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
hours,  and  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  damask  curtains  being 
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bought,  and  put  the  necessary  sum  into  Mrs  Duncan's  hands 
for  the  purchase. 

The  next  morning  the  lady  and  her  maid  were  very  busy, 
having  what  the  latter  called  a  thorough-^out ;  but  SaUy  was 
always  willing  to  do  anything  that  her  master  or  mistress 
wished;  yet  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  some  very 
grand  person  was  expected,  to  cause  such  great  preparations. 
The  damask  curtains  were  bought,  made,  and  put  up  by  the 
upholsterer ;  but  Mrs  Duncan  could  have  wept  with  vexation 
when  it  was  done,  to  discover  that,  so  far  from  ornamenting 
her  drawing-room,  they  made  it  look  worse  than  before — 
there  was  such  a  discrepancy  between  their  rich  hue  and 
bright  gold  bordering  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  especially 
the  well-worn  Brussels  carpet,  the  flowers  of  which  were 
wofuUy  faded.  *  It  would  never  do,'  she  said,  *  to  admit 
Mrs  Peacock  (whose  eye  was  so  used  to  things  in  character) 
to  a  room  like  this ;  she  must  have  a  new  carpet ;  she  would 
venture  to  order  it  now  the  upholsterer's  young  man  was  on 
the  spot ;  she  could  pay  him  at  any  time ;  she  was  sure  he 
was  not  afraid  to  trust  her,  and  she  would  economise  in  her 
house  to  make  up  the  sum ;  her  husband  should  not  be  the 
loser.'  This  settled,  she  gave  the  order  for  a  carpet  to  match 
the  hangings ;  the  measure  of  the  room  was  taken  at  once, 
and  the  following  morning  it  was  laid  down.  It  occurred, 
however,  to  Mrs  Duncan  before  the  day  was  over  that  the 
new  carpet  would  want  a  new  hearth-rug,  the  one  now  in 
use  was  so  very  dingy;  and  a  hearth-rug  was  accordingly 
ordered ;  but  sad  to  relate,  there  was  still  an  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room  which,  after  all,  spoiled  the  whole,  and 
that  was  a  sofa  with  a  fawn-coloured  moreen  cover  which 
had  previously  matched  the  curtains,  but  which  now  looked 
deplorably  mean.      Her  invention  was  on  the  rack;  could 
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she  remove  it  into  the  parlour  ?  No,  that  would  not  do,  for 
it  hid  a  large  space  of  the  wall  where  the  paper  was  dis- 
coloured. The  only  way  was  to  have  some  more  damask 
like  the  curtains  to  cover  it  anew  with ;  and  this  was  done. 
Poor  Sally  had  to  work  very  hard  to  get  it  completed  by 
Saturday  night,  and  as  it  was  possible  the  visitor  might 
come  on  the  Monday,  Mrs  Duncan  thought  that  the  latest 
time  she  could  allow  her. 

Mr  Duncan  was  a  man  who  cared  Httle  for  outward  show  ; 
he  was  rather  solicitous  to  have  his  home  comfortable  than 
ornamental.  He  therefore  made  no  more  inquiries  about 
the  damask  curtains,  and  scarcely  thought  of  them,  till,  on 
the  morning  of  the  Sunday  after  returning  from  church,  he 
by  chance  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  actually  started 
with  amazement  at  the  transformation,  and  turning  to  his 
wife,  who  had  followed  his  steps  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
gave  her  a  look  which  demanded  an  explanation. 

Mrs  Duncan's  cheek  was  flushed,  but  she  attempted  to 
smile  away  her  confusion.  '  I  hope  you  like  my  choice,  dear 
William  1 '  she  said  with  assumed  gaiety ;  but  perceiving  the 
shade  upon  his  countenance,  she  quickly  added,  '  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  me  for  going  a  little  beyond  your  permission, 
but  the  carpet  and  the  sofa  looked  so  very  mean  when  the 
curtains  were  put  up,  that  I  do  assure  you  they  could  not  be 
suffered  to  remain.' 

'  But  where  did  you  get  the  money  for  these  additional 
purchases  1 '  asked  her  husband. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  that,  my  dear ;  I  will  not  ask  you  for 
it,'  she  returned,  laughing. 

^  Have  you  contracted  a  debt  ? '  he  further  inquired,  still 
maintaining  a  serious  aspect. 

^  I  do  owe  the  upholsterer  for  them/  she  faltered  ;  ^  but  I 
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shall  save  the  sum  the}^  cost  in  my  housekeeping,  so  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  paying  it/ 

*  I  shall  call  and  pay  to-morrow  morniug/  Mr  Duncan 
returned ;  *  you  know  I  never  allow  a  debt  to  be  contracted, 
nor  do  I  wish  that  the  comforts  of  our  house  should  be  cur- 
tailed for  the  sake  of  a  new  carpet.  However,  "we  will  drop 
the  subject  now;  this  is  an  improper  day  for  such  a 
discussion,'  and  he  closed  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  expected  visitor ;  but 
poor  Mrs  Duncan  felt  no  pleasure  in  receiving  her;  her 
thoughts  were  full  of  her  husband's  displeasure,  which 
(though  nothing  more  was  said  than  has  been  stated)  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  caused  her  much  unhappiness.  Her 
troubles,  however,  had  commenced.  Mrs  Peacock — with  the 
vaunting  spirit  common  to  vulgar  minds — descanted  at  large 
on  the  immense  sums  she  had  laid  out  in  furnishing  her 
new  house,  making  every  now  and  then  remarks,  meant  to 
be,  though  not  apparently  derogatory,  upon  the  residence  of 
her  friend.  There  were  no  reminiscences  of  her  girlhood, 
as  Mrs  Duncan  had  anticipated ;  indeed  Mrs  Peacock  wished 
to  forget  what  she  had  been,  and  impress  her  hostess  with 
profound  respect  for  what  she  now  was.  Mrs  Duncan  sat 
and  Hstened — she  could,  on  the  present  occasion,  do  very 
Httle  more  than  listen — though  she  was  not  wont  to  take 
that  part  only ;  but  Mrs  Peacock  talked  so  fast,  and  so  loud, 
that  no  other  voice  could  be  heard.  On  her  departure,  she 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr  Duncan  would  accompany  her  on 
her  next  visit.  She  was  sure,  she  said,  that  Mr  Peacock 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  husband  of  her  early  friend ; 
and  she  hoped  the  visit  would  be  soon,  for  she  had  some 
beautiful  new  purchases  to  shew  her. 

Mrs  Duncan  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  the  moment 
h 
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her  guest  left  the  house.  Her  pent-up  feelings  could  find 
no  other  vent,  and  she  wept  long  and  violently.  Had  she 
questioned  herself  as  to  the  cause  of  her  grief,  she  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  it,  even  to  herself;  but  she 
felt  her  pride  and  her  feelings  wounded ;  and  she  was  dis- 
satisfied with  herself,  with  her  friend,  with  her  home,  and 
with  her  husband. 

It  was  nearly  a  week  subsequent  to  the  visit  of  the  purse- 
proud  citizen^s  wife,  that  Mrs  Duncan,  just  after  her 
husband's  departure  for  business,  received  a  letter  from  a 
distant  relative,  informing  her  that  a  legacy  to  the  amount 
of  £200  had  been  bequeathed  to  her ;  adding  that,  if  she 

called  upon  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs  E 

and  Co.,  bankers  (who  was  the  executor  to  the  estate),  the 
money  would  be  paid  immediately. 

What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  bosom  of 
Mrs  Duncan  at  this  intelligence.  Was  she,  then,  the  owner 
of  so  large  a  sum  independent  of  her  husband  ?  A  fortnight 
ago  she  would  have  thought  how  it  would  assist  him  in  his 
business,  but  now  her  first  idea  was,  that  it  would  enable 
her  to  vie  with  Mrs  Peacock  in  the  furniture  of  her  house. 
A  desire  for  luxuries  once  kindled  in  the  breast  is  not  easily 
extinguished;  and  Mrs  Duncan's  weak  mind  had  dwelt 
upon  her  deficiencies  so  long,  that  she  had  considered  her- 
self first  an  unfortunate,  and  then  an  ill-treated  woman. 
How  delightful  it  must  be,  she  thought,  to  be  able  to  order 
what  she  liked,  without  hazarding  giving  offence  to  her 
husband,  as  Mrs  Peacock  appeared  to  do.  But  now  the 
acquisition  of  this  legacy  would,  she  believed,  make  her 
really  happy,  for  she  imagined  that  she  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it  as  she  pleased. 

With  a  beating  heart  she  immediately  equipped  herself, 
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and  bent  her  steps  to  the  banking-house  to  which  she  had 
been  directed ;  but  upon  her  arrival,  she  found  the  business 
was  not  quite  so  easily  performed  as  she  had  anticipated. 
The  senior  partner  was  so  seriously  ill  that  no  affairs  of  that 
nature  could  be  settled ;  she  was  told,  however,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  money  being  duly  paid  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks. 

Mrs  Duncan  was  disappointed ;  but  her  fertile  inven- 
tion formed  a  plan  to  obviate,  as  she  thought,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  delay ;  as  the  money  was  sure,  there  could 
be  no  danger,  she  imagined,  in  giving  the  orders  for  some  of 
the  articles  she  was  most  in  want  of ;  and  this  plan  was  put 
in  execution  before  her  return  home.  She  must  have,  she 
said,  entirely  new  furniture  for  the  drawing-room.  On 
entering  the  house,  however,  she  could  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  shabby  appearance  of  the  passage  and  stairs.  She  must 
have  fresh  oil-cloth  and  carpets,  and  a  new  lamp,  or  it  was 
of  no  use  to  furnish  her  drawing-room ;  and  having  decided 
upon  this,  she  stepped  back  to  the  upholsterer's  to  order 
them.  Her  next  thought  was,  whether  she  should  inform 
Mr  Duncan  immediately  of  the  legacy,  or  leave  it  to  surprise 
him  when  her  purchases  arrived,  and  were  placed  in  their 
respective  places;  and  after  some  minutes'  hesitation  she 
decided  upon  the  latter  course;  she  should  so  agreeably 
surprise  him,  she  attempted  to  cheat  herself  by  saying.  But 
the  truth  was,  she — with  the  weakness  always  attendant 
upon  indiscreet  conduct — desired  to  put  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible the  evil  day ;  for  such  she  felt — though  she  would  fain 
persuade  herself  otherwise — it  would  be  when  her  husband 
came  to  a  knowledge  of  what  she  had  done. 

The  new  furniture  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  passage  and  stairs  bad  their  fresh  covering  and 
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lamps,  and  a  few  additional  articles  were  added  to  decorate 
the  other  apartments.  Mrs  Duncan  sat  waiting  the  amval 
of  her  husband  with  more  than  her  usual  interest.  His 
weU-known  knock  was  heard,  and  it  was  answered  by  Sally, 
to  whom  she  had  now  communicated  her  plans.  She  was 
tutored  (if  her  master  should  make  any  exclamation  of 
surprise  upon  observing  the  change  which  must,  she 
thought,  be  obvious  upon  his  entering  the  house)  to  say  that 
Mrs  Duncan  would  explain ;  but  Sally  had  no  need  to  make 
any  such  remark,  for  Mr  Duncan  was  this  night  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  the  alterations.  His  manner  was  per- 
turbed and  hurried,  and  he  threw  open  the  parlour-door 
before  she  had  time  to  close  the  one  at  which  he  had  entered, 
and  presented  to  his  wife's  astonished  gaze  an  aspect  of  the 
deepest  despondency. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  William,'  the 
lady  exclaimed,  all  her  tenderness  reviving  at  the  idea  of  his 
sufferings ;  '  surely  you  are  very  ill  ? ' 

'  ]N"o,  Janet,  I  am  not  ill  in  body,  but  my  mind  is  sick ;  I 
have  sad  intelHgence  for  you,'  he  replied. 

*What  misfortune  can  have  happened?'  interrogated  the 
wife  in  breathless  agitation. 

*  A  misfortune  which,  I  fear,  will  be  our  ruin,  my  love,' 
was  his  answer ;  '  nothing  less  than  the  failure  of  a  house 
upon  the  credit  of  which  my  success  depended;  I  fear  I 
shall  become  a  complete  bankrupt.' 

Mrs  Duncan  heard  no  more.  Her  feelings  were  too 
powerful  for  endurance,  and  she  sunk  fainting  upon  the 
ground.  In  great  alarm  her  husband  rang  the  beU  with 
violence,  and  their  faithful  domestic  hurried  into  the  apart- 
ment. She  was  not  accustomed  to  behold  her  mistress  in 
8uch  a  situation,  and  felt  certain  that  some  dire  calamity 
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had  happened  to  cause  it.  She  was,  however,  not  long 
in  applying  the  necessary  restoratives,  and  Mrs  Duncan's 
suspended  faculties  began  to  revive ;  hut  it  was  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  misery — misery  aggravated  by  self-reproach: 
and  her  first  words  were  to  demand  of  her  husband  if  it 
were  indeed  true  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  or  whether  it 
was  a  dream  ? 

*  Alas,  it  is  no  dream,  my  poor  Janet ! '  was  his  tender 
reply ;  '  but  bear  up,  my  love,'  he  added ;  '  our  misfortunes 
are  not  the  result  of  any  misconduct  or  extravagance  of  our 
own.  They  are  inevitable,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  them 
\vith  patience.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy  wife.  Notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  her  servant,  who  still  hung  over 
her,  she  wept  forth  an  explanation  of  her  o^vn  imprudence, 
and  accused  herself  in  terms  the  most  bitter.  This  was  a 
fresh  blow  to  the  feelings  of  Mr  Duncan,  but  he  said  little ; 
that  little  was,  however,  rather  soothing  and  consolatory  than 
reproachful ;  and  this  very  circumstance  aggravated  the  grief 
of  the  wife,  who  felt  her  own  errors  far  more  acutely  than 
she  would  have  done  had  he  loaded  her  with  invectives. 

The  rumour  of  Mr  Duncan's  loss  reached  the  ear  of  the 
tradesman  with  whom  his  wife  had  recently  contracted  so 
heavy  a  debt,  and  without  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  felt  great  anger  and  alarm  lest  he  should  become  the 
loser  of  the  property.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  do  his 
utmost  to  secure  indemnifying  himself  by  arresting  liim  for 
the  sum. 

i^o  language  can  describe  the  feeUngs  of  Mrs  Duncan 
when  she  saw  her  beloved  husband  dragged  to  a  prison 
entirely  through  her  misconduct ;  but  her  remorse  once 
awakened,  she  was  as  sincere  and  earnest  in  her  efforts  to 
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extricate  him  from  his  difficulties  as  she  had  before  been 
in  the  gratiiication  of  a  paltry  species  of  pride.  Her  first 
thought  was  to  fly  to  the  executor ;  but  here  a  fresh  trial 
awaited  her.  He  was  no  more,  and  the  person  in  whose 
hands  his  affairs  were  left  shewed  little  inclination  to  Hsten 
to  her  entreaties  that  the  matter  might  be  speedily  settled. 
It  would  take  considerable  time,  he  said,  to  adjust  all  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased ;  and  he  even  proceeded  to  doubt  the 
legality  of  Mrs  Duncan's  claim.  In  an  agony  of  mind  she 
now  proceeded  to  the  house  of  her  early  friend ;  she  would 
surely,  she  thought,  be  able  to  help  her  in  this  emergency ; 
but  Mrs  Peacock,  though  she  expressed  herself  very  much 
distressed  to  hear  of  her  friend's  misfortunes,  shewed  no 
inclination  to  relieve  them.  She  had  just  laid  out  so  large 
a  sum,  she  said,  in  furnishing  her  own  house,  she  had  not 
a  single  pound  to  spare;  indeed,  Mr  Peacock  had  that 
morning,  for  the  first  time,  refused  her  a  few  guineas  for 
something  she  was  much  in  want  of,  but  which  he  said  he 
could  not  afford  to  let  her  purchase.  She  concluded  with 
wondering  how  her  dear  Janet  could  be  so  imprudent  as  to 
order  the  articles  when  she  was  not  certain  of  the  sum  to 
Hquidate  the  debt;  and  Mrs  Duncan,  finding  that  excuses 
and  reproaches  were  aU  she  was  likely  to  receive  there, 
quitted  her  house  with  the  determination  of  never  entering 
it  again,  and  not  without  a  secret  wish  that  she  had  never 
done  so  before. 

In  this  crisis,  she  thought  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  to  beg  her  creditor,  the  upholsterer,  to  take  back 
the  articles  of  furniture  she  had  purchased,  and  suffer  her 
husband  to  be  once  again  at  liberty.  She,  without  reserve, 
stated  to  hiTn  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  given 
the  order  for  them,  and  assured  him  that  he  knew  nothing 
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of  the  transaction  till  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil. 
He  was  won  by  her  tears  and  importunities  to  consent,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  his  claim  for  the  sum,  Mr  Duncan 
was  once  again  at  large.  The  well-known  integrity  of  his 
character  pleaded  so  powerfully  with  his  other  creditors, 
that  they  were  anxious  rather  to  aid  than  distress  him,  at 
a  season  when  his  severe  losses  rendered  him  unable  to  meet 
all  the  demands  made  upon  him ;  and  time  being  given,  he, 
by  increased  diligence  and  economy,  overcame  the  misfortune 
which  had  threatened  to  become  his  ruin. 

Mrs  Duncan  had  learned  a  lesson  she  could  never  forget ; 
she  had  paid  dearly  for  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  for 
display,  and  she  determined  never  more  to  be  taken  in  the 
snare  of  vanity.  Her  legacy  was  paid  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  and,  as  she  placed  the  whole  into  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  she  declared  that,  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  beautifully-furnished  drawing-room,  she  should  never 
have  experienced  a  tenth  part  of  the  pleasure  she  now  did 
in  knowing  it  would  lighten  his  cares  and  toils.  She  often 
reverts  to  the  past  with  bitter  self-upbraidings ;  but  Mr 
Duncan,  with  his  characteristic  kindness,  bids  her  cease  to 
reproach  herself,  always  averring  that  it  was  his  own  fault 
in  consenting,  in  the  first  instance,  against  his  conscience, 
to  the  purchase  of  that  superfluous  piece  of  furniture,  the 
crimson  damask  window-curtains. 
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A     TALE. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  ahout  half  a  mile  from  Wor- 
cester, there  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  green,  sloping  towards 
the  river,  a  small  but  neat-looking  cottage.  At  the  time  to 
which  the  commencement  of  this  little  history  refers,  the 
spot  was  scarcely  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  l^o  fences  guarded 
the  immediate  approaches  to  the  dwelling,  and  the  grass 
grew  wild  and  unweeded.  Still,  the  profusion  of  creepers 
which  clung  around  the  porch,  and  two  circular  patches  of 
earth  that  had  been  dug  up  before  it,  shewed  that  some 
little  pains  had  been  bestowed  to  give  the  neglected  plot 
a  civilised  appearance. 

One  sunny  morning  during  a  recent  autumn^  an  angler 
in  a  small  boat  stationed  himself  immediately  opposite  to 
the  cottage,  under  pretence  of  fishing;  but  his  eyes  were 
more  frequently  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  humble  dwelling 
than  on  his  float.  After  some  hours  of  anxious  watching, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  object  he  had  shewn  so 
much  patience  in  endeavouring  to  see — a  young  and  hand- 
some girl  came  forth,  and  began  collecting  a  number  of 
flowers,   and  arranging  them  carefully  in    small  bouquets. 
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At  tlie  same  moment,  however,  a  good-sized  salmon  was 
nearly  running  away  with  the  angler's  tackle ;  and  it  was 
not  till  he  felt  the  rod  nearly  tugged  from  his  grasp,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  his  good-fortune.  His  attention  being 
thus  divided  between  the  fish  and  the  lady,  he  lost  both ; 
for  tlie  salmon  got  clear  off,  and  the  girl  retired  into  the 
cottage  without  the  word  of  greeting  he  had  intended  to 
address  to  her. 

*  What  a  fool  I  am  !'  exclaimed  the  angler,  ^  to  be  wasting 
my  time  here,  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities  of  seeing  her, 
when  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  my  going  boldly 
up  to  her  door,  and  paying  a  regular  visit.'  He  then  paused 
a  while  to  supply  a  length  of  gut  to  his  line.  ^  Why,  the 
fact  is,  I  have  not  the  courage,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it. 
Besides,  she  is  always  so  busy  with  her  painting,  and  it  is 
a  sin  to  disturb  her.  Then,  again,  she  is  alone  very  likely ; 
and  I  know  she  never  asks  one  in  when  that  is  the  case. 
However,  if  she  does  not  come  out  again  soon,  I  certainly 
will  make  bold  to  call  at  the  cottage.' 

While  the  angler  was  muttering  these  words  to  himself,  a 
dialogue,  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  was  going  on  in  the 
cottage-parlour.  There  were  two  girls  seated  at  a  small 
table,  busily  employed  in  copying  on  China  the  bouquets  just 
gathered  from  the  miniature  garden;  for  Jane  Lambton, 
wlio  was  the  hostess,  gained  her  hvelihood  by  her  skill  in 
that  humble  department  of  art.  Her  companion  was  a 
neighbouring  clergyman's  daughter,  wlio  occasionally  visited 
her,  and  lent  her  a  helping-hand  for  amusement. 

^  Surely,'  said  Emilia  Mason,  *  that  man  in  the  boat  must 
be  young  Thomas  Polter,  the  attorney's  son.  I  wondei 
what  makes  him  choose  this  spot  so  often  to  fish  in.' 

*  Perhaps,'  replied  Jane  archly,  *  you  would  rather  he  tool? 
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his  station  now  and  then  a  little  higher  np  the  river,  and  a 
little  nearer  to  a  certain  back- window  of  the  parsonage.' 

^  Oh,  Jane  !  how  can  yon  say  such  a  thing.  I  am  sure  1 
never  dreamed  a  wish  of  the  sort/ 

^  Then  I  am  sorry  I  put  it  into  your  head/  replied  Jane 
laughing ;  '  for  the  mere  suspicion  of  it  makes  you  blush  as 
red  as  this  vermiKon.' 

Emilia  Mason  did  in  reality  betray  more  emotion  than 
the  allusion  warranted ;  and  presently,  when  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching  the  cottage,  she  exclaimed :  *  Bless  me ! 
I  hope  he  is  not  coming  to  disturb  us  !'  with  an  expression 
of  fright  and  hope  which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  her 
companion.  Jane,  however,  betrayed  an  anxiety  of  another 
kind,  and  trusted  the  angler  was  not  going  to  intrude  on 
them.  On  looking  out,  however,  she  saw  him  still  in  his 
boat. 

A  moment  after,  the  outer  door  was  opened,  and  a  young 
man  hastened  into  the  little  parlour  with  eagerness  and 
haste.  He  saluted  Jane  with  much  more  cordiality  than  her 
friend;  and  his  looks  seemed  to  express  disappointment 
that  the  former  was  not  alone. 

'I  have  come,  Jane,'  he  said,  *to  tell  you  something  of 
consequence  which  has  happened  to  me.' 

'  Then  perhaps  I  am  in  the  way,'  said  Emilia  rising. 

'  JSTot  at  all.  Miss  Mason,'  repHed  Jane  Lambton ;  '  there 
is  nothing  Mr  Earnton  can  have  to  say  which  you  may  not 
hear.' 

*  But  it  concerns  my  own  private  affairs,'  added  the  young 
man. 

This  was  so  strong  a  hint,  that  the  young  lady  retired, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  observed  in  close  conversation 
with  the  fisherman,  who  had  by  this  time  landed. 
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The  moment  she  left  the  cottage,  Edward  Barnton  seized 
Jane's  hand.  He  was  much  agitated,  and  exclaimed : 
'  Alas !  all  our  hopes  are  disappointed.  My  uncle  still 
refuses  to  do  anything  for  me.' 

The  moment  Jane  could  release  her  hand,  she  went  on 
with  her  painting  with  a  degree  of  composure  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  excited  state  of  her  companion.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  just  said ;  adding,  that  Jane  could  not 
possibly  understand  the  extent  of  his  misfortune,  or  she 
wo  old  sympathise  more  warmly  with  him. 

*  On  that  point,  Edward,'  she  replied,  ^  you  know  I  cannot 
sympathise  with  you.  You  are  always  speaking  of  depend- 
ing on  your  friends  instead  of  on  yourself.' 

'  Are  they  not  bound  to  see  me  placed  in  a  sphere  of  life 
to  which  I  was  born?' 

*They  have  done  all  they  can  to  do  so  abeady.  They 
have  given  you  a  good  education,  and  furnished  you  with 
opportunities  for  making  your  way  in  the  TV^orld,  yet  you 
never  use  them.' 

'Why  should  IV  he  replied  a  httle  tartly,  *when  my 
uncle,  the  county  member,  might  get  me  a  government 
situation  by  asking  for  it.'  Here  young  Barnton  paused. 
He  again  took  Jane's  hand,  and  after  much  hesitation,  pro- 
posed to  her  that  they  should  marry  at  once,  for  he  was 
quite  certain  that  when  his  relations  saw  the  new  respon- 
sibility he  had  undertaken,  they  would  the  more  readily 
exert  themselves  in  his  favour. 

Whatever  feelings  of  grief  and  unhappiness  this  proposal 
inwardly  caused  Jane  Lambton,  she  did  not  exhibit  them, 
but  merely  mthdrew  her  hand,  and  resumed  her  task.  It 
cost  her,  however,  a  mighty  effort  to  suppress  her  fast-rising 
tears.     When  she  had  suihciently  mastered  them,  she  spoke. 
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'  Edward,'  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  full  towards  her  lover, 
'you  think  me  cold,  unsympathising,  unfeeling,  because  I 
have  invariably  opposed  your  impracticable  schemes  for  the 
future.  That  which  you  have  just  proposed  I  must  reject 
decisively,  and  not  without  some  feeling  of  indignation.  It 
gives  me  more  pain  than  all  your  former  plans,  wild  as  they 
have  appeared.^ 

'Wild  only  to  you/  replied  Edward,  stung  with  disap- 
pointment, 'who  are  worldly-minded,  and,  I  must  add, 
selfish!' 

This  was  too  much  from  one  deeply,  though  rationally  in 
love.  Jane  burst  into  tears;  but  Barnton,  foiled  in  his 
intentions,  and  smarting  under  the  bitter  disappointment 
his  uncle  had  that  morning  inflicted  on  him,  heeded  not  the 
anguish  he  now  caused,  except  to  augment  it.  And 
unhappily  for  both,  it  was  in  this  mood  that  Earnton — 
impulsive,  easily-excited  young  man  as  he  was — left  the 
cottage. 

When  it  was  perceived  that  he  had  departed,  Miss  Mason 
rejoined  her  friend,  with  Polter.  The  sorrow  which  so  fully 
betrayed  itseU  in  Jane's  countenance  took  a  widely  different 
effect  on  the  two  visitors.  Emilia  was  all  sympathy  and 
kindness,  while  Polter  seemed  perfectly  bewildered  and 
perplexed  by  it.  'So,'  he  thought,  'it  is  as  they  told  me; 
Barnton  is  the  lucky  man  after  all ;  and  I  may  pack  up  my 
tackle,  row  home,  and  never  return  to  this  spot  again, 
for  any  chance  I  may  have  of  making  my  way  in  Jane 
Lambton's  regard.  Poor  girl !  something  has  annoyed  her. 
I'll  ask  her  to  accept  a  dish  of  the  fish  I  have  caught 
this  morning.' 

This  intention  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  appearance 
of  old  Mary,  Jane's  factotum  and  housekeeper ;  and  Polter, 
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having  gallantly  offered  to  row  Miss  Mason  up  the  river  to 
the  parsonage  in  his  boat,  left -the  lady  he  so  much,  but  so 
vainly  admired,  to  sohtude,  often  the  best  balm  for  sorrow. 

Had  a  stranger  observed  Jane  Lambton  when  left  to 
herself,  he  would  have  perhaps  been  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  harsh  opinion  of  her  lover — that  her  disposition  was 
phlegmatic ;  for  all  external  signs  of  grief  had  passed  away, 
and  she  went  on  painting  with  increased  rather  than  relaxed 
dihgence.  Yet  her  thoughts  were  more  busy  than  her 
hands.  She  mentally  retraced  her  past  sad  history,  to 
justify  herself — ^though  unnecessarily — ^for  her  repeated 
refusals  to  participate  in  the  headlong  course  proposed 
by  the  being  whom  she  loved  with  enduring  sincerity.  The 
daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  ruined  by  a  dissi- 
pated and  wicked  brother,  she  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
left — if  we  except  the  cottage  and  the  small  plot  of  ground 
which  surrounded  it — quite  destitute.  While  her  parents 
were  alive,  an  attachment  had  sprung  up  between  her  and 
Edward  Barnton,  who  was  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor. At  that  time  it  was  thought  she  would  have  a 
good-fortune ;  yet  when,  on  the  demise  of  her  parents,  the 
contrary  was  discovered,  Edward^s  affection  for  her  seemed 
to  LQcrease,  and  this,  perhaps,  strengthened  her  already 
strong  affection  for  him.  Her  disposition  was  one  of  high 
priQciple  and  unwearied  industry;  and,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  neighbours,  she  persisted  in  takiQg  shelter  under 
the  only  roof  to  which  she  had  a  right,  and  in  obtaining  her 
livelihood  by  an  art  which,  in  happier  hours,  she  practised 
as  an  accomplishment.  A  life  of  dependence  was  quite 
uncongenial  to  her  nature,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  if 
her  lover  had  been  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 

In  Jane's  strong  mind,   however,    sorrow  seldom    dwelt 
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long,  and  the  next  morning  she  had  manifestly  recovered 
her  usual  composure.  But  her  affection  was  doomed  to 
receive  a  new  and  severe  shock.  She  received  a  letter  from 
Edward,  in  which  his  reproach  of  selfish  coldness  was  not 
only  repeated,  but  others  added  even  more  unkind  and 
unfounded.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  Polter's  admiration 
of  her,  and  doubted  not  that  she  thought  him  a  better 
match  than  one  with  blasted  and  uncertain  prospects.  He 
bade  her  farewell  He  was  going  to  London,  and  would  at 
last  take  the  worldly  advice  she  had  so  frequently  given  :  he 
would  endeavour  to  ^help  himself,*  by  turning  his  attention 
and  talents  to  literature. 

Bitter,  unkind,  and  undeserved  as  this  letter  was,  Jane 
softened  its  effects  by  framing  every  possible  excuse  for  her 
lover.  Disappointment,  she  argued,  had  soured  him,  and 
he  would  in  cooler  moments  reflect  on  what  he  had  written, 
and  retract  it.  She  was,  however,  glad  that  he  had  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  exert  his  own  energies,  instead  of  con- 
stantly dancing  attendance  on  the  patronage  and  interest  of 
his  friends,  as  he  had  unwisely  done  for  several  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  proper  sense  of  her  own  worthiness 
came  to  her  aid,  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  highly  inex- 
pedient to  receive  Barnton  again  on  the  same  footing  as 
formerly,  even  were  he  to  repent  of  his  unkindness,  until 
some  decided  change  had  taken  place,  not  only  in  his  senti- 
ments, but  in  his  circumstances.  She  therefore,  in  her 
reply  to  his  letter,  simply  disclaimed  the  feelings  he  imputed 
to  her,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  resolution  of  depending 
on  himself  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  She  declined 
his  visits  in  future — at  all  events,  for  a  time — and  the  letter 
concluded  with  these  remarkable  words  :  *  You  who  have  I 
known  all  my  misfortunes,  must  know  my  heart  better  than 
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to  suppose  me  capable  of  disregarding  you  in  the  hour  of 
your  affliction  and  disappointment.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  my  affection  for  you  is  unchanged ;  but  a  change 
is  necessary  in  your  sentiments  ere  we  might  hope  for 
happiness,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
That  change  you  are  about,  you  say,  to  effect.  Go  !  I  know 
it  will  be  for  your  good,  and  have  made  a  resolve  in  which 
I  fervently  entreat  your  concurrence  :  it  is  not  to  see  or 
communicate  with  you  for  twelve  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  we  will  meet,  either  to  be  united,  or  to  part — 
for  ever ! ' 

Edward,  who  had  more  of  romance  than  of  practical  sense 
in  his  composition,  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal  in  a  fare- 
well letter  he  sent  to  Jane.  ^NText  day  he  departed,  to  stem 
the  strong  current  of  life's  stream  which  sets  in  against  the 
unknown  and  unenergetic  stranger  in  the  overwhelming 
metropolis. 

From  the  day  of  the  separation,  Jane  Lambton  and 
Edward  Barnton  trode  their  respective  but  opposite  paths 
in  the  walk  of  Hfe ;  that  of  the  girl  smoothed  by  peaceful 
energy  and  imflinching  self-dependence,  that  of  the  young 
man  made,  by  his  peculiar  dispositions,  rugged  and  uneven 
— now  sinking  into  the  valley  of  despair,  now  raised  on  a 
simimit  of  hope.  In  this  way  six  months  of  the  probationary 
twelve  passed  away. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  February  of  the 
year  before  last,  there  was  some  severe  weather.  Much  snow 
fell,  and  the  little  plot  of  ground  which  surrounded  Jane's 
cottage  was  nearly  hidden  by  it.  Still,  it  was  not  thick 
enough  to  conceal  the  improvements  which  had  recently 
taken  place.  Fences  had  been  put  up,  and  the  two  flower- 
plots  removed  to  make  a  little  lawn  before  the  porch,  the 
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flowers  being  transplanted  to  a  more  genial  situation  behind 
the  cottage,  where  a  regular  garden  was  formed.  One  even- 
ing about  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr  Mason  and  his  daughter 
left  the  parsonage,  and,  guided  by  the  dim  light  which 
appeared  in  the  cottage  window,  traced  their  way  amidst  the 
snow  to  Jane's  dwelling.  On  entering  it,  they  found  her 
painting  with  her  usual  assiduity. 

^You  really  must  forgive  me,'  she  said,  after  the  first 
greetings  were  over,  and  her  visitors  were  seated,  *  but  I  am 
obHged  to  be  rude.  I  must  go  on  with  my  task,  and  tall^ 
the  while,  for  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  This 
biscuit*  must  be  finished  for  the  furnace  by  to-morrow 
morning.' 

^  Why  "must,"  Jane?'  asked  the  clergyman,  ^  for  well 
I  know  that  one  piece  is  of  little  use  until  the  whole  set 
be  completed.  Do  not  blush,  for  I  know  all  about  it; 
Emily  has  told  me.  You  want  to  purchase  something  at 
the  sale  to-morrow.  Now,  suppose  you  leave  off  work  at 
once,  and  let  us  all  three  trudge  to  town  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  make  the  best  bargain  we  can.  This  day-week 
will  do  as  well  for  Lord  Bollington's  dinner-service  as 
to-morrow.' 

*But' stammered  the  blushing  artist. 

^  I  won't  allow  you  to  finish  any  sentence  that  begins  with 
"but,"'  interposed  Emilia.  *  You  must  obey  your  spiritual 
pastor  even  in  things  temporal ;  so  drop  your  pencil,  miss, 
and  listen.  He  has  come  on  purpose  to  scold  you.  Pray 
begin,  papa.' 

*  All  I  would  say,  Jane,  is  simply  in  the  way  of  caution 
respecting  your  unremitting  exertions.      Believe  me,   such 

*  The  technical  name  of  porcelain  when  in  a  state  for  painting  on. 
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constant  application  is  a  very  bad  economy  of  time.  This 
Hght,  which  we  can  see  from  our  parlour  windows,  betrays 
the  late  and  early  hours  you  keep ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
ruin  your  health,  and  soon  be  able  to  do  nothing  at  all.' 

^  WeU,'  Jane  repKed,  *  I  will  promise  reform ;  only  let  me 
transgress  this  once.' 

*  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,'  said  Emilia ;  *  if  you  will 
only  be  a  little  more  like  a  friend,  and  accept  the  proposal  I 
made  this  morning.' 

'i^ot  for  the  world,'  answered  Jane;  ^ would  you  take 
from  me  all  the  pleasure  I  derive  from  my  exertions  ?  If  I 
were  to  allow  you  to  lend  me,  even  for  a  day,  the  money  to 
buy  what  I  have  set  my  heart  upon,  I  should  not  value  it 
in  the  least.  ISTo,  no,  my  dear  kind  friends ;  let  me  only 
finish  this  little  task,  and  get  my  reward  for  it,  and  I  will 
promise  reform.' 

*  I  perceive  you  are  incorrigible,'  said  the  clergyman,  see- 
ing her  resume  her  pencil 

*  So  now,  as  our  mission  is  ended,  we  will  leave  you  to 
your  task,'  said  Emilia  risiQg.  *Do  not  rise,  as  you  are  so 
greedy  of  your  minutes ;  old  Mary  will  Hght  us  out.  Good 
night,  dear  Jane,'  continued  her  young  friend  heartily,  as 
they  shook  hands ;  ^  may  Heaven  reward  your  labours  ! ' 

*  Amen  ! '  exclaimed  the  pastor,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  that 
Jane  was  startled.  Emilia  had  left  the  room,  and  Mr 
Mason,  on  takiag  Jane's  hand,  said,  with  a  deeply-sorrowful 
expression,  *  I  siacerely  pray  that  all  your  toils  will  be  repaid 
in  the  way  you  wish.' 

*  Have  you  a  doubt,  then  ? '  asked  the  girl  with  anxious 
eagerness.     *  Have  you  heard  anytlung?     Is  he' 

*  I  have  heard,'  was  the  hasty  reply ;  '  but  nothing  fatal, 
or  even  alarming.     Hope  for  the  best ;  but  be  ever  prepared 
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for  the  worst.  Tiirie,  the  test  physician  for  wayward  as  well 
as  for  sorrowing  hearts,  will  perhaps  bring  all  to  a  happy 
result.     Good  night.' 

When  left  alone,  Jane  gave  way  to  the  agitation  which 
Mr  Mason's  last  words  were  calculated  to  produce.  The 
agreement  not  to  correspond  having  been  rigidly  kept,  she 
was  in  total  ignorance  of  Bamton's  proceedings  and  circum- 
stances, and  eagerly  caught  at  the  least  ghmmer  of  intelli- 
gence respecting  them.  She  knew  that  her  friends  at  the 
parsonage  were  fully  aware  of  the  goal  to  which  she  desired 
to  hasten.  She  had  laboured  with  unceasing  assiduity  to 
make  for  herself  a  home — one,  indeed,  which  might  be 
rendered  capable  of  being  shared  by  another,  should  his 
career  prove  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  as  successful 
as  her  own.  Alas  !  the  hint  which  had  been  just  dropped 
tended  to  lessen  this  hope,  and  Jane's  bitter  emotions 
could  only  find  relief  in  tears.  She  did  not,  however, 
relax  in  her  labours,  and  retired  not  to  rest  till  her  task 
was  finished. 

The  next  day  Jane  took  home  her  painting,  received  the 
money  for  it,  made  her  purchase   (which  was  a  quaint  old 
writing-desk),  and  returned  to  the  cottage.     She  seemed  to 
attach  a  strange  value  to  this  article  of  furniture,  for,  when 
it  arrived,  she  placed  it  with  her  own  hands  in  a  room 
concerning    which    many   mysterious    surmises    had    gone  i 
abroad.     She  always  kept  it  locked,  and  no  person  but  her-  j 
geK — not  even  her  old  housekeeper — ^was  allowed  to  enter 
it.     She,  however,  passed  every  hour  she  could  spare  from 
sleep    and    labour    in    this    mysterious    apartment.      The 
windows  were  closed,  except  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  and  j 
a  hundred  conjectures  about  Jane  Lambton  and  her  secluded  i 
little  room  soon  floated  about  the  neighbourhood ;  not  one 
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of  the  persevering  attempts  to  tish  out  the  secret,  which  had 
been  made,  having  succeeded.  Whenever  the  subject  was 
alluded  to,  Jane  invariably  changed  it,  and  betrayed  so 
much  embarrassment,  that  questions  were  seldom  pressed. 
One  thing  was,  however,  certain,  that  the  room  was  in  the 
course  of  being  gradually  furnished,  for  every  now  and  then 
there  was  brought  to  the  cottage  a  curious  old  chair,  an  odd- 
looking  table,  or  a  parcel  of  books  in  bindings  of  a  bygone 
fashion,  which  Jane  seemed  to  have  purchased  out  of  her 
earnings;  and  these  must  have  been  deposited  in  the 
mysterious  sanctum,  for  they  were  never  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  house.  So  close  a  secret  did  Jane  keep  every- 
thing relating  to  this  little  room,  that  she  never  made  allusion 
to  it,  even  to  her  friends  the  Masons. 

At  length  an  uncertain  light  was  thrown  on  the  dim 
mystery.  The  carrier  reported  that  he  was  ordered  to  call 
one  morning  for  a  parcel  for  London.  This  set  curiosity  on 
tiptoe  to  know  what  kind  of  a  parcel  it  could  be,  and  the 
carrier  was  watched ;  but  nothing  satisfactorily  elicited.  All 
that  could  be  seen  was  a  flat  square  box,  directed  to  some 
unknown  person  in  London. 

It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  after  the  despatch  of  this 
box,  Jane  took  more  relaxation,  and  worked  less.  Her 
spirits  were  lighter,  her  eye  brighter,  and  her  disposition 
more  cheerful.  Emilia  Mason,  who  continued  occasionally 
to  assist  her  in  her  daily  tasks,  remarked  that  she  performed 
them  with  more  alacrity  than  formerly ;  but  she  forbore  to 
question  her  friend  on  the  change,  as  the  subject  was  evi- 
dently painful,  so  she  contented  herself  with  guesses.  *  It 
is  clear,'  she  thought,  *  that  this  improvement  in  Jane's 
spirits  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mysterious 
chamber,  for  she  seldom  goes  into  it  now.' 
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One  morning  Emilia  came  rather  earlier  than  usual  She 
appeared  much  agitated ;  not  painfully  so,  hut  in  a  curious 
kind  of  half-pleasurable  half-disagreeable  flutter.  She  had 
something  of  consequence  to  tell  her  confidante,  for,  she 
added  archly,  *  /  keep  no  secrets  from  you,  dear  Jane.' 

*  Though  you  would  imply  I  am  not  so  generous,' 
returned  Jane.  *  But  be  patient ;  you  shall  know  all  in 
time.' 

*  You  shall  know  all  now,'  said  Emilia ;  '  for,  last  evening, 
what  do  you  think  happened  ]  George  Polter  came,  and — 
and' 

*  Well,  and  what*?'  asked  Jane,  anxiously  filling  up  the 
blank  of  her  friend's  hesitation. 

'  And — and — ^took  tea  with  us.' 

^  Yery  hkely ;  for  I  am  told  he  does  that  almost  every 
evening.     But  what  else  did  he  do  *?' 

*Why,'  said  Emiha,  strugghng  as  hard  as  she  could 
against  some  strong  emotion — *he  told  me' — here  the  poor 
girl's  feelings  overcame  her,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she 
fell  on  her  friend's  neck,  and  murmured — ^  he  said  he 
loved  me ! ' 

Jane  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  her  own  tears,  but 
wisely  fought  against  them  by  an  attempt  at  pleasantry. 

*  Then,'  she  said  laughing,  ^  he  is  a  false  traitor ! — for 
have  you  not  told  me  that  I  was  at  one  time  the  object  of 
his  admiration?' 

'  So  you  were ;  and  it  was  from  his  conversing  with  me 
of  that  admiration,  and  from  my  so  truly  sympathising  with 
it,  that  when  he  found  your  heart  entirely  pre-occupied,  his 
affection  for  me  sprung  up.     He  owned  this  last  night.' 
'     '  But  what  will  Mr  Mason  say  about  it?' 

*  Alas  !  Jane,  I  tremble  to  think.    It  may  be  very  wrong ; 
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but  I  always  loved  George  Polter ;  and  if  my  father  should 
refuse  his  consent,  I  shall  be  wretched.' 

A  new  circumstance  soon  occurred  to  break  off  this 
interesting  topic.  The  postman  arrived  with  a  letter  having 
a  large  official-looking  seal.  It  was  now  Jane's  turn  to  be 
agitated.  She  broke  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  read  the  first 
line,  and  clasping  her  hands,  looked  upward  in  the  attitude 
of  one  at  prayer.  She  exclaimed,  '  Thank  God  ! '  and  sank 
into  a  chair,  weeping  for  joy. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  to  London,  and  advance 
the  course  of  events  to  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  on  that 
remarkable  day  that  the  exhibition  of  pictures  is  opened. 
Crowds  of  artists,  amateurs,  and  critics  of  all  denominations 
assemble  in  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  anxious  to  get 
an  early  ghmpse  of  the  labours  of  native  talent  during  the 
past  year.  On  this  occasion  the  day  happened  to  be  wet, 
and  not  so  many  persons  as  usual  visited  the  rooms,  but 
they  still  contained  what  may  be  called  a .  crowd.  Mixing 
with  this  motley  but  generally  weU-dressed  assembly,  was 
one  individual  who  presented  a  contrast  to  it.  His  clothes 
were  shabby,  his  face  wan,  his  manner  melancholy  and 
depressed.  He  appeared  to  shun  observation,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  pictures,  and  marking  the  catalogue  with  the 
stump  of  a  cedar  pencil  against  the  numbers  of  the  most 
notable  works.  He  refrained  from  looking  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  lest  he  should  be  recognised  by  some  person 
who  knew  him.  Still,  his  efforts  to  avoid  observation  were 
of  no  avail,  for  he  was  accosted  by  a  person  equipped  in  a 
very  different  style.  He  was  fashionably  dressed ;  the  pencil 
which  he  used  was  of  gold,  and  the  smile  which  he  con- 
stantly wore,  shewed  that  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
everything  around  him,  but  more  especially  with  himself. 
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Both  these  young  gentlemen  were  critics — ^the  one  "belonging 
to  a  new,  and  unknown,  and  unimportant  periodical;  the 
other  was  attached  to  a  journal  of  old-standing,  being  a  son 
of  one  of  the  proprietors. 

The  critics  went  over  the  pictures,  as  critics  of  that  stamp 
and  standing  generally  do,  finding  a  great  deal  more  to 
condemn  than  to  praise.  At  length  they  were  attracted  to 
a  painting  which,  though  in  a  not  very  conspicuous  place, 
had  attracted  a  number  of  spectators.  They  overheard  many 
praises  lavished  on  it  from  lips  recognised  *  about  town  *  as 
oracles,  and  at  length  were  able  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  It  was 
a  domestic  scene;  simple,  unpretending,  but  fuU  of  senti- 
ment and  truth.  It  represented  a  small  room,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stood  an  antique  writing-table,  on  which  were 
strewed  papers,  writing  materials,  and  an  open  book.  Across 
a  high-backed  chair  was  thrown  a  dressing-gown — a  pair  of 
slippers  lying  negligently  on  the  floor.  There  was  only  one 
figure,  that  of  a  female,  who  was  placing  flowers  in  a  vase, 
her  needle-work  having  apparently  been  just  laid  on  the 
tatle  to  arrange  the  bouquet.  Honeysuckles  and  woodbines 
were  creeping  in  at  the  window ;  and  beyond  it  appeared  a 
pretty  landscape,  intersected  by  a  river.  The  tone,  keeping, 
and  character  displayed  in  this  simple  subject,  the  expres- 
sion—so fraught  with  happiness  and  contentment,  which  sat 
on  the  face  of  the  female — the  arrangement  of  the  various 
accessories  of  the  picture,  gave  to  it  a  stamp  of  excellence 
and  originality  which  caused  each  beholder  to  look  at  the 
catalogue  to  discover  the  painter.  They  found  the  picture 
entered  thus — '''His  study" — Jane  Lambton.'  One  of 
the  spectators,  on  reading  these  words,  became  agitated  ;  his 
liead  swam,  and  he  laid  violent  hold  on  his  fashionable 
fiiend's  arm  to  prevent  himself  from  falling.     He  was  led 
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out  in  a  state  bordering  on  insensibility,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  his  ^vretched  home. 

This  little  scene  made  a  great  effect  on  the  fashionable 
critic;  he  attributed  it  all  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture, 
which  he  thought  must  therefore  be  very  fine.  Accordingly 
a  high  eulogy  on  Jane  Lambton's  production  appeared  next 
day  in  his  father^s  influential  paper. 

In  the  torn-down,  depressed  critic  the  reader  will  readily 
recognise  Bamton.  From  the  time  he  left  "Worcester  he 
had,  instead  of  rigorously  setting  himself  to  some  definite 
branch  of  art  or  literature,  first  created,  and  then  fed 
himself  on  delusive  hopes.  His  uncle  had  died  in  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  and  his  expected  government  situation 
was  point-blank  refused.  He  made  a  set  of  literary 
acquaintance,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  following 
literature  as  a  means  of  existence  as  an  amusement.  His 
family  had  become  too  poor  to  assist  him ;  one  friend  dropped 
off  after  another,  as  his  demands  for  the  '  help '  he  refused 
*  himself '  increased ;  and  he  was  now  reduced  to  a  low 
stage  of  poverty  and  actual  privation.  True,  his  literary 
friends  sometimes  furnished  him  with  employment,  but  it 
seldom  brought  pay;  and  it  was  to  perform  one  of  these 
profitless  tasks  that  he  found  his  way  to  the  exhibition.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  earhest  character  which  nearly 
every  literary  adventurer  undertakes  in  the  metropolis  is 
one  which  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  experience, 
acumen,  and  learning — that  of  a  critic  ! 

In  an  ill-furnished  room,  in  a  court  leading  out  of  Fleet 
Street,  Bamton  had  for  several  months  dragged  on  a  hope- 
ful yet  listless  existence ;  but  gradually  hope  after  hope 
fell  away,  and  now  not  one  remained.  He  had  refrained, 
according   to   the   mutual   agreement,  from   communicating 
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with  Jane ;  besides,  the  impression  of  her  which  he  expressed 
in  his  farewell  letter  had  always  rankled  in  his  breast. 
Would  she  sympathise  with  his  distresses,  even  if  she 
knew  them?  Far  from  it,  he  thought;  she  would,  on 
the  contrary,  blame,  or  perhaps  take  no  notice  of  his 
letter.  He  turned  over  the  catalogue  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  really  she  who  had  painted  the  successful 
picture ;  and  even  that,  instead  of  gratifying,  embittered 
his  mind.  *  Still/  he  argued,  ^  the  same  cold,  plodding 
girl,  with  no  idea  more  refined  than  money,  and 
earning  it.  Yet  some  sentiment  was  surely  expressed  in 
the  picture"?  But  who  had  awakened  it?  Certainly  not 
he.  A  new  rival  had  perhaps  sprung  up.  Time  would 
shew,  for  the  anniversary  of  their  parting  was  near  at  hand. 
But  how  was  he  to  live  tiU  then,  short  as  the  interval  was  V 
Overcome  with  these  thoughts  and  bodily  exhaustion,  Barn- 
ton  threw  himself  on  his  pallet,  and  wept  tears  of  vexation 
— not,  alas  !  of  repentance ;  for  he  was  as  far  from  '  helping 
himself*  as  ever.  Fever,  brought  on  by  grief  and  privation, 
confined  him  to  that  bed  for  weeks  :  never  was  an  unfor- 
tunate dreamer  rendered  so  perfectly  helpless  and  destitute. 

There  was  a  very  different  aspect  of  affairs  in  Jane's  cot- 
tage as  the  long-expected  day  drew  near.  Her  increasing 
industry  had  been  crowned  with  the  brightest  success.  Her 
China  painting  was  so  much  admired,  and  her  pencil  in  such 
great  request,  that  her  prices  doubled.  Her  picture  was 
sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and,  to  her  astonish 
ment,  instead  of  the  modest  sum  she  had  asked  for  it,  double 
its  amount  was  enclosed  from  the  purchaser,  with  a  letter 
apologising  for,  rather  than  niaking  a  merit  of  the  Hberal 
act.  He  also  commissioned  her  to  paint  another,  leaving 
her  to  choose  the  subject. 
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Oh,  how  happy  Jane  was  when  she  went  with  Mr  Mason 
to  deposit  this  large  accession  to  her  savings  in  the  hank  1 
Her  companion  was  not,  however,  so  joyous ;  he  advised  her 
to  moderate  her  expectations,  for,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
raised,  so  would  her  disappointment  he  great.  '  Rememher,' 
he  added,  '  it  is  only  a  week  to  the  time.' 

Jane  promised  to  bear  the  worst  with  resignation,  even 
should  the  worst  come.  She  could  safely  promise  this  if 
her  present  feelings  would  only  last,  they  were  so  full  of 
hope  for  the  future — so  modestly,  yet  truly  self-applauding. 
The  cottage,  as  she  approached  it  on  her  return,  lay  smiling 
under  a  shining  spring  sun.  She  compared  it  with  what  it 
was  last  spring — then  it  was  surrounded  by  a  waste ;  now 
a  pretty  garden  and  a  handsome  lawn  adorned  it,  and  all 
effected  by  her  own  industry.  '  "Wliat  a  pretty  picture  it 
will  make ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  she  tripped  in  to  tell  Mary 
to  get  lunch  ready  for  her  kind  friend  the  clergyman.  A 
thought  crossed  her,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye.  Would 
it  be  ever  in  her  power  to  give  the  same  order  for  him  ?  0 
yes ;  she  felt,  she  knew  it  would. 

Poor  Jane !  with  all  her  prudence  and  industry,  she,  too, 
nursed  sanguine  and  chimerical  hopes — the  results  of  enthu- 
siasm and  romance,  a  tinge  of  which  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  her  otherwise  staid  and  common-sense 
character.  Day  by  day  her  glowing  fancy  planned  out 
Bamton's  career.  Perhaps  he  was  studying  some  science, 
or  writing  a  great  poem  which  would  secure  his  fame.  She 
always  coupled  him  with  industry  and  success,  judging  of 
his  progress  by  her  own,  and  never  doubting  that  he  would 
keep  his  promise,  and  strive  for  himself.  It  was  these 
feelings  which  prompted  her  to  choose  the  subject  of  her 
pictui-e,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  its  success  must  be  traced. 
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Her  whole  soul  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  was  like 
truth  and  nature,  because  she  never  once  doubted  that  it 
would  come  true,  sooner  or  later. 

Borne  up  by  this  hope  to  the  last,  the  important  day 
arrived,  without  there  being  any  visible  alteration  in  Jane 
Lambton's  demeanour.  "When,  however,  the  postman 
brought  her  a  letter,  a  full  tide  of  emotion  swept  over  her. 
^  He  has  not  forgotten  me ! '  she  exclaimed ;  and  old  Mary 
could  only  with  difficulty  support  her,  so  violent  were  her 


It  was  long  before  her  agitation  subsided  sufficiently  to 
enable  her  to  peruse  the  epistle.  Luckily,  the  reaction  was 
complete,  and  the  girl  was  perhaps  firmer,  better  nerved  to 
encounter  the  shock  that  she  was  doomed  to  receive,  than 
if  it  had  fallen  upon  her  in  a  calmer  moment.  The  letter 
was  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  commenced  about  four  days 
previously — the  writing  was  faint  and  indistinct.  Bamton 
began  by  asking  a  blessing  on  Jane  Lambton's  head.  He 
bitterly  regretted  they  had  ever  loved ;  sickness  had  over- 
taken him;  he  was,  he  thought,  dying,  and  wrote  before 
the  time,  lest  he  should  never  live  to  see  the  day  they  had 
appointed  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Under  the 
next  da/s  date  he  described  himself  as  worse — scarcely 
able  to  hold  a  pen.  Under  the  third  date  he  implored  her  to 
forgive  his  failings,  and  to  forget  him.  This  was  all !  death, 
perhaps,  had  stayed  his  hand  from  writing  more  ! 

This,  the  direst  ending  of  all  her  anticipations  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  inflict,  Jane  bore  with  wonderful 
fortitude.  There  was  no  time  lost  in  unavailing  grief.  That 
night  she  and  old  Mary  were  on  their  way  to  London ! 

Jane,  in  alighting  from  the  coach,  was  accosted  by  a  well- 
known  voice,  that  of  Polter.     '  I  hope  you  will  forgive  us, 
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Miss  Lambton/  lie  said ;  '  but  your  measures  not  having 
been  so  swiftly  taken  as  to  escape  the  wishful  anxiety  of 
Emilia,  she  insisted  upon  my  travelling  up  in  the  same 
vehicle,  to  offer  any  assistance  that  lies  in  my  power.' 

Jane  thanked  him  from  her  heart.  She  had  already  had 
time  to  reflect  that  the  step  she  had  taken  was  sufficiently 
rash  to  be  open  to  misconstruction,  and  was  glad  to  avail 
herself  of  Polter's  guardianship.  He,  who  knew  everything 
from  Emilia,  knew  what  to  do,  and  having  deposited  Jane 
and  her  attendant  in  the  inn,  went  straight  to  Barnton's 
lodging. 

The  morning  was  just  breaking  as  he  entered  the  court. 
He  found  the  house  with  difficulty — ^knocked,  and  was 
answered  by  a  saucy  girL  He  inquired  for  Barnton;  but 
as  he  was  only  known  to  the  handmaid  as  the  *  two  pair 
back,*  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  her  understand 
whom  he  meant.  Her  reply  was,  that  she  beheved  he  was 
dying,  but  that  he  was  welcome  to  go  and  see. 

Lying  on  a  wretched  pallet,  and  surrounded  by  every 
mark  of  destitution,  Polter  beheld,  not  without  shuddering, 
his  former  friend.  Barnton's  impaired  consciousness  pre- 
vented him  from  at  first  recognising  his  visitor.  When  he 
did,  he  grasped  his  hand  with  a  faint  pressure,  and  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.  Polter,  who  knew  that  too  much  sym- 
pathy tended  to  aggravate  rather  than  to  assuage  suffering, 
made  as  light  as  he  could  of  his  friend's  condition,  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  commissioned  by  his  best  friends 
to  allow  him  to  want  nothing.  Barnton  scarcely  heeded 
what  was  said.     In  a  faint  voice  he  inquired  about  'Jane.' 

This  inquiry  Polter  decHned  to  answer  for  the  present, 
alleging  the  sufferer's  weakness  as  an  excuse  for  not  agitating 
his  feelings.     He  begged  him  to  calm  himself,  while  he  went 
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to  obtain  proper  assistance.  He  then  hastened  to  a  physi- 
cian known  to  his  father,  and  brought  him  to  Earnton's 
bedside.  ISTonrishment  continually  administered  was  pre- 
scribed, and  its  effects  were  visible  on  the  patient's  frame 
even  before  the  end  of  the  day.  On  the  morrow  it  was 
thought  safe  to  communicate  to  the  patient  what  had  hap- 
pened— that  Jane  had  travelled  to  London  on  purpose  to 
help  him,  now  he  could  no  longer  help  himself.  The 
physician,  however,  forbade  any  interview  for  the  present ; 
and  it  was  not  tiU  Earnton  was  able  to  be  removed  from  his 
wretched  abode  that  the  lovers  met. 

Polter  had  abeady  established  Miss  Lambton  and  old 
Mary  in  lodgings,  and  it  was  there  that  the  meeting  which 
had  caused  Jane  so  many  pleasurable  anticipations,  and 
such  bitter  disappointment,  took  place.  Jane's  tr.ue, 
enduring,  and  sincere  affection  was  forcibly  displayed  at 
this  interview.  Every  violent  indication  of  emotion  she 
purposely  suppressed,  lest  it  should  affect  the  invaM.  The 
characteristics  of  their  sex  were  changed;  for  while  the 
girl  displayed  a  vigorous  mastery  over  her  mind,  the  man 
wept.  The  first  emotions  over,  a  new  and  dehghtful  set 
of  feelings  stole  over  Jane  Lambton ;  she  was  at  length 
near  him  to.  whom  her  heart  was  knit — she  was  able  to 
help  him,  and  this  ability  she  had  earned  by  her  own 
unaided  exertions.  But,  more  than  all,  it  was  manifest 
that  he  stiU  loved  her ;  for  his  proud,  hitherto  unyielding 
spirit,  did  not  refuse  the  proffered  assistance.  Still  he 
accepted  it  under  a  solemn  promise,  which  he  made  to 
himself,  never  to  need  assistance  again  if  his  own  exertions 
could  prevent  that  necessity. 

Bamton  has  kept  his  word.  As  soon  as  his  recoveiy 
was  complete,   he  separated  himself  once  more  from  Jane 
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Lambfcon.  She  returned  to  Worcester,  while  he  sought 
employment  in  London  with  untiring  perseverance,  and 
at  length  gained  it — condescending  to  commence  as  clerk 
to  a  merchant  at  a  very  small  salary,  out  of  which  he  con- 
trived during  six  months  to  save  money.  Eecently,  the 
firm  which  had  so  long  employed  Jane  required  the  services 
of  such  a  person  as  Barnton,  and  having  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  testimonials,  he  was  engaged.  Meantime  Jane, 
devoting  herself  entirely  to  her  easel,  had  given  up  China 
painting,  and  her  next  picture  estabhshed  that  reputation 
as  an  artist  which  she  now  enjoys.  In  the  present  year's 
catalogue,  however,  her  name  will  appear  as  Mrs  Barnton ; 
for  George  and  she  were  recently  married  by  Mr  Mason, 
who  had  already  made  Polter  and  his  daughter  man  and 
'wife. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Barnton  reside  in  the  cottage,  and,  small 
as  it  is,  they  find  it  quite  large  enough  for  happiness.  As 
Barnton's  daily  employment  leaves  him  some  leisure,  he 
employs  it  profitably  by  contributing  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  The  scene  of  these  labours  is  'His 
study,'  and  thus  the  dearest  wish  of  Jane's  heart  is  fulfilled 
— ^her  picture  is  realised. 


THE    DEATH    BLANKET. 

A  CAREFUL  examination  of  the  map  of  !N'orth  America  will 
shew  that  the  Blackfeet  are  a  race  of  Indians  dwelling  on 
the  Marias,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri,  bounded  towards  the  north  by  the  Ojibbeways 
and  Knistenauxs,  on  the  west  by  the  Flatheads  and 
Shoshonies,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Corbeaux,  or 
Crows.  In  number  about  sixty  thousand,  they  are  warlike 
and  predatory  in  the  extreme,  treat  the  traders  with  haughti- 
ness, which,  considering  the  fate  of  such  aboriginal  tribes  as 
have  mixed  with  the  whites,  is  the  less  surprising ;  by  their 
enemies  are  called  blood-thirsty  and  relentless ;  and  by  the 
few  white  men  who  have  dwelt  amongst  them  from  other 
motives  than  that  of  disposing  of  the  insidious  fire-water  in 
exchange  for  furs,  are  designated  as  brave,  fearless,  honour- 
able enemies,  and  true  specimens  of  nature's  gentle- 
men.* Their  costume  is  picturesque  and  elegant,  though 
one  feature  in  it  is  of  a  terrible  cast.  Beautifully  dressed 
deer-skin  tunics,  leggings  an(i  moccasins  of  the  same,  with 

*  Many  names  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  view 
of  the  subject ;  Catlin  is,  however,  the  most  cons])icuous.  I  heard 
my  account  from  trappers,  who  painted  the  Blackfeet,  as  Farnham 
has  expressed  it,  '  blood-thirsty  and  thievish/ 
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a  band  two  inclies  in  width  down  the  seams  exquisitely 
embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  and  further  ornamented 
with  small  locks  of  black  hair  taken  from  the  scalps  of  the 
enemy — such  is  their  appareL  When  mounted  on  their 
sturdy  horses,  with  the  short  bow  of  horn  or  hois  d^arc,  the 
arrow,  shield,  and  long  spear,  they  may  not  inaptly  be  called 
the  American  Arabs.  The  skin  of  a  buffalo  bull,  carefully 
garnished  with  porcupine  quills,  and  painted  rudely  inside 
with  representations  of  battle  scenes,  is  often  used  as  a 
cloak.  Their  spear-heads  are  of  steel ;  and  their  shields  of 
buffalo,  hardened  with  glue  from  that  animal's  hoof,  will, 
when  carefully  tanned,  glance  a  rifle  bullet.  The  women, 
obedient  and  meek,  dress  not  so  expensively,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  a  favourite  young  wife,  upon  whom,  by  way  of  great 
kindness,  a  coat  of  mountain  goat-skin  and  a  robe  of  young 
buffalo-hide  may  be  lavished.  The  costume  of  the  children 
is  so  natural  as  to  require  no  description,  being,  indeed, 
somewhat  less  intricate  than  that  of  the  fat  little  native  of 
Yucatan,  described  by  Stephens  as  putting  on  his  hat  as  his 
sole  article  of  clothing. 

In  the  year  1828,  a  year  ever  memorable  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Blackfoot  nation,  a  village  of  this  people  was  tem- 
porarily situated  at  the  junction  of  a  small  stream  with  the 
Yellowstone.  The  tents  were  pitched  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  the  number  of  2500,  placed  along  the  water's 
edge  in  the  position  each  thought  most  handy  and  con- 
venient. For  many  days  had  they  dwelt  in  that  region,  the 
buffalo  being  abundant  and  fat,  and  the  hunters  fully 
employed  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  this  staple  food  of  the 
prairie.  ]S"o  animal  is  of  greater  utility  than  this  mighty 
monarch  of  the  American  plains,  the  countless  myriads  of 
which,  wandering  hither   and   thither  over  the   ocean-like 
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expanse  from  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  Canada,  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  States,  is  bread,  meat,  and  clothing  to  the 
wild  red  man.  As  it  migrates,  the  Indian  follows,  and 
keeping  in  the  rear  of  the  mighty  horde,  chases  it  with  his 
sturdy  horse  and  unerring  bow;  and  rarely,  indeed,  is  the 
warrior  without  the  means  of  satisfying  his  appetite.  When 
it  is  remarked  that  the  buffalo  bull  often  weighs  2000 
pounds,  it  is  at  once  seen  what  an  acquisition  a  single 
animal  is  to  a  village.  If  this  were  the  proper  place  to  do 
so,  we  could  expatiate  through  many  pages  on  the  various 
uses  of  this  animal.  The  wigwams  of  the  Elackfeet  are 
made  of  buffalo-skins  sewed  together,  having  been  first 
dressed  and  shaped  in  a  convenient  manner.  Some  thirty 
pine  poles,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  lashed  together  at 
the  summit,  formed  the  frame,  a  hole  at  the  top  giving  both 
light  and  vent  to  the  smoke.  !N'othing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  construction  of  this  species  of  tent,  which  can  be 
taken  down  and  packed  on  the  baggage-horses,  or  dogs,  with 
the  utmost  rapidity. 

Early  one  morning,  a  short  time  after  the  sun  had  first 
shewn  itself  from  behind  the  low  grassy  mounds  in  the  east, 
there  lay  concealed,  on  the  ridge  of  a  green  knoU  overlook- 
ing  the  village,  a  human  being.  His  position  was  such  as  to 
command  a  full  view  of  the  whole  of  the  lodges,  the  river, 
and  the  far-spreading  prairie,  which,  hke  a  huge  sea,  swelled 
interminably  to  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  muddy  and  cream-coloured  Yellowstone  rolled 
majestically  at  his  feet,  herds  of  buffalo  were  visible  grazing 
afar  off,  but  for  neither  had  the  stranger  any  eye.  His 
glance  was  fixed  upon  the  village,  in  which  was  visible  the 
stir  of  a  hunting-party.  Presently  a  long  line  of  mounted 
warriors  rode  forth  scouring^  the  plain,  and  eager  for  the 
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fray,  though  bufTaloes,  and  not  men,  were  the  game  sought 
after.  Still,  the  excitement  was  great,  death  was  to  be 
dealt  around,  and  to  the  wild  untutored  Indian  the  chase 
was  the  mimic  representation  of  that  far  fiercer  war  held  by 
him  to  be  more  ennobling  and  manly.  At  length  the 
women,  children,  and  old  braves  alone  remained  within  the 
circle  of  the  wigwams;  and  most  of  the  former  began  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  which 
constitute  the  peculiar  employment  of  these  laborious  and 
patient  creatures.  Some  were  engaged  in  dressing  skins  of 
deer,  goat,  or  buffalo ;  others  studiously  laboured  at  making 
pemmican,  drying  buffalo  meat,  and  preparing  marrow-fat, 
called  '  trapper's  butter,'  and  the  other  luxuries  afforded  by 
the  carcass  of  the  bison.  Others,  again,  more  femininely 
domestic,  were  sewing  moccasins  or  tunics,  nursing,  mean- 
while, their  dark-skinned  babes,  which,  mild  and  innocent 
as  they  appeared,  were  doomed,  if  they  lived,  to  follow  the 
war-path,  to  chase  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Crows  and 
Assineboins,  and  to  take  their  reeking  scalps.  Low,  mono- 
tonous, and  yet  musical  was  the  lullaby  of  these  embrowned 
dames  as  they  rocked  the  cradles  by  their  every  motion,  it 
being,  as  usual,  suspended  to  the  back  by  a  strap  across  the 
forehead.  A  few  maidens,  not  yet  entered  on  theii 
matronly  duties,  sauntered  down  to  the  river-side  to  bathe 
their  dusky  limbs,  and  these  it  was  that  the  stranger 
watched  with  the  most  evident  interest.  Presently  one 
more  comely  than  the  rest,  and  who,  though  not  more  than 
sixteen,  presented  the  air  and  mien  of  a  princess — so  firmly, 
majestically,  and  bravely  did  she  walk — separated  herself 
from  the  rest,  and,  as  if  seekiag  for  a  more  convenient  spot, 
wandered  down  the  stream  towards  the  mound  in  question. 
A  smile  crossed  the  face  of  the  skulking  stranger ;  and  roll- 
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ing  himself  down  the  declivity  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
village,  he  stood  awaiting  the  girl's  approach.  Though 
darkened  and  tanned  by  exposure,  it  was  plain  that  he  was 
a  white  man.  Henry  Williams,  such  was  his  name,  a 
student  of  medicine,  had,  some  six  months  back,  reached  the 
station  of  the  American  fur-company  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Throughout  the  year,  large 
parties  of  Indians  assemble  at  this  spot  to  trade  peltries  for 
powder,  whisky,  beads,  &c.,  and  among  these  were  the 
Pe-a-gan  Blackfeet  above  described.  Henry  Williams  had 
never  been  decidedly  in  love;  many  times  he  had  fancied 
himseK  assailed  by  the  tender  passion,  but  each  time  some 
little  absence  or  other  circumstance  had  disproved  the  idea. 
His  heart  was  then  pecuHarly  open  to  new  impressions. 
He  saw  Ah-key-nes-tou,  a  young  and  handsome  Blackfoot 
— ^by  the  way,  that  pedal  limb  was  in  her  a  ruddy  brown — 
the  affianced  bride  of  In-ne-cose,  the  Iron-horn.  More 
reason  for  loving  her.  In-ne-cose  was  a  morose  and  ill- 
favoured  Indian,  whose  only  recommendation  was  his 
wealth,  since  he  was  even  not  full-blooded,  his  father 
having  been  of  the  hated  race  of  the  Crows.  Many  years  a 
prisoner  among  his  father's  clan,  and  at  length  released,  his 
valour  earned  for  him  a  high  place  among  the  relatives  of 
his  mother,  though  some  shrewdly  STirmised  that  his  aban- 
donment of  the  country  of  his  father  arose  from  reasons  not 
much  to  his  credit.  Still  he  was  rich  in  peltries,  scalps, 
and  horses,  had  four  wives  already ;  and  who  could  refuse 
him  his  daughter,  even  though  that  daughter  were  Ah-key- 
nes-tou  ?  Wilhams  thought  the  match  a  decidedly  improper 
one;  and  as  the  girl  wanted  yet  two  months  of  sixteen, 
when  the  warrior  was  to  claim  his  bride,  he  determined  if 
possible  to  prevent  it.     The  task  was  far  from  an  easy  one, 
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since  Ah-key-nes-tou,  though  she  owned  to  a  secret  predilec- 
tion for  her  white  lover,  yet  knew  that  she  had  been  paid 
for,  two  horses  having  been  duly  received  from  In-ne-cose 
by  her  parents.  K'ow  Ah-key,  as  Williams  called  her,  was 
an  honourable  girl,  and  having,  ere  Henry  paid  his  court  to 
her,  been  proud  of  the  richest  man  in  the  tribe  as  her 
suitor,  had  not  refused  her  consent  to  the  match,  especially 
when  her  little  heart  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  two  noble 
horses  handed  to  her  father  in  exchange  for  his  daughter. 
But  Williams  had,  during  some  dozen  stolen  interviews, 
filled  her  head  with  new-fangled  notions.  He  had  per- 
suaded the  dusky  damsel  that  mutual  love  was  the  most 
delightful  thing  in  existence;  had  offered  to  quit  home, 
friends,  all  for  her  sake ;  and,  wedding  her,  become  a  wild 
hunter  of  the  prairie.  Last,  but  not  least,  he  intended  to 
offer  six  horses  as  his  bridal  gift.  Still,  In-ne-cose  had  been 
accepted;  Ah-key  considered  herself  his  affianced  wife, 
and  both  the  lovers  were  particularly  miserable  and  un- 
comfortable. Williams  had  left  the  steamer  in  which  he 
was  journey iQg  up-stream,  and  which  for  the  first  time 
visited  that  remote  spot  in  the  wilderness,  to  hurry  on  to 
the  Pe-a-gan  Blackfoot  village  overland,  and  was  one  day 
Ln  advance  of  his  white  friends. 

Williams  and  Ah-key  met,  and,  without  speakiag,  seated 
themselves  on  a  green  bank.  The  young  man  took  the 
girl's  hand,  and  looking  her  fondly  in  the  face,  remained 
silent  during  some  minutes.  At  length  he  spoke.  'The 
days  have  been  very  long  while  the  red-rose  was  absent  from 
the  sight  of  the  young  medicine.  The  sun  was  very  bright, 
but  I  could  not  see;  the  moons  are  goiug  fast,  and  the 
red-rose  opens  not  its  buds;  soon,  and  the  Iron-horn  will 
want  a  fifth  bride  in  his  wigwam.     The  young  medicine 
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wishes  but  one  bride ;  the  earth  is  very  full,  but  his  tent  is 
empty/ 

A  slight  tremor  shook  the  Indian  girl  as  she  replied.  It 
was,  however,  but  for  an  instant.  '  Ah-key-nes-tou  has  a 
heart,  and  it  is  very  red ;  her  father  willed  her  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  chief.  Two  have  come,  a  red-skin  and  a  pale-face. 
The  red-skin  is  brave,  but  his  heart  is  black ;  it  is  that  of  a 
Crow.  The  pale-face  is  young,  and  his  tongue  speaks  no 
lies ;  he  has  no  mate.  The  heart  of  Ah-key-nes-tou  is  very 
smaU ;  it  can  hold  but  one.  I  see  it,  and  it  shews  me  the 
face  of  a  young  medicine ;  but  a  wide  river  parts  the  red- 
rose  and  the  pale-face.  In-ne-cose  had  in  his  hand  a  black 
horse  swift  as  the  antelope,  and  a  brown  mare  which  never 
tires ;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  place.  The  father 
of  Ah-key-nes-tou  counts  two  more  than  he  did  when  the 
moon  was  young.* 

*But,'  replied  the  young  man,  as  with  mixed  joy  and 
grief  he  Hstened  to  the  sad  musical  tones  of  the  Indian  girl, 
*  the  medicine  of  the  pale-faces  is  rich ;  he  will  give  three 
horses  for  one  that  the  Iron-horn  has  sent.* 

To  be  valued  at  six  of  those  useful  aninials  was  almost 
too  much  for  the  Blackfoot  maiden;  but  she  restrained 
her  emotions  of  pride,  and  replied:  *The  heart-  of  my 
brother  is  large,  he  sets  no  count  on  a  stray  mule,  but  he 
cannot  bring  back  the  young  moon.  In-ne-cose  misses 
his  two  steeds  in  the  chase,  and  wants  a  squaw  to  dress  his 
meat.* 

ITow,  the  idea  of  Ah-key's  becoming  anybody's  squaw 
save  his  own,  was  more  than  Williams  could  look  at 
patiently.  His  indignation  would  have  exploded  in  words, 
but  that,  just  as  certain  sentences  of  dire  import  were 
crowding  to  his  tongue,  his  pretty  young  Blackfoot  mistress 
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rose  calmly,  and  yet  with  so  keen  a  fire  in  her  eye,  that 
Henry  saw  something  unusual  had  happened.  *  My  brother 
is  very  wise,*  said  she  smiling,  *hut  he  does  not  hear  a 
snake  in  the  grass.  The  Iron-horn  sees  afar  off ;  the  young 
medicine  of  the  pale-faces  is  not  in  his  own  wigwam.  But 
no  Blackfoot  must  say  a  brave  has  hidden  near  the  camp  of 
his  friend.  The  red-rose  will  see  if  the  water  of  the  river 
can  make  her  white,  and  my  brother  must  go  eat  in  the 
village  of  the  Pe-a-gans.' 

Williams  comprehended  at  once  that  In-ne-cose  had  been 
watching  them.  Though  this  was  no  pleasant  intelligence,^ 
yet  could  he  not  but  smile  at  the  quiet  humour  of  his 
ruddy  mistress,  who,  sooth  to  say,  could  not  be  called  fair. 
Her  behest  was  obeyed  in  an  instant,  after  a  rapid  inter- 
change of  certain  glances,  which,  amid  lovers  of  all  nations, 
creeds,  and  colours,  are  intuitively  understood.  His  pon- 
derous western  rifle  was  then  shouldered,  and  the  summit  of 
the  mound  once  more  gained.  Standing  so  as  to  be  seen  by 
the  whole  village  during  some  minutes,  he  slowly  descended, 
and  walked  towards  the  lodge  of  the  principal  chief,  an  old 
brave,  who,  besides  being  the  father  of  Ah-key-nes-tou,  had 
the  additional  recommendation  of  being  a  personal  friend,  in 
consequence  of  the  interchange  of  certain  gifts,  wherein  the 
white  man  had  shewn  himself  unprecedentedly  liberal.  The 
reception  by  the  old  man  was  cordial  and  warm ;  breakfast 
and  a  pipe  being  immediately  offered  and  accepted.  After  a 
due  time  devoted  to  the  inhaling  of  the  odoriferous  kinnec- 
kinnec,  "Williams  cautiously  broached  a  subject  which  had 
occupied  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  both  oii  more  than 
one  occasion — namely,  the  disposal  of  the  old  man's 
daughter.  The  chief  owned  that  he  should  be  highly 
honoured   by   the   white   medicine's   alliance,    and   equally 
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highly  pleased  hy  the  promised  horses;  but  the  affianced 
state  of  the  maiden  was  a  matter  of  by  far  too  serious 
moment,  he  argued,  to  be  treated  lightly.  'In-ne-cose 
is  a  warrior,  a  brave ;  his  wigwam  has  many  scalps ;  he  has 
smoked  his  pipe  in  the  council-chamber,  and  his  arm  is  very 
strong.  The  people  of  my  tribe  would  say  that  War-Eagle 
was  an  old  squaw  if  he  shut  his  eyes  against  In-ne-cose.' 
WilHams  owned  that  there  certainly  were  difficulties  to  be 
got  over,  but  still  could  not  think  any  of  them  insurmount- 
able. He  therefore  quietly  informed  War-Eagle  that  a  fire- 
ship  was  expected  to  reach  the  village  before  sunset,  when 
his  baggage  and  tent  would  be  landed  preparatory  to  his 
taking  up  his  residence  among  the  Elackfeet.  War-Eagle 
appeared  pleased  at  the  determination,  and  pointed  out  the 
summit  of  the  hill  where  he  had  been  first  seen  as  an  appro- 
priate camping-ground.  Williams  assented,  and  then  mount- 
ing a  swift  horse  lent  him  by  the  good  old  chief,  hurried 
after  the  hunters. 

Towards  evening,  the  approach  of  the  steamer  Yellow- 
stone^ or  rather  the  fire-ship,  being  noised  abroad,  the  whole 
population  of  the  village,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
congregated  on  the  water's  edge  to  witness  its  arrival. 
There  is  no  greater  error  in  circulation  with  regard  to  the 
Indians,  than  that  of  either  supposing  them  without 
curiosity,  or  disdaining  to  evince  any  emotion  of  the  kind. 
On  great  occasions,  in  solemn  deliberation,  when  within  view 
of  thousands  of  whites,  and  perhaps  among  certain  of 
the  nobler  tribes,  the  famed  Indian  stoicism  certainly 
exists.  But  in  their  native  wilds,  surrounded  only  by  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  they  are  true  descendants  of  Eve,  and 
can  joke,  laugh,  and  be  curious  with  the  best  of  us.  The 
approach  of  a  fire-canoe,  of  which  the  population  had  heard 
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ft  description  from  the  few  who  had  seen  one,  was  so  rare 
and  extraordinary  an  occurrence,  that  their  anxiety  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Wherever  the  Yellowstone  had 
been,  she  had  been  held  by  the  Indians  as  big  medicine. 
Unlike  the  Dutch  at  IS'ewburgh,  on  the  Hudson,  who 
thought  a  steamer  a  floating  saw-mill,  they  could  give 
it  no  name;  and  when  its  twelve-pound  cannon  and 
eight-pound  swivel  were  discharged  at  intervals,  their 
wonder  was  complete.  *Some  of  the  inhabitants  threw 
their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  cried  to  the  Great  Spirit; 
some  shot  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  sacrificed  them  to 
appease  the  Great  Spirit,  whom  they  conceived  to  be 
ofi'ended ;  some  deserted  their  villages,  and  ran  to  the  tops 
of  the  bluffs  some  miles  distant;  and  others  came  with 
great  caution,  and  peeped  over  the  bank  of  the  river  to  see 
the  fate  of  their  chiefs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  approach  and 
go  on  board.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  neck  and  heels 
over  each  other's  heads  and  shoulders — ^men,  women, 
children,  and  dogs — sage,  sachem,  old  and  young — all  in  a 
mass,  at  the  frightful  discharge  of  the  steam  from  the 
escape-pipe,  which  the  captain  of  the  boat  let  loose  for  his 
own  amusement.'* 

After  a  short  delay,  Williams,  who  stood  amid  the  throng 
of  chiefs,  gave  notice  that  the  steamer  was  in  sight,  and  soon 
it  became  plainly  visible,  ploughing  its  way  up  the  winding 
river,  its  black  smoke  and  white  steam  escaping  at  intervals, 
while  the  guns  sent  forth  thunder.  In-ne-cose,  who  had 
kept  apart  from  his  rival,  scowling  and  fierce,  now  approached, 
and,  terror  and   consternation  in  his    face,  plainly  demon- 

*  The  words  here  employed  are  those  of  Mr  CatHn,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history. 
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strated  his  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  relative  of  8(* 
terrible  a  monster.  Williams,  however,  scorned  his  advances, 
and  remained  in  converse  with  War-Eagle.  Meanwhile  the 
boat  came  rapidly  nearer  and  nearer,  and  various  names  were 
given  it.  One  called  it  the  ^  big  thunder-canoe,'  another  the 
'  big  medicine-canoe  with  eyes,'  and  all  decided  that  it  was 
a  great  mystery.  In  a  short  time  it  came  in  front  of  the 
village,  and  all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave  until  it  was 
moored,  when  Williams  led  the  chiefs  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  on  board.  In-ne-cose,  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
anxiety,  followed  in  the  rear.  Cordial  greetings  took  place 
between  the  whites  and  the  Elackfeet,  who,  however,  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  examining  the  wonderful  structure  which 
*  saw  its  own  way,  and  took  the  deep  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel' 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  steamer,  having 
landed  the  young  medicine's  tent  and  baggage  on  the 
beach,  departed  on  its  way  down  the  river,  leaving  Wil- 
liams alone  with  his  red  friends,  save  as  far  as  an  honest 
Canadian  trapper  might  be  considered  society.  William's 
first  duty  was  to  erect  his  wigwam,  and  deposit  his  treasures 
therein,  composed  of  ammunition,  a  medicine-chest,  and 
sundry  matters  agreeable  both  to  male  and  female  Indian 
taste.  This,  with  the  aid  of  Eogard,  was  soon  effected,  and 
on  the  very  spot  designated  by  War-Eagle.  Scarcely  was 
their  duty  concluded,  when  a  messenger — an  Indian  lad  as 
usual — summoned  the  two  white  men  to  a  council  of  the 
chiefs.  Eogard  and  Williams  obeyed,  though  neither  could 
understand  the  reason  of  this  sudden  requisition.  They, 
however,  followed  in  silence,  and  were  led  to  the  open  place 
of  the  village,  in  front  of  the  council-chamber,  where  the 
chiefs  were  assembled  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of 
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the  women  and  young  men.  A  single  glance  satisfied 
Williams  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  deliberated 
upon.  In-ne-cose  was  smoking  his  tomahawk-pipe  with 
the  most  stoical  gravity,  his  form  enveloped  in  a  rare  and 
beautiful  Mexican  poncho;  but  round  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  there  was  a  smile  of  malicious  meaning,  and  a  furtive 
rolling  of  the  eyes  towards  the  spot  where,  standing  upright 
near  her  father,  was  Ah-key-nes-tou,  a  model  of  beauty  and 
female  modesty,  with  a  slight  dash  of  pride.  As  Henry 
Williams  sat  gravely  down,  forming  one  of  the  circle  of 
chiefs,  Bogard,  who  took  his  place  close  in  his  rear,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  a  few  sentences.  Williams  looked  hastily 
at  In-ne-cose,  examined  him  curiously,  and  appearing  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  Canadian  friend's  remarks,  he 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  a  shudder  came  over  him.  Eegaining 
his  outward  composure  by  a  strong  effort,  the  young  medi- 
cine accepted  the  calumet,  and  took  several  whiffs ;  he  then 
relapsed  into  inactivity.  For  ten  minutes  not  a  syllable  was 
heard,  when,  at  a  sign  from  the  War-Eagle,  In-ne-cose  arose. 
*  A  pale-faced  medicine,  a  son  of  the  big  thunder-canoe, 
has  pitched  his  tent  by  the  wigwams  of  the  Blackfeet.  It 
is  good.  There  is  much  ground  which  is  empty,  there  is 
plenty  of  buffalo;  my  young  friend  is  rich,  and  a  great 
warrior;  his  skin  is  white,  but  his  heart  is  very  red — ^he 
will  be  a  friend  to  the  Blackfoot,  who  calls  him  brother. 
But  the  young  medicine  is  alone ;  he  has  no  squaw  to  cook 
his  meat,  to  saddle  his  horse,  and  make  his  bed  with  soft 
skins  and  bubushes — ^he  has  no  wife  to  bring  home  the 
game  which  he  kills,  and  the  path  to  the  Crows  is  very  long ; 
he  cannot  have  a  slave.  Look  around;  the  young  women 
of  the  tribe  are  many ;  the  dogs  of  Assineboins  came  in  the 
night,  and  took  scalps  like  sneaking  faint  hearts  [Indian 
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expression  for  a  dandy,  a  character  despised  by  these  warlike 
people],  and  the  women  are  plenty  as  buffalo  :  they  are  very 
fair ;  my  young  friend  is  rich — ^he  can  buy  two  wives ;  let 
him  choose;  and  he  can  take  his  squaw  when  In-ne-cose 
takes  Ah-key-nes-tou.     I  have  said/ 

An  emphatic  '  hugh ! '  proceeded  from  the  whole  circle, 
both  those  who  understood  the  secret  motives  of  the  Iron- 
horn,  congratulating  him  on  his  cunning,  and  those  who  did 
not,  sincerely  wishing  to  see  the  son  of  the  big  thunder- 
canoe  adopted  into  the  tribe.  Williams  rose  immediately, 
and  as  he  understood  the  language  sufficiently — Ah-key-nes- 
tou  had  been  his  teacher — addressed  the  assembly  without 
the  aid  of  an  interpreter  :  '  In-ne-cose  is  a  dog/  This  unex- 
pected opening  riveted  every  eye  upon  the  speaker,  though 
not  a  muscle  appeared  to  move  in  any  one  of  the  dusky 
forms,  save  Ah-key-nes-tou,  who  looked  at  her  lover  admir- 
ingly. *  His  skin  is  that  of  a  Elackfoot,  because  he  is  very 
cunning,  and  has  painted,  but  his  heart  is  the  heart  of  a 
Crow.  Does  a  Elackfoot  lie? — does  a  Elackfoot  steal?  It 
is  a  Crow  that  is  guilty.  The  Great  Spirit  is  angry ;  a  vul- 
ture is  among  the  eagles,  and  would  carry  away  the  prettiest 
eaglet.  Eut  the  Manitou  wills  it  not.  In-ne-cose  will  be  in 
his  happy  hunting-ground  before  the  sun  goes  seven  times 
to  sleep ;  but  In-ne-cose  will  take  many  Elackfeet  with  him 
— ^warriors,  sachems,  women,  children,  perhaps  Ah-key-nes- 
tou  ;'  and  Williams,  deeply  moved,  could  only  add  :  '  I  have 
said.* 

The  War-Eagle  rose  hastily,  evidently  alarmed,  and, 
turning  to  the  young  lover,  said :  '  My  pale-face  brother  is 
very  wise ;  the  Great  Spirit  teUs  him  his  wilL  Why  is  he 
angry  ?  In-ne-cose  is  a  Crow ;  and  if  he  be  a  vulture,  and 
the  Manitou  says  it,  he  must  go.' 
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In-iie-cose  and  Williams  rose  together,  but  the  former, 
who,  though  not  altogether  successful  in  concealing  his 
emotion,  still  preserved  the  stoical  and  calm  gravity  of 
a  chief,  gave  way,  and  the  young  medicine  proceeded  to 
explain  himself.  He  informed  the  assembled  warriors — 
in  language  too  circumlocutory  and  figurative  to  be  rendered 
into  English  literally — ^that  on  the  passage  up  the  Yellow- 
stone but  two  days  before,  a  Mexican  merchant,  on  his  way 
to  Santa  F^  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which,  he 
informed  the  Indians,  was  terribly  contagious  to  those  who 
were  not  guarded  against  it  by  a  great  medicine  operation. 
The  merchant  who  had  died  owned,  among  other  things, 
the  blanket  or  poncho  which  now  enveloped  the  form  of 
In-ne-cose,  and  had  actually  breathed  his  last  with  it  around 
him.  As  all  those  in  the  steam-boat,  besides,  were  American 
citizenfe,  and  were  vaccinated,  the  man's  clothes  had  been 
merely  hung  up  in  the  wind ;  but  In-ne-cose  having  stolen 
the  article  in  question,  and  worn  it  during  many  hours,  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  death  was  his  portion.  Williams  added, 
that  every  Indian  who  went  near  him,  who  touched  him  or 
his  blanket,  who  came  within  range  of  the  same  atmosphere, 
would  die  also,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  with  his  medicine 
save  them.  '  It  is  very  black ;  a  dark  night  is  coming ;  the 
Great  Spirit  is  angry ;  one  month,  and  perhaps  not  a  Pe-a- 
gan  lodge  will  be  full.  Eut  In-ne-cose  loves  Ah-key-nes- 
tou ;  let  her  go  to  the  lodge  of  the  pale-face,  and  the  pale- 
face to  the  wigwam  of  the  Iron-horn.  Seven  suns  will  not 
pass  ere  the  Great  Spirit  calls  many  to  his  happy  hunting- 
ground.' 

Long  ere  WiUiams  had  done  speaking,  every  living  being 
within  the  arena  had  moved  to  a  distance  from  In-ne-cose, 
who  sat  still  smoking  his  pipe,  to  all  outward  appearance  as 
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calm  as  he  had  previously  been.  A  slight  pallor  through 
his  dusky  skin  might  have  been  visible  to  a  keen  observer. 
Slowly  rising  at  last,  he  turned  gravely  to  Williams  :  '  The 
Great  Spirit  is  in  the  clouds,  and  calls  all  his  people  to  him, 
and  they  must  go.  The  little  ones  of  the  Iron-horn  slept  on 
the  mystery  blanket ;  they  woke,  and  were  well.  Will  the 
bad  spirit  touch  themf  And  disdaining  to  shew  fear  for 
himself,  the  wretched  man  drew  the  poncho  closer  about 
him. 

*  The  lightning  blasts  the  old  oak  and  the  young  sapling,' 
replied  Williams. 

*  In-ne-cose  is  rich,  he  has  four  squaws ;  if  the  young 
medicine  of  the  pale-faces  will  drive  away  the  bad  spirit 
from  the  little  ones,  he  may  take  Ah-key-nes-tou  to  his 
wigwam.' 

Williams  seized  the  warrior's  hand,  and  wrung  it  with 
energy.  Telling  Bogard  to  lead  Ah-key-nes-tou  to  his  tent, 
and  then  to  bring  down  the  medicine-chest,  the  white 
mystery-man  followed  his  late  rival  to  the  wigwam  of  his 
children.  We  hesitate  to  paint  the  scene  which  followed. 
Let  us  borrow  the  words  of  a  native  historian.  'The  in- 
fected article  spread  the  dread  infection  among  the  whole 
tribe.  They  were  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
The  red  blotch,  the  bile,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
brain,  were  all  new  to  the  medicine-men ;  and  the  body 
faUing  in  pieces  while  they  buried  it,  struck  horror  into 
every  heart.  In  their  frenzy  and  ignorance,  despite  the 
advice  of  the>  white  doctor,  they  increased  the  number  of 
their  sweat  ovens  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream;  and, 
whether  the  burning  fever  or  want  of  nervous  action  pre- 
vailed—whether frantic  with  pain,  or  tottering  in  death, 
they  were  placed  in  them,  sweated  profusely,  and  plunged 
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into  the  snowy  waters  of  the  river.  They  endeavoured  for 
a  time  to  bury  their  dead,  but  these  were  soon  more  numer- 
ous than  the  living.  The  evil-minded  medicine-men  of  all 
ages  had  come  in  a  body  from  the  world  of  spirits — ^had 
entered  into  them,  and  were  working  the  annihilation  of 
the  Blackfoot  race.  The  Great  Spirit  had  also  placed  the 
floods  of  his  displeasure  between  himself  and  them ;  he  had 
cast  a  mist  over  the  eyes  of  their  conjurers,  that  they  might 
not  know  the  remedial  incantation.  Their  hunts  were 
ended ;  their  bows  were  broken ;  the  ^e  in  the  great  pipe 
was  extinguished  for  ever  :  their  graves  called  for  them, 
and  the  call  was  now  answered  by  a  thousand  dying  groans. 
Mad  with  superstition  and  fear,  brother  forsook  sister, 
father  his  son,  and  mother  her  sucking  child,  and  fled  to 
the  elevated  vales  among  the  western  heights,  where  the 
influence  of  the  climate  restored  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
to  health.  Of  the  2500  families  existing  at  the  time  the 
pestilence  commenced,  one  or  more  members  of  800  only 
survived  its  ravages ;  and  even  to  this  hour  do  the  bones 
of  7000  or  8000  Blackfeet  lie  unburied  among  the  decaying 
lodges  of  their  deserted  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow- 
stone.'* 

In-ne-cose — some  said  the  blanket  was  given  him  by  a 
trader  who  hated  the  Blackfeet — died  among  the  earliest ; 
while  Ah-key-nes-tou,  persuaded  by  Williams,  was  the  first 
who  fled.  The  medical  student  did  his  best  to  persuade 
the  Indians  to  abandon  the  place  at  once ;  he  also  exerted 
himself  to  save  as  many  as  possible ;  but  both  his  advice 
and  remedies  being  disregarded,  he  took  a  canoe,  and,  with 
Ah-key-nes-tou — ^now   an   orphan — and   Bogard,   made  the 

*  See  Famham's  Great  Western  Prairies. 
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best  of  his  way  to  St  Louis.  Ko  longer  a  lover  of  the  wilds, 
he  braved  the  ridicule  of  society,  and,  marrying  his  Indian 
bride,  took  up  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
the  town  above  mentioned,  and  no  medical  man  in  the  state 
has  a  higher  reputation  than  our  hero.  Last  time  I  heard 
of  him  was  through  a  paragraph  in  the  St  Louis  Republican, 
which  said  :  '  For  Senator,  that  eminent  patriot,  Dr  Henry 
Williams.' 


THE  END. 


Edinburgh  : 
Printed  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited. 
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tions  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  5/ 

Manville  Fenn's  new  tale  of  adventure  transports  the  reader  to 
Peru,  and  in  his  liveliest  and  most  entertaining  manner  lie  relates 
how  Colonel  Campion,  his  son  Perry,  and  Cyril  Norton  show  great 
pluck  and  endurance,  brave  innumerable  dangers  from  Indians 
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POMONA.  By  the  author  of  Laddie,  Rose  and  Lavender,  Zoe, 
Baby  John,  &c.  With  eight  Illustrations.  {In  December,)  5/ 
A  fine  tale  by  this  gifted  author;  rich  in  humour  and. pathos,  and 
abounding  in  moral  lessons.  The  wonderful  fortunes  of  the  chief 
characters  will  be  followed  with  eager  interest  by  all  who  know 
and  appreciate  the  beautiful  and  original  work  of  this  talented 
writer. 
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WESTERN  STORIES.  By  William  Atkinson.  With  Frontis- 
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*  Tliese  stories  touch  a  very  high  point  of  excellence.  They  are 
natural,  vivid,  and  thoroughly  interesting,  with  a  freshness  and 
breeziness  quite  delightful  to  the  jaded  reader  of  **  Society" 
fiction. ' — Speaker. 

DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF  SCOTLAND,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Rebellion  of  1745.  By  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  Abridged 
from  the  original  octavo  edition  in  three  volumes.  5/ 

ALL  ROUND  THE  YEAR.  A  Monthly  Garland  by  Thomas  Miller, 
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PRISONER  AMONG  PIRATES.  By  David  Ker,  author  of  Cossack 
and  Czar,  The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas^  &c.  With  six 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3/0 

A  stirring  and  interesting  tale  of  adventure  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  two  English  lads, 
Jack  Narborough  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  John  Narborough)  and 
George  Steel,  play  an  important  part.  The  capture  of  the  Lion  by 
pirates,  and  the  storming  of  Tunis  by  Admiral  Blake,  with  the 
deliverance  of  the  English  captives  there,  afford  abundant  scope  for 
romantic  and  picturesque  incident,  the  local  colour  being  correctly 
given  from  the  author's  own  observation. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST :  a  Story  for  Girls.  By  Mrs  Molesworth, 
author  of  Imogen,  Next-Door  House,  The  Cuckoo  Clock,  &c. 
With  six  original  Illustrations  by  Robert  Barnes.  3/6 ; 

*  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  read  a  story  for  girls  more  simple,  j 
natural,  or  interesting.* — Publishers'  Circular. 

*  Equal  to  anything  she  has  written.  .  .  Can  be  heartily  recoml 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PLUME.     A  Tale  of  Adventure. 

By  David  Lawson  Johnstone,  author  of  The  Paradise  of  the 

North,   The  Mountain  Kingdom,   &c.     With  six    Illustrations 

by  W.  S.  Stacey.  3/6 

Mr  Dennison  and  his  sons  Walter  and  Frank,  after  some  experiences 

in  a  Queensland  station,  plunge  into  the  wilds  of  New  Guinea,  far 

beyond  the  outposts  of  civilisation,  encounter  treacherous   natives, 

and  are  in  great  perils  in  dangerous  and  inaccessible  places.    Warupi 

is  thei*-  friend  and  guide,  but  the  wonderful  and  ingenious  way  in 

which   they  secure  the  holy  nugget  and  much  gold   can  only  be 

learned  from  the  story  itself. 

FOUR  ON  AN  ISLAND :  a  Story  of  Adventure.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
author  of  Daddy's  Boy,  Scamp  and  I,  Wilton  Chase,  &c.  With 
six  original  Illustrations  by  W.  Rainey.  3/6 

*  Crusoe  Stories  have  a  charm  about  them  which  is  not  readily 
worn  out — what  child  has  not  fancied  himself  a  Crusoe  at  some  time 
or  another? — and  in  the  hands  of  so  practised  a  writer  as  Mrs  Meade 
are  sure  to  have  a  success.  Four  on  an  Island  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  its  class.' — Spectator, 

*  This  is  a  very  bright  description  of  modern  Crasoes. ' — Graphic. 

THE  DINGO  BOYS,  or  the  Squatters  of  Wallaby  Range.  By 
George  Manvillb  Fenn,  author  of  The  Rajah  of  Dah,  In  the 
King's  Name,  &c.  With  six  original  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Stacey.  3/6 

*  The  many  stirring  incidents,  and  the  light,  fluent  conversational 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  make  the  book  a  favourite  among 
boy  readers.  The  action  is  bright  and  vivid,  and  the  outward 
features  of  the  book  are  remarkably  attractive. — Birmingham 
Gazette, 

THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  NORTH :  a  Story  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  around  the  Pole.  By  T).  Lawson  Johnstone,  author 
of  Richard  Tregellas,  The  Mountain  Kingdom,  &c.  With  fifteen 
Illustrations  by  W.  l>oucher.  3/6 

*A  lively  story  of  adventure,  and  a  decided  addition  to  Polar 
literature. ' — Spectator. 

*  Marked  by  a  Verne-like  fertility  of  fancy.' — Satitrday  Review, 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  WILTON  CHASE.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  author 
of  F^r  on  an  Island,  Scamp  and  I,  &c.  With  six  Illustrations 
by  Everard  Hopkins. 

« A  first-rate  story,  well  told. '-Boarrf  Teacher. 
'  Both  entertaining  and  instructive.'— Spectator. 
« A  charmingly  written  story. '-Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
•Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  narration;  the  authoress  hits  o«fin 
the  happiest  manner  characteristics  of  child  Wie.' -Leeds  Mercury. 

THE  RAJAH  OF  DAH.     By  Geoegb  Manville  Fenn,  author  of 
In  tlie   Kind's  Name,  &c.     With  six   Illustrations  by    W.  ^S^ 

Stacey. 

'  One  of  Mr  Fenn's  most  successful  efforts  to  cater  for  the  young.  - 
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'Will  be  found  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  a  prize.'-JoMm«;  of 

Education.  , 

<  A  storv  of  rapid  and  lively  interest,  every  page  being  informed 

with  that'  light-hearted  cheerfulness  which  so  happily  distinguishes 

Mr  Fenn's  viox\i.'— School  Board  Chronicle. 

JOSIAH  MASON :  A  BIOGRAPHY.     With  Sketches  of  the  History 

of  the  Steel  Pen  a.ul  Electroplutin,'  Trades.     By  John  Iiiackrav 

BuNOB.     Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
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THE  LOST  TRADER,    or    the    Mystery    of    the    Lomhardy       By 

Heney  FuiTH,  author  of   The  Cr,d.e  of  the  '  Wa.p,    2  he  Log\ 

of    the    'Bombastes,'    &c.      With    four    lUustrat.ons    by    W^ 

Boucher.  _ 

Tn  this  nautical  tale,  crowded  with  dramatic  incidents,  Mr  Fnth 

describes  a  mutiny  on  board  the  Lornbardy  East  Indiaman  ;  tellin, 

Jowe  captain  was  sent  adrift,  and  how  the  Hope  privateer  sailed 

'jVe  M::r"ique,  pumshed  the  pirates  and  slaters,  an    discovered 

and  rescued  the  long-lost  Captain  Godwin.     Ha' old  and  Paul,  sonsj 

of  the  lost  captain,  play  an  important  part  in  the  rescue. 
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BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  GRAY :  a  Story  of  Three  Homes.  By  Amy 
Walton,  author  of  White  Lilac,  A  Fair  of  Clogs,  &c.  With 
four  Illustrations  hy  Eohert  Barnes.  2/6 

Dennis  and  Maisie,  two  children  whose  parents  are  in  India,  have 
a  happy  time  at  Fieldside  Farm,  and  many  interesting  experiences 
while  striving  to  find  homes  for  three  kittens.  Village  life  with 
three  homes  and  their  inmates  is  cleverly  and  naturally  sketched, 
and  with  a  pleasant  humour,  while  good  moral  lessons  are  inculcated. 

OUT  OF  REACH :  a  Story.  By  EsMfe  Stuart,  author  of  Through 
the  Flood,  A  Little  Brown  Girl,  &c.  With  four  Illustrations 
by  Eobert  Barnes.  2/6 

Relates  the  struggles  of  the  Wests,  a  family  of  orphans,  and  tells 
who  helped  and  who  hindered  their  upward  progress.  Two  of  the 
little  girls  are  the  unwitting  tools  of  a  designing  woman,  whose 
network  of  deceit  is  discovered  and  exposed  through  their  agency 
and  that  of  their  friend  Mr  Savill.  There  are  many  pretty  and 
characteristic  pictures  of  girl  life  in  adversity.  The  closing  chapter 
leaves  them  as  happy  and  peaceful  as  the  beginning  had  found 
them  careful  and  troubled. 

THE  NEXT-DOOR  HOUSE.  By  Mrs  Molesworth.  With  six 
Illustrations  by  W.  Hatherell.  2/6 

*  This  is  a  children's  story,  about  children  and  for  children,  and  will 
be  welcome  in  many  nursery  libraries.' — Glasgow  Herald, 

*  I  venture  to  predict  for  it  as  loving  a  welcome  as  that  received 
by  the  inimitable  Carrots. ' — Manchester  Courier. 

COSSACK  AND  CZAR.  By  David  Ker,  author  of  The  Boy  Slave 
in  Bokhara,  The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas,  &c.  With 
original  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  2/6 

*A  good  dramatic  style,  bold  incidents,  and  realistic  characters, 
stamp  the  book  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  * — Publishers'  Circular. 

*  There  is  not  an  uninteresting  and  scarcely  a  careless  line  in  it.* — 
Spectator. 

*  With  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  Cossack  life  in  the  Steppes, 
and  so  brisk  a  theme  as  the  struggle  between  Peter  and  Charles  XII 
of  Sweden,  no  wonder  that  Mr  Ker's  volume  is  exciting.' — Graphic. 
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IMOGEN,  or  Only  Eighteen.  By  Mrs  Molbsworth.  With  four 
Illustrations  by  H.  A.  Bone.  2/6 

*  The  book  is  an  extremely  clever  one.' — Dally  Chronicle, 

*  A  readable  and  very  pretty  story. ' — Black  and  White. 

THROUGH  THE  FLOOD,  the  Story  of  an  Out-of-the-Way  Place. 
By  EsME  Stuart.     With  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  A  bright  story  of  two  girls,  and  shows  how  goodness  rather  than 
beauty  in  a  face  can  heal  old  strifes. ' — Friendly  Leaves. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  YOUNG.  By  Mrs  O'Reilly,  author  of  Joan 
and  Jerry,  Phoehe's  Fortunes^  &c.  With  four  Illustrations 
by  H.  A.  Bone.  2/6 

*A  very  interesting  story  suitable  for  either  boys  or  girls.' — 
Standard. 

*  A  delightfully  natural  and  attractive  story.' — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ROSE  AND  LAVENDER.  By  the  author  of  Laddie,  Miss  Toosey's 
Mission,  &c.  With  four  original  Illustrations  by  Herbert  A. 
Bone.  2/6 

*  This  book  teaches  more  than  one  valuable  lesson,  and  we  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  present  for  young  women.' 
— School  Guardian. 

*A  brightly-Avritten  tale,  the  characters  in  which,  taken  from 
humble  life,  are  sketched  with  life-like  naturalness. '—ilfawcAe^^er 
Examiner. 

BASIL  WOOLLCOMBE,  MIDSHIPMAN.  By  Arthur  Lee  Knight, 
author  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Midshipmite,  &c.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  other  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  A  delightful  book.  Adventures  both  by  sea  and  land  does  the 
youthful  hero  encounter,  and  hardship  and  peril  .  .  .  Basil  is  a 
fine,  manly  fellow,  and  his  character  is  well  portrayed.' — Dundee 
Advertiser. 
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JOAN  AND  JERRY.  By  Mrs  O'Reilly,  author  of  Sussex  Stories, 
&c.     With  four  original  Illustrations  by  Herbert  A.  Bone.      2/6 

*  An  unusually  satisfactory  story  for  girls.  * — Manchester  Guardian, 

*  Written  with  all  the  charm  which  so  many  of  this  lady's  works 
possess.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

*  There  is  a  deal  of  brightness  and  sprightliness  in  Joan  and 
Jerry.' — Times.  ' 

*  Mrs  O'Reilly  always  tells  her  stories  well.  A  fine  taste  keeps  her 
from  exaggeration  in  the  drawing  of  character,  and  she  can  interest 
her  readers  without  startling  incidents  or  surprises  .  .  .  We  can 
recommend  Joan  and  Jerry  highly.' — Spectator, 

*  A  capital  story  full  of  fun  and  brightness  .  .  .  The  book  does 
not  preach  at  all,  but  its  moral  is  excellent.' — Journal  of  Education. 

*  A  superior  piece  of  workmanship,  bright  and  sparkling,  touched 
with  humour,  and  quite  dramatic  in  the  portrayal  and  quaint  hitting- 
off  of  character.' — School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  YOUNG  RANCHMEN,  or  Perils  of  Pioneering  in  the  Wild 
West.  By  Charles  R.  Ken  yon.  With  four  original  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  S.  Stacey,  and  other  Illustrations.  2/6 

*A  stirring  story  of  prairie  life,  with  plenty  of  buffalo-hunting, 
adventures  with  Indians,  and  other  stirring  incidents.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

*  Calculated  to  afford  boundless  delight  to  boy  readers,  brimful  as  it 
is  of  excitement  and  adventure.  Girls,  too,  will  find  it  most  interest- 
ing, for  Connie  and  her  handsome  lover  are  outstanding  figures.'— 
Dundee  Advertiser, 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  AND  ROBERT  CHAMBERS.  With  Auto- 
biographic Reminiscences  of  William  Chambers,  and  Supple- 
mental Chapter.  14th  edition.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions. 2/6 

'What  would  be  the  story  of  popular  education  in  this  island 
if  the  names  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  and  of  all  that 
they  did,  could  be  cut  out?  ...  As  a  matter  of  social  history 
the  book  is  indispensable  ;  for  who  can  be  said  to  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  the  England  and  the  Scotland  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  lA  not  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  brothers  Chambers?' — 
School  Board  Chronicle, 
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POPULAR  RHYMES  OF  SCOTLAND.     By  Robert  Chambers.     2/6 

A  collection  of  the  traditionary  verse  of  Scotland,  in  which  the 
author  has  gathered  toj^ether  a  multitude  of  rhymes  and  short 
snatches  of  verse  applicable  to  places,  families,  natural  objects, 
games,  &c.,  wherewith  the  cottage  fireside  was  amused  in  days 
gone  past. 

TRADITIONS  OF  EDINBURGH.  By  Robert  Chambers.  New 
Edition.     With  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  The  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here.  It  is 
an  accepted  storehouse  of  the  legendary  history  of  this  city.  The 
new  edition  is  well  printed,  handy  in  form,  cheap  in  price,  and  will 
doubtless  be  widely  sought  for.  * — Scotsman, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REBELLION  OF  1745-6.  By  Robert  Chambers. 
New  Edition,  with  Index  and  Illustrations.  2/6 

*A  book  which  will  delight  all  young  folks  with  any  vein  of 
romance  or  love  of  adventure. ' — New  York  Critic. 

*  There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  a  better  account  of  the  events 
of  '45  than  that  given  here.* — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

GOOD  AND  GREAT  WOMEN :  a  Book  for  Girls.  Comprises  brief 
lives  of  Queen  Victoria,  Florence  Nightingale,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  Mrs  Beecher-Stowe,  Jenny  Lind,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mrs 
Hemans,  Dorothy  Pattison.     Numerous  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  It  is  exactly  suited  for  girls,  and  yet  equally  attractive  to  their 
elders. ' — Schoolmaster. 

*A  brightly  written  volume,  full  to  the  brim  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter ;  and  either  as  reader,  reward,  or  library  book  is 
equally  suitable.' — Teachers'  Aid, 

LIVES  OF  LEADING  NATURALISTS.  By  H.  Alleynb  Nichol- 
son, Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
lUustrated.  2/6 

*  Popular  and  interesting  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  notices 
of  the  lives  of  distinguished  naturalists,  from  John  Ray  and  Francis 
Willoughby  to  Charles  Darwin,  are  interwoven  with  the  methodical 
exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  science  to  which  they  are  devoted.' 
— Scotsman. 
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BENEFICENT  AND  USEFUL  LIVES.  Comprising  Lord  Shaftes^ 
bury,  George  Peabody,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Walter  Besant,  Samuel 
Morley,  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby,  &c.  By 
R.  CocHRANB.     Numerous  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  We  heartily  commend  the  book  as  full  of  the  richest  lessons  of 
wisdom.  * — Schoolmaster. 

*  Highly  interesting  and  exceedingly  attractive.  It  Is  a  really 
good  book  in  every  particular,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  used  as  a 
reward.' — Teacher s^  Aid, 

*  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  author's  selection  of  facts 
setting  forth  the  beneficent  lives  of  those  generous  men  in  the 
narrow  compass  which  the  capacity  of  the  volume  allows.* — School 
Board  Chronicle. 

GREAT  THINKERS  AND  WORKERS,  being  the  Lives  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Lord  Armstrong,  Lord  Tennyson,  Charles  Dickens,  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  John  Ruskin, 
James  Nasmyth,  Charles  Kingsley,  Builders  of  the  Forth 
Bridge,  &c.     With  numerous  Illustrations.  2/6 

*  One  of  the  most  fitting  presents  for  a  thoughtful  boy  that  we  have 
come  across.' — Review  of  Revievm. 

*The  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  boy's  library  in  the 
kingdom,  and  has  our  warmest  commendation.' — Practical  Teacher. 

*  Within  the  limits  assigned  to  them,  his  sketches  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  The  striking  features  of  each  career  are  ably  brought 
out,  and  indeed  nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  that  could  help 
to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  character  and  lifework  of  these 
thinkers  and  workers. ' — Glasgow  Herald. 

RECENT  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE.  Comprising  Stanley  and 
the  Congo,  Lieutenant  Greely,  Joseph  Thomson,  Livingstone, 
Lady  Brassey,  Vambery,  Burton,  &c.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     2/6 

*  It  is  wonderful  how  much  that  is  of  absorbing  interest  has  been 
packed  into  this  small  volume.' — Scotsman. 

*  The  narratives  are  clearly  and  tersely  written.' — School  Newspaper. 

*  A  first-rate  book  for  a  reward — indeed,  we  know  of  none  better.' 
— Teachers  Aid. 

'Readable  and  possessed  of  educational  value.' — Scottish  Leader. 

W,  ^  R.  Chambers^  Limited,  London  and  Edinbturgh. 
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GREAT  HISTORIC  EVENTS.  The  Conquest  of  India,  Indian 
Mutiny,  French  Eevolution,  the  Crusades,  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  Napoleon's  Kussian  Campaign.     Illustrated.  2/6 

SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  prior  to  Burns,  with  the  Tunes,  edited  by 

Egbert  Chambers,  LL.D.     With  Illustrations.  2/6 

This  volume  embodies  the  whole  of  the  pre-Burnsian  songs  of 

Scotland  that  possess  merit  and  are  presentable,  along  with  the 

music ;  each  accompanied  by  its  own  history, 

LITERARY  CELEBRITIES.  2/6 

Being  brief  biographies  of  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey, 
and  Macaulay.     Illustrated. 

HISTORICAL  CELEBRITIES.  Comprising  lives  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Washington,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Illustrated.  2/6 

*The  story  of  their  life-work  is  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach 
important  historical,  as  well  as  personal,  lessons  bearing  upon  the 
political  history  of  this  country.' — Schoolmaster, 

STORIES  OF  REMARKABLE  PERSONS.      The    Herschels,    Mary 

Somerville,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  A.  T.  Stewart,  &c.     By  William 

Chambers,  LL.D.  2/6 

Embraces  about  two  dozen  lives,  and  the  biographical  sketches 

are  freely  interspersed  with  anecdotes,  so  as  to  make  it  popular  and 

stimulating  reading  for  both  young  and  old. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION  AND  COUNSELLOR.  By  William  Cham- 
bers, LL.D.  2/6 
This  is  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  first  issue  of  1857,  which 
met  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  approval.  The  book  offers  friendly 
counsel  to  the  young  on  everyday  matters  which  concern  their 
welfare  ;  the  hints,  advices,  and  suggestions  therein  offered  being  the 
result  of  observation  and  experience  drawn  from  the  long  and  busy 
life  of  the  writer. 

TALES  FOR  TRAVELLERS.  Selected  from  Chambers*s  Papers  for 
the  People.     2  volumes.  2/6 

Containing  twelve  tales  by  the  author  of  John  Halifax^  Gentleman^ 
George  Cupples,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

W^  «fc  R'  Chambergf  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh, 


From  Walter  Trelawney,  by  J,  S.  Fletcher;  price  2s, 
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STORIES  OF  OLD  FAMILIES.     By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D.  2/6 

The  Setons — Lady  Jean  Gordon — Countess  of  Nithsdale — Lady 
Grisell  Baillie— Grisell  Cochrane — the  Keiths — Lady  Grange — Lady 
Jane  Douglas — Story  of  Wedderburn — Story  of  Erskine^Countess 
of  Eglintoun — Lady  Forbes— the  Dalryniples — Montrose — Buccleuch 
Family — Argyll  Family,  &c. 


Price  2s. 

THE  REMARKABLE  ADVENTURES  OF  WALTER  TRELAWNEY, 

l^arish  Trentice  of  Plymouth,  in  tlie  year  of  the  Great  Armada. 
Re-told  by  J.  S.  Fletcher,  author  of  Through  Storm  and  Stress, 
&c.     With  Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  2/ 

An  adventure  story  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  quaintly  and 
graphically  told  by  the  hero,  who  is  in  perils  oft.  He  is  an  eye- 
witness of  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  escapes  in  a  won 
derful  manner  on  board  an  English  vessel. 

THROUGH  STORM  AND  STRESS.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  With 
Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  2/ 

*Full  of  excitement  and  incident.' — Dundee  Advertiser, 

FIVE  VICTIMS  :  a  School-room  Story.  By  M.  Bramston,  author 
of  Boys  and  Girls^  Uncle  Ivan,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  H. 
A.  Bone.  2/ 

*  A  delightful  book  for  children.  Miss  Bramston  has  told  her 
simple  story  extremely  well.' — Associates'  Journal, 

SOME  BRAVE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Edith  C.  Kenyon,  author 
of  The  Little  Knight,  Wilfrid  Clifford,  &c.  2/ 

*  A  capital  book  :  will  be  read  with  delight  by  both  boys  and 
girls.' — Manchester  Examiner, 

W.  dc  R,  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh* 


From  Some  Brave  Boys  and  Girls,  l)ij  E,  C.  Kenyan ;  price  tis. 
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ELIZABETH,  or  Cloud  and  Sunshine.  By  Henley  I.  Ardbn, 
author  of  Leather  Mill  Farm,  Aunt  Bell^  &c.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Herbert  A.  Bone.  2/ 

*  Short,  crisp,  and  telling.  * — Times, 

*A  brave,  rustic  heroine,  capitally  sketched  by  H.  I.  Arden.' — 
Graphic. 

*  This  is  a  charming  story,  and  in  every  way  suitable  as  a  gift- 
book  or  prize  for  girls.' — Schoolmaster, 

*  An  attractive  little  story  which  carries  the  reader  cheerfully  along 
to  its  happy  ending.  * — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

HEROES  OF  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE,  being  biographical  sketches 
of  Lord  Clivc,  founder  of  British  supremacy  in  India;  Captain 
John  Smith,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Virginia;  the  Good 
Knight  Bayard ;  and  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  patriot.     Illustrated. 

2/ 

OUR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS— the  Dog,  Cat,  Horse,  and  Elephant. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  2/ 

A  popular  account,  freely  interspersed  with  anecdotes  showing 
personal  attachment,  fidelity,  and  sagacity  of  the  dog ;  the  affection, 
courage,  and  memory  of  the  cat ;  the  courage,  revenge,  and  docility 
of  the  horse ;  and  the  various  characteristics  of  the  elephant, 
including  the  famous  Jumbo. 

FAMOUS  MEN.     Illustrated.  2/ 

Comprising  biographical  sketches  of  Lord  Dundonald,  George 
Stephenson,  Lord  Nelson,  Louis  Napoleon,  Captain  Cook,  George 
Washington,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Peter  the  Great,  Christopher 
Columbus,  John  Howard,  William  Hutton,  William  Penn,  James 
Watt,  Alexander  Selkirk,  Sir  William  Jones,  Dr  Leyden,  Dr  Murray, 
Alexander  Wilson,  J.  F.  Oberlin. 

EMINENT  WOMEN,  and  Tales  for  Girls.     Hlustrated.  2/ 

*  The  lives  include  those  of  Grace  Darling,  Joan  of  Arc,  Flora 
Macdonald,  Helen  Gray,  Madame  Roland,  and  others;  while  the 
stories,  which  are  mainly  of  a  domestic  character,  embrace  such 
favourites  as  Passion  and  Principle,  Love  is  Power,  Three  Ways  of 
Living,  Annals  of  the  Poor,  Sister  of  Rembrandt,  and  others  equally 
entertaining  and  good.' — Teachers'  Aid. 

W.  de  R,  Chambers^  Limited^  London  and  Edinburgh, 
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LIFE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.    Illustrated.  2/ 

*  A  fine  example  of  attractive  biographical  writing,  and  the  dogged 
perseverance,  untiring  energy,  and  ultimate  success  of  the  hero  are 
found  to  leave  an  influence  for  good  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
reader.  A  short  address,  "  The  Way  to  Wealth,"  should  be  read  by 
every  young  man  in  the  kingdom.* — Teachers'  Aid, 

TALES  FROM  CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL.     4  vols.  2/ 

Comprise  interesting  short  stories  by  James  Payn,  Hugh  Conway, 
D.  Christie  Murray,  Walter  Thornbury,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Button 
Cook,  J.  B.  Harwood,  and  other  popular  writers. 

BIOGRAPHY,  EXEMPLARY  AND  INSTRUCTIVE.     Edited  by  W. 
Chambbrs,  LL.D.  2/ 

The  Editor  gives  in  this  volume  a  selection  of  biographies  of  those 
who,  while  exemplary  in  their  private  lives,  became  the  benefactors 
of  their  species,  by  the  still  more  exemplary  efforts  of  their  intellect. 

klhlE.  GILROY.     By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D.  2/ 

*  The  life  of  a  poor  Scotch  lassie  ...  a  book  that  will  be  highly 
esteemed  for  its  goodness  as  well  as  for  its  attractiveness. ' — Teachers' 
Aid, 

ESSAYS,  FAMILIAR  AND  HUMOROUS.     By  Kobbrt  Chambers, 
LL.D.     2  vols.  2/ 

Comprises  some  of  the  finest  essays,  tales,  and  social  sketches  of 
the  author  of  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  reprinted  from  Chambers's 
Journal, 

SKETCHES,  LIGHT  AND  DESCRIPTIVE.    By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D. 

2/ 
A  selection  from  contributions  to  Chambers's  Joumaly  ranging 

over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

MARITIME  DISCOVERY  AND  ADVENTURE.    lUustrated.  2/ 

Columbus  —  Balboa— Richard  Falconer — North-east  Passage  — 
South  Sea  Marauders — Alexander  Selkirk — Crossing  the  Line— 
Genuine  Crusoes— Cast- away — Scene  with  a  Pirate,  <S:c. 

W,  dt  R.  CfuirnberSf  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh, 
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SHIPWRECKS  AND  TALES  OF  THE  SEA.    lUustrated.  2/ 

*  A  collection  of  narratives  of  many  famous  shipwrecks,  with  other 
tales  of  the  sea  .  .  .  The  tales  of  fortitude  under  difficulties,  and  in 
times  of  extreme  peril,  as  well  as  the  records  of  adherence  to  duty, 
contained  in  this  volume,  cannot  but  be  of  service.*— Prac^ica/ 
Teacher. 

MISCELLANY  OF  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  TRACTS.  2/ 

These  Tracts  comprise  Tales,  Poetry,  Ballads,  Remarkable  Episodes 
in  History,  Papers  on  Social  Economy,  Domestic  Management, 
Science,  Travels,  &c.  The  articles  contain  wholesome  and  attrac- 
tive reading  for  Mechanics',  Parish,  School,  and  Cottage  Libraries. 


s.  d. 

20  Vols,  boards 20  0 

10  Vols,  cloth 20  0 

10  Vols,  cloth,  gilt  edges  25  0 


s.     d. 

10  Vols,  half-calf 45    0 

160  Nos each    0    1 

Each  number  can  be  had  separately. 


Price  Is.  6d. 

With  Illustrations. 

RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  MEN.  1/6 

*  A  readable  and  entertaining  hook,'— Manchester  Guardian, 

*  As  reliable  as  it  is  interesting.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

*  In  a  clear,  readable,  and  interesting  style,  we  are  told  in  brief 
space  all  that  the  intelligent  general  reader  need  care  to  know 
about  the  functional  duties  of  each  official  on  the  railway.' — Aberdeen 
Free  Press. 

SKETCHES    OF    ANIMAL  LIFE    AND    HABITS.        Ey    Andrew 

Wilson,  Ph.D.,  &c.  1/6 

A  popular  natural  history  text-book,  and  a  guide  to  the  use  of 

the  observing  powers.     Compiled  with  a  view  of  affording  the  young 

and  the  general  reader  trustworthy  ideas  of  the  animal  world. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  BARRISTER.  1/6 

Eleven  tales  embracing  experiences  of  a  barrister  and  attorney. 

BEGUMBAGH,  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  1/6 

A  thrilling  tale  by  George  Manville  Fenn. 
THE  BUFFALO  HUNTERS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

Fourteen  short  stories  reprinted  from  Chambers's  Journal, 

W»  df  B'  Chambers,  Limited^  London  and  Edinburgh, 


From  Elizabeth,  by  Henley  I.  A  rden  ;  price  2$, 
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TALES  OF  THE  COASTGUARD,  and  other  Stories.  1/6 

Fifteen  interesting  stories  from  Chambers^s  Journal. 

THE  CONSCRIPT,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

Twenty- two  short  stories  specially  adapted  for  perusal  by  the 
young. 

THE  DETECTIVE  OFFICER,  by  *  Waters;'  and  other  Tales.      1/6 
Nine  entertaining  detective  stories,  with  three  others. 

FIRESIDE  TALES  AND  SKETCHES.  1/6 

Contains  eighteen  tales  and  sketches  by  R.  Chambers,  LL.D.,  and 
others  by  P.  B.  St  John,  A.  M.  Sargeant,  &c. 

THE  GOLD-SEEKERS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

Seventeen  interesting  tales  from  Chambers's  Journal, 

THE  HOPE  OF  LEASCOMBE,  and  other  Stories.  1/6 

The  first  tale  inculcates  the  lesson  that  we  cannot  have  everything 
our  own  way  in  this  world,  and  that  passion  and  impulse  are  often 
evil  counsellors. 

THE  ITALIAN'S  CHILD,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

Fifteen  short  stories  from  Chambers's  Journal, 

JURY-ROOM  TALES.  1/6 

Entertaining  stories  by  James  Payn,  G.  M.  Fenn,  and  others. 

KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS.     By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D.  1/6 

*  Illustrates,  by  means  of  a  series  of  anecdotes,  the  intelligence, 
gentleness,  and  docility  of  the  brute  creation.  It  proves  abundantly 
that  kindness  will  obtain  more  from  animals  than  cruelty.  The 
anecdotes  are  striking  and  in  many  cases  novel,  and  the  book  may 
be  warmly  commended. ' — Sunday  Times, 

THE   MIDNIGHT   JOURNEY.      By   Leitch  Ritchie;    and   other 
Tales.  1/6 

Sixteen  short  stories  from  Chambers*s  Journal, 

OLDEN  STORIES.  i/6 

Sixteen  short  stories  from  Chambers^s  Journal, 

W.  <k  R.  Chambers t  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh, 


From  BegUMBAGH,  by  George  Manville  Fetni ;  price  Is,  6cl 
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PARLOUR  TALES  AND  STORIES.  1/6 

Seventeen  short  tales  from  the  old  series  of  Chambers's  Journal^  by 
Anna  Maria  Sargeant,  Mrs  Crowe,  Percy  B.  St  John,  Leitch 
Ritchie,  &c. 

THE  RIVAL  CLERKS,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

The  first  tale  shows  how  dishonesty  and  roguery  are  punished, 
and  virtue  triumphs  in  the  end. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Dbfob.  1/6 

A  handy  edition,  profusely  illustrated. 

THE  SQUIRE'S  DAUGHTER,  and  other  Tales.  1/6 

Fifteen  short  stories  from  Chambers's  Journal. 

TALES  FOR  HOME  READING.  1/6 

Sixteen  short  stories  from  the  old  series  of  Chambers's  Journal^  by 
A.  M.  Sargeant,  Frances  Brown,  Percy  B.  St  John,  Mrs  Crowe,  and 
others. 

TALES  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD.  1/6 

Fourteen  short  stories  from  Chambers^s  Journal^  by  Mrs  Crowe, 
Miss  Sargeant,  Percy  B.  St  John,  &c. 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.  1/6 

Twenty-one  tales,  comprising  wonderful  escapes  from  wolves  and 
bears,  American  Indians,  and  pirates ;  life  on  a  desert  island ;  extra- 
ordinary swimming  adventures,  &c. 

TALES  OF  THE  SEA.  1/6 

Five  thrilling  sea  tales,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn,  J.  B.  Harwood,  and 
others. 

TALES  AND  STORIES  TO  SHORTEN  THE  WAY.  1/6 

Fifteen  interesting  tales  from  Chambers's  Journal, 

TALES  FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  1/6 

Twenty-two  tales  and  sketches,  by  R.  Chambers,  LL.D.,  and 
other  writers. 

W.  ^  B^  Chamber$^  LimiUdy  London  and  Edinburgh. 


Frojii  IjAUV  Joii^,  Oij  the  Aiilkur  of  ' Laddic;^  price  Is. 
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HOME-NURSING.    By  Rachel  A.  Neuman.  1/6 

A  work  intended  to  help  the  inexperienced  and  those  who  in  a 
sudden  emergency  are  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  home-nursing. 


Price  Is. 


COOKERY  FOR  YOUNG  HOUSEWIVES.    By  Annie  M.  Griggs.   1/ 

A  book  of  practical  utility,  showing  how  tasteful  and  nutritious 
dishes  may  be  prepared  at  little  expense. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  CHAMBERS'S  LIBRARY 
FOR   YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Illustrated. 

Price  Is. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    By  Robert 

Chambers,  LL.D.     Bevised  with  additions,  including  the  Auto- 
biography.    Illustrated.  1/ 

Besides  the  Autobiography,  many  interesting  and  characteristic 
anecdotes  of  the  boyhood  of  Scott,  which  challenge  the  attention  of 
the  young  reader,  have  been  added ;  while  the  whole  has  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

THE  STORY  OF  HOWARD  AND  OBERLIN.  1/ 

The  book  is  equally  divided  between  the  lives  of  Howard  the 
prison  reformer,  and  Oberlin  the  pastor  and  philanthropist,  whu 
worked  such  a  wonderful  reformation  amongst  the  dwellers  in  a 
valley  of  the  Vosges  Mountains. 

THE  STORY  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.     Illustrated.  1/ 

A  brief  and  graphic  life  of  the  first  Napoleon  set  in  a  history  of 
his  own  times.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  being  of  special  interest 
to  English  readers,  has  been  pretty  fully  narrated. 

W,  «Sc  E.  Chambers^  Limited,  London  and  Edinlywryh. 


From  Story  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  ;>ric'c  Is. 
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BABY  JOHN.     By   the    author  of    Laddie,    Tip   Gat,   Rose   and 
Lavender,  &c.     With  Frontispiece  by  H.  A.  Bone.  1/ 

*Tolcl  Avith  quite  an  unusiuil  amount  of  pathos.' — Spectator. 

*  A  beautifully  pathetic  and  touching  story,  full  of  human  nature 
and  genuine  feeling. ' — School  Board  Chronicle. 

THE  GREEN  CASKET;    LEO'S    POST-OFFICE;    BRAVE    LITTLE 
DENIS.     By  Mrs  Molesworth.  1/ 

Three  charming  stories  by  the  author  of  the  Cuckoo  Clock,  each 
teaching  an  important  moral  lesson. 

THE  STORY  OF  WATT  AND  STEPHENSON.     Illustrated.  1/ 

*  As  a  gift  book  for  boys  this  is  simply  first-rate.' — Schoolmaster. 
*A  concise  and    well- written   account   of   the   labours  of   these 

inventors.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

*  An  excellent  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy.' — Spectator, 

THE  STORY  OF  NELSON  AND  WELLINGTON.    Illustrated.  1/ 

*  This  book  is  cheap,  artistic,  and  instructive.  It  should  be  in 
the  library  of  every  home  and  school. ' — Schoolmaster, 

JOHN'S  ADVENTURES :    a    Tale  of   Old   England.     By   Thomas 
Miller,  author  of  Boy's  Country  Booh,  &c.  1/ 

THE  BEWITCHED  LAMP.     By  Mrs  Molesworth.     With  Frontis- 
piece by  Robert  Barnes.  1/ 

*  Mrs  Molesworth  has  written  many  charming  stories  for  children, 
but  nothing  better,  we  think,  than  the  above  little  volume.' — New- 
castle Chronicle. 

ERNEST'S  GOLDEN  THREAD.  1/ 

*  The  story  of  a  very  little  boy  who  tries  to  do  right  under  trying 
circumstances  .  .  .  The  moral  of  the  tale  is  excellent,  and  little 
boys  and  girls  will  follow  Ernest's  trials  and  struggles  with  interest. ' 
— School  Guardian. 

LITTLE  MARY,  and  other  Stories.     By  L.  T.  Mbadb.  1/ 

THE  LITTLE  KNIGHT.     By  Edith  C.  Kenton.  1/ 

*  Has  an  admirable  moral  .  .  ,  natural,  amusing,  pathetic' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

W,  dfc  R.  (Jhambers,  Limitedf  Londmi  and  EdmOurgh. 


From  Their  Happiest  Christmas,  hy  Edna  Lyall;  price  Is. 
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WILFRID  CLIFFORD,  or  The  Little  Knight  Again.     By  Edith  C. 
Kenyon.     With  Frontispiece  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  1/ 

*  The  author  has  certainly  written  nothing  sprightlier  or  healthier. 
.  .  .    Some  of  the  incidents  are  exceptionally  well  told. ' — Spectator. 

ZOE.     By  the  author  of  Tip  Cat,  Laddie^  &c.  1/ 

*  A  charming  and  touching  study  of  child  life. ' — Scotsman, 

THEIR    HAPPIEST    CHRISTMAS.    By   Edna    Lyall,    author    of 
Donovan,  &c.  1/ 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Queen  thinks  Donovan  the  best  novel  she  ever 
read,  and  children  will  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  this  little 
story  of  the  way  in  which  a  brother  and  sister,  whose  mother  was  ill, 
spent  a  certain  Christmas  day,  is  very  delightful.' — Western  Morning 
News. 

*  A  delightful  story  for  children,  simple,  interesting,  and  conveying 
a  useful  lesson.' — School  Board  Chronicle. 

FIRESIDE  AMUSEMENTS ;  a  Book  of  Indoor  Games.  1/ 

*  A  thoroughly  useful  work,  which  shonld  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  the  organisation  of  children's  parties.' — Review  of  Reviews. 

THE    STEADFAST    GABRIEL;    a   Tale   of    Wichnor   Wood.     By 
Mary  Howitt.  1/ 

UNCLE  SAM'S  MONEY-BOX.     By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

GRANDMAMMA'S  POCKETS.     By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

THE  SWAN'S  EGG.     By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  1/ 

MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY,  AND  LIFE  OF  A  SAILOR  BOY.         1 

PERSEVERANCE  AND  SUCCESS ;  the  Life  of  William  Hutton.    1/ 

DUTY  AND  AFFECTION,  or  the  Drummer-boy.  1/ 

A  thrilling  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

STORY  OF  A  LONG  AND  BUSY  LIFE.     By  W.  Chambers,  LL.D. 

1/ 

W,  <fe  R.  Chambers ^  Limit ed^  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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Price  9d. 

Cloth,  Illustrated. 
CLEVER  BOYS.  ALICE  ERROL,   and  other  Tales. 

THE  LITTLE  ROBINSON.    THE  WHISPERER.    By  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall. 
MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.      TRUE  HEROISM,  and  other  Stories. 
MY  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.         PICCIOLA,   and  other  Tales. 

Price  6d. 

Cloth,  with  Illustrations. 

'For  good  literature  at  a  cheap  rate,  commend  us  to  a  little  series 
puhlished  hy  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
readable  stories  by  good  yvviter^:— Review  of  Reviews. 

'One  contains  tliree  little  stories  from  the  pen  of  Mrs  Molesworth, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  writers  for  the  little  ones  ;  and  the  name 
of  L.  T.  Meade  is  a  guarantee  of  good  reading  of  a  kind  which 
children  are  sure  to  enioy.'— School  Board  Chronicle. 

GERALD  AND  DOT.     By  Mrs  Fairbairn. 

KITTY  AND  HARRY.     By  Emma  Gellibrand,  author  of  J.  Cole. 
DICKORY  DOCK.     By  L.  T.  Meade,  author  of  Scamp  and  /,  &c. 
FRED  STAMFORD'S  START  IN  LIFE.     By  Mrs  Fairbairn 

NESTA  ;  or  Fragments  of  a  Little  Life.     By  Mrs  Molesworth,  author 

of  Tell  me  a  Story,  Carrots,  &c. 

NIGHT-HAWKS.     By  the  Hon.  Eva  Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

A  FARTHINGFUL.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

POOR  MISS  CAROLINA.    By  L.  T.  Meade.  4 

THE  GOLDEN  LADY.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

MALCOLM  AND  DORIS ;  or,  Learning  to  Help.    By  Davina  Waterson. 

WILLIE  NICHOLLS  ;  or,  False  Shame  and  True  Shame. 

SELF-DENIAL.     By  Miss  Edceworth. 

W.  ds  E.  Chambers,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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PICTORIAL  BIBLE.  With  Numerous  Notes  by  John  Kitto,  D.D., 
F.S.A.  It  also  contains  Notes  regarding  the  Discoveries  of  Mr 
Layard  and  others.  lUustrated  with  Steel  Engravings,  Wood- 
cuts, and  Maps. 

4  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  cloth £1  10    0 

M  If  half-calf,  antique 2    5    0 

II  II  morocco,  gilt  edges 3    6    0 

BOOK  OF  DAYS :  A  Repertory  of  Popular  Antiquities,  Folklore, 
Anniversary  Days  of  Notable  Events,  Curious  Fugitive  and 
Inedited  Pieces,  and  other  Curiosities  of  Literature.  Elaborately 
illustrated  with  Engravings.    Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.T). 

2  Volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth £1     1     0 

„  „  half-calf 1  10    0 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  being  a  History, 
Critical  and  Biographical,  of  British  Authors,  from  the  Earliest 
to  the  Present  Times ;  with  Specimens  of  their  Writings. 
Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  Robert  Carruthers,  LL.D.     Illustrated  with  Portraits. 

2  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  cloth £10    0 

„  „  half-calf 17    0 

17  Parts,  at  Is.  each 0  17    0 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  Containing  Treatises  on 
Science,  Philosophy,  History,  Geography,  Literature,  and  all  the 
more  important  departments  of  general  knowledge.  Illustrated 
by  Wood-engravings. 

2  Volumes,  royal  8vo,  cloth £0  16    0 

half-calf 1    3    0 

104  Nos.  at  lid.  each 0  13    0 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WORKS— Chambers's  Household  Edition. 
Purged  of  impurities  and  objectionable  phrases ;  with  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes. 

10  Volumes,  post  8vo,  cloth £1  10    0 

W.  <k  R.  Chambers^  Limited^  London  and  Edinburgh, 
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LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  BURNS.      Edited    by  Robert    Chambers, 
'     LL.D.     INTew  and  cheaper  edition  in  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.  10/6 

*  Has  a  value  of  its  own  which  nothing  can  supersede,  and  must 
ever  retain  its  place  among  standard  books  on  the  life  and  w^orks  of 
our  national  poet.  In  this  issue  the  original  four  volumes  are  bound 
in  two.  They  are  handsome  and  in  every  respect  admirably  got  up. ' 
— Scotsman. 

ST  GILES',  EDINBURGH:  CHURCH,  COLLEGE,  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

By  J.  Cameron  Lees,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  St  Giles'.     In 
One  Volume,  demy  quarto,  Eoxburghe  binding.  25/ 

With  three  original  Drawhigs  by  George  Keid,  R.S.A.,  etched 
and  printed  by  Amand-Durand,  Paris ;  steel  plate  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Church  in  1790;  plans  of  the  interior  at  various  periods;  an 
engraving  from  a  Drawing  by  Sir  W.  Fettes-Douglas,  P.E.S.A.  ; 
and  another  by  Sir  NoEL  Paton,  R.S.A.,  specially  designed  for  this 
work  ;  and  numerous  other  Illustrations. 

PAPERS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  This  series  embraces  History, 
Archaeology,  Biography,  Science,  the  Industrial  and  Fine  Arts, 
the  leading  topics  in  Social  Economy,  together  with  Criticism, 
Friction,  Personal  Narrative,  and  other  branches  of  Literature- 
each  number  containing  a  distinct  subject. 

12  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  boards 18/ 

6  „  u  cloth 18/ 

96  Nos each  l^d. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  English  Language,  contain- 
ing Etymology,  Pronunciation,  and  Meanings :  Etymology  of 
Names  of  Places ;  Words  and  Phrases  from  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  and  Modern  Foreign  Languages ;  Abbreviations ;  List 
of  Mythological  and  Classical  !N"ames.  1  vol.  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3/  8 

Roan,  4/ ;  half -calf,  5/6  ;  half -morocco,  6/. 


W,  ik  R.  Chat^bors,  Li^\iU.d,  London  and  EdinhurgK 
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CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL 

VOLUME  FOE  1892, 

CONTAINING 

THE  IVORY  GATE,  by  Walter  Besant; 

BLOOD  ROYAL,  by  Grant  Allen  ; 

and  numerous  Short  Stories  and  Essays  by  eminent  writers, 
papers  on  Modern  Travel,  Popular  Science,  and  other  topics  of 
current  interest.  9/ 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL 

VOLUME  FOE  1893, 

containing 

THE  BURDEN  OF  ISABEL,  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobba:?  ; 

POMONA,    by   the    author  of   Rose   and   Lavender ^    Laddie, 
Miss  Toosei/s  Mission,  &c ; 

and  numerous  Short  Stories  and  Essays  by  eminent  writers, 
papers  on  Modern  Travel,  Popular  Science,  and  other  topics  of 
current  interest.  9/ 


Edinbilrgti : 
f'niited  by  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Limited. 
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